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ABOUT JOB COMPOSITION. 
BY A. V. HAIGHT. 

CAREFUL observer of specimens of printing from 

various parts of the world cannot fail to notice the 
characteristics which distinguish the work done in Euro- 
pean countries from that produced in the United States. 
The German style, which prevails to a greater or less 
degree all over the continent, may always be recognized 
by the general use of ornamental combination borders in 
nearly all classes of printing, and in the peculiar manage- 
ment of delicate tints in their color work. It cannot be 
denied that the descendants of Gutenberg lead Europe, if 
not the world, in elaborate decorative printing. Their 
work has not often the freshness and originality to be 
found in the productions of American printers ; but they 
do not take the risks in striking out so boldly for novel 
effects. Their work, however, is at least always correct, 
and tasteful. A piece of German composition may be 
distinguished almost at a glance. German printers depend 
more upon the use of their combination borders for effect 
than on the combination of type and brass rule, while our 
printers call into requisition every appliance of type, rule, 
flourishes, ornaments, and, in fact, every possible product 
of the typefounder and rule-maker, and every conceivable 
combination of those products. ‘The German style is dis- 
tinct and well known, being chiefly architectural in its 
general character. 

It has been asked, What is the American style of print- 
ing? The widerange taken by our printers, made possible 
by the innumerable styles of type and its auxiliaries sup- 
plied so lavishly by the American typefoundries, would 
seem to make the question pertinent from one unused to 
seeing such versatility as is displayed in American work. 
The foregoing query is generally made with additional 
emphasis after a critical examination of a piece of over- 
done ornamental work from the hand of some ambitious 
aspirant. The superabundance of ornamental type and 
fanciful designs is often a great temptation to the com- 
positor to use them too freely, and thus go beyond the 
bounds of good taste. 

Many of the novelties from the typefoundries are short- 
lived, and must be used while new and fresh, else they may 





of work on which they are printed has served its purpose. 

A great many employing printers and many good work- 
men offer objections to the use of brass rule for fanciful 
designs in the ornamental grades of printing. The prin- 
cipal objection is made on the ground of a waste of time 
in its manipulation. Brass rule is one of those conveni- 
ences which .may be much abused or its use be carried to 
extremes in ornamentation. But the same is no less true 
of combination borders and typographic ornaments of 
every description. The idea of attempting to imitate the 
work of the wood engraver or pen artist with the misapplied 
contortions of brass rule is really absurd, as much better 
effects may be produced by legitimate engraving, and at 
less outlay of time and expense. But putting this matter 
aside, there are many instances where a design may be 
executed with brass rule in a more effective and economical 
manner than by any other means. 

The first idea of a compositor when about to commence 
a piece of ornamental work should be the general form or 
design of the job in hand. Something definite is neces- 
sary that will make the whole appearance of the work 
graceful and harmonious. A sketch of the general outline 
being first made on paper, may be followed more or less 
closely, and a saving of time and material thereby effected. 
In this way some of the most attractive results may be 
accomplished, superior to any other method, and at less 
cost. The theory that the working of brass rule is unprofit- 
able will apply to the use of borders and ornaments as well, 
if one does not know how to use it properly, and attempts 
too much with it. The clean, sharp impression of brass 
rule cannot be equaled by the work of the engraver, and 
in its legitimate field it has no successful rival in respect of 
beauty, utility and economy. With the combination 
border, though it may contain so many characters that a 
specially constructed case be necessary to hold them, the 
piece of work on which it is used will be judged and known 
by the border itself, on account of the prominence as an 
ornament it necessarily occupies. So every piece of work 


on which it appears must have a ‘‘ family resemblance.’’ 
A good compositor, gifted with a little imagination and 
some artistic ability, will take three or four faces of labor- 
saving rule, if necessary, and two or three simple char- 








a piece of work in two or three hours that will disclose a 
more definite idea than may be obtained by as many days’ 
work with an intricate and complicated combination 
border. Some of the simplest manipulations by one who 
has a good idea of construction and symmetry will often 
give superior results. But as good taste in this kind of 
composition, as well as in typographic display and in color 
printing, is a matter of natural ability, study and practice, 
the best work cannot be accomplished by everyone. No 
arbitrary rules may be laid down that will transform a 
botch into anartist. The best of materials and appliances 
in the hands of the former are useless. 

I would not be understood as depreciating the use of 
combination borders altogether. Those containing innu- 
merable small characters are the ones on which time is 
usually wasted. Many of the recent designs in this line 
are not only beautiful, but are so made that they may be 
composed economically, and may be used sparingly with 
good effect. It is too often the case that the compositor 
finds it hard to overcome the desire to force in as many 
characters as possible. 

My own idea of tasteful composition in type, as well as 
in that of brass rule and combination borders, is that the 
styles of type, the variety of rules, and the number of 
combination border characters, should always be kept at a 
minimum. A conglomeration of different faces of type, or 
an assortment of various styles of ornaments and borders, 
are as offensive to good taste as would be the employment 
of a number of incongruous styles of architecture in the 
construction of a building. 

A well-defined sense of harmony and proportion should 
prevail in the selection of type as well as in the general 
form or design of the piece of work. Not more than two 
or three different styles of type, as a rule, should be 
employed in the display of a piece of composition that is 
intended to exhibit correct taste. When it is impossible 
to conform to this idea, care should be taken to select such 
type as will harmonize, and to avoid violent contrast. The 
juxtaposition of a very light face and a very heavy face are 
as distasteful as the close proximity to each other of colors 
that clash severely. 

In most cases the light or medium face letters, with 
plenty of white space between the lines, are the most satis- 
factory. A sparing use of ornaments is always advisable, 
and they should never be employed where they are appar- 
ently forced in for their own sake, or when they over- 
shadow the text. Ornament should be used only to give 
grace to the composition proper, and should be unobtrusive, 
and always subordinate to the text. 

Heavy face type and ornamental letters are often useful 
and effective in advertising, but if crowded together with- 
out sufficient white space to give proper relief, the object 
sought in its use is entirely defeated. In color work, where 
strong contrasts are desired, the heavy faces are seen at 
their best. A mass of heavy face type crowded together, 
and printed in black, though often insisted on by a cus- 
tomer, to give emphasis to an announcement, is always 
disappointing, and seldom has the desired effect. If it 
must be used, the effect of light and shade, which is neces- 
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acters, and, without cutting a single piece of rule, construct | sary to make any piece of work attractive, must be obtained 


by the contrast of large and small lines and a proper amount 
of white space, otherwise the whole appearance of the job 
becomes confusing to the eye and altogether abominable. 

In the more elaborate kinds of composition, curved and 
serpentine lines may often be introduced with good effect, 
but oftener they may be met with the same objection that 
applies to the use of unnecessary and obtrusive ornaments. 
Straight lines, properly balanced, generally produce a more 
chaste effect. 

A careful study of a piece of work that is pleasing and 
attractive will often be more valuable as a lesson in correct 
composition than hours of experiment. To a discerning 
and an ambitious workman a careful analysis of a tasteful 
piece of composition will often suggest ideas that will 
aid an ordinary compositor to become a proficient and 
superior workman. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A BOOK-LOVER. 
BY GUSTAV BOEHM. 


A FALSE BELIEF — WHAT IS FAT ?—A DEFINITION —THE MANNER OF 
COMPOSITORS— PREVALENT MECHANISM—EDITORS READ NO 
NEWSPAPERS DURING VACATION—-THE CHARM OF BOOKS—AN 
EXAMPLE FROM LIFE—IS IT A MANIA?—MY HUNT FOR A 
PAMPHLET— VARIOUS BOOK-LOVERS—THE BOOK-BUYER, WITH 
A GOOD PURPOSE—OTHER CLASSES—ABSURDITY OF OBJECTS— 
BOOK MANIA AND INSANITY—RESUME—HARTMANN’S PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF THE UNKNOWABLE—'THE PLEASURES OF READING. 


THEN I was a boy going to college it was my habit to 
W envy those lucky men who were working at the case, 
so favorably situated as to read so many books from manu- 
script before they were published. I need not mention 
that I had but little idea about the manner in which the 
book manufacture was carried on, about ‘ takes’’ and 
‘*fat,’’ etc. I had no idea that the dream of my youth 
should be so cruelly destroyed as soon as I entered 
the first printing office; that the only interest the com- 
positors take in an author and his work is very much 
dependent upon the question of ‘‘fat.’’ ‘* Fat,’’ as 
everyone of the craft well knows, is that portion of 
composition for which we get paid without earning it. 
The author whose manuscript is not interspersed with a 
quantity of half-lines is, to the full-blooded compositor, a 
nuisance. It took quite some time until I could make 
myself accustomed to the manner of distributing copy. It 
made me unhappy to be compelled to set up a folio and 
have someone else, perhaps three, four, a dozen others, 
set the succeeding pages to my part; and that I should 
take hold of another folio so very distant from the page 
number of my former task. That this sort of working 
did not agree with my ideas is apparent. I joined the 
craft mainly for the advantages which it offered to my 
ambition for literature. What disappointments did I suffer 
before I yielded to the conclusion to take the business as a 
trade, and not a literary school for ambitious youngsters ! 
The full-fledged compositor knows nothing of the torture 
of the beginner, who cannot accustom himself to stop 
thinking while setting, that is, to care nothing about what 








is in his copy as long as it is readable, to set mechanically, 
type after type, without interest or concern about what he 
is preserving for the millions. I used to look at these men 
with awe and disgust. Why did they not become shoe- 
makers, or tailors, or blacksmiths, or anything else? That 
they, the medium through which the light of intelligence 
was disbursed to the world, should be so depraved as to 
care nothing about the ‘‘ ware’’ they were handling, had 
been for a long time quite incomprehensible to me. Alas! 
I have learned to go with the crowd, as the vulgar say. 
Years of service in the treading machine of every-day life 
has somewhat dampened my juvenile enthusiasm. But still 
there are moments when I feel as if I should protest against 
something or other—when the long-forgotten spirit of 
former years seems to awaken and to oppose. In such 
moments of utter dissatisfaction, I fall back upon my 
old, my truest friends, dooks / It is an old saying, that 
the cook does not care for the meal he prepares; that the 
confectioner despises sweets, and the like. Owing to this 
rule the bookmaker must hate books. I know from experi- 
ence that many editors do not look at a newspaper during 
the short term of a summer vacation, and I know par- 
ticularly of one case in which this was strikingly true. 
Still I find that in my case it is different. I went through 
hours of joy, hours of sorrow, and always looked up some 
book in my library, with which I retired in a cozy corner 
to drink that balm out of its leaves which isso necessary to 
complete satisfaction, and which gives rest and consolation 
in cases of sorrow and pain. The charm which a good 
book possesses is of an indescribable character. There is 
nothing in the world which worries a man so much as the 
impossibility to gain possession of a book on which he has 
set his heart — worries the book-lover. He spends rest- 
less nights ; he passes a dozen times a certain book-stall, 
the home of the desirable volume, without any apparent 
object until he, almost unconsciously, has obtained it. 
And there is no more unfortunate creature in all the wide 
world than he who has, through negligence or other cause, 
missed the opportunity to obtain possession of his pet. 
Any bookseller of experience can tell multitudes of stories 
relating to the subject. I remember one case which 
illustrates the mania of the book-lover in the extreme. Fre- 
quenters of a large book concern in * * * city could 
meet, almost as a daily guest, a tall, slender, pale man, 
near the forties, who, with eager eyes, devoured the treas- 
ures spread on the long tables before him. He appeared 
to be a literary gourmand, judging from the class of books 
which remained the longest between his fingers. I have 
met this man dozens of times, almost buried with interest 
in the leaves of one or the other books of the stall, some- 
times buying, but oftener not. Lately I noticed he favored 
especially a little, tidy volume which he eagerly perused for 
awhile, and then, as it appeared to me, purposely placed it 
between, or rather under, a heap of books, as if he wished 
to hide it from the eyes of some unwelcome buyer. I have 
seen him come into the shop, and without a word or a look, 
pull out this little book, go through the accustomed pro- 
cess, and then leave the store. So it happened one day 


that he came in in his quiet, unconcerned way, put his 
long fingers under the heap of books, and the one looked 
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for was not there. He made a hasty, nervous examina- 
tion, and abruptly asked, almost frightened, one of the 
employés : 

‘* Aleck, where 
title) ?’’* 

‘**Sold, gone,’’ replied Aleck, the clerk, in a careless, 
doesn’t-matter-much manner. 

My man turned pale, paler than his usual color, a 
nervous shock ran through his frame, and | could swear 
I saw two large tears roll down his cheek. His book was 
gone, sold. Oh! why did he not buy it? Why did he not 
buy it? I know these were his thoughts when he ran 
up to the order desk and gave his order. Unfortunately, 
it was a rare copy, and the bookseller did not know where 
and at what price he could procure one, and how long it 
would take. But all that did not matter. Our book- 
lover put his mind to it; he was willing to wait, willing 
to pay any price, but he must have a copy of that book, 
and I am certain that this pale-faced man did not rest 
until he was in possession of his treasure. 

To the average reader this class of people may appear 
somewhat as belonging in the category of harmless maniacs. 
He who has once felt the clutches of the bibliomania will 
think different. ‘The charm of books acting upon man is 
almost Orientally mysterious. We are even willing to 
deprive ourselves of the necessities of life to buy a book on 
which we have set our heart. No obstacle is too high, no 
ocean too wide; we follow our object to the remotest 
countries until we have it. I have hunted for six years for 
a copy of one of Iffland’s pamphlets, all over the European 
continent, a tiny little brochure of hardly twenty-four 
pages. I have paid an enormous price for it, and I am 
neither sorry for the time lost in the search nor for the 
money thus spent, as I would not have been contented to 
live, without knowing that this tomelet occupied a place 
on the shelves of my library. 

But the fraternity of book-lovers is not composed of 
one class only. There are book-lovers which gather a 
library for the purpose of information ; they do not get a 
book unless they want to read it, and doso. And this is 
the class to which no man of intelligence and sound mind 
will deny an honorable right of existence. 

But there are quite a number of other book-lovers with 
different objects ; objects apparently so absurd that one is 
often well entitled to doubt the soundness of their respect- 
ive minds, and many of them must be placed under the title 
of bibliomaniacs. Some of these buy books for the sake 
of the bindings; others for the sake of the type used ; 
others again on account of the prefaces, etc. All these 
must be placed on the same level with the man who col- 
lected vests until he had a three-story house full. It is 
simply a hobby, bordering on the edge of insanity, and very 
often really growing into such. ‘Their collecting mania is 
of no earthly use, either to themselves or to any other crea- 
ture under the sun—an aimless pursuit. 

But as a résumé, I must repeat that he who has not 
tasted the beneficiary influence of books—and, alas! com- 
paratively how few of the men who help creating them 
have that experience, care for it >—is to be pitied from the 
heart’s depth. ‘There is nothing more satisfactory, nothing 


is the * * * (mentioning the 
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more soothing than an hour with a: good book. It gives 
us joy, it relieves our sorrow. No dissipation will move 
in us that sense of gratification which we deeply feel after 
the perusal of a good book. Death even, against whose 
cold and cruel sting is no herb grown, loses partially its 
power under the influence of a good book. 

Let him whose happy home has, unfortunately, been 
visited by the dreaded monarch of the unknown realm 
try the counteracting powers against the sorrow-spreading 
visitor ; let him, before all, seek consolation in a corner of 
his library ; if ever, he will find it with the aid of a good 
book, appropriately selected for the purpose. 

What a charm and grand consolation is contained 
within the leaves of the most sorrowful book ever written : 
Hartmann’s ‘‘ Philosophie des Unbewussten ’’ (Philosophy 
of the Unknowable), a blank negation of all happiness in 
life, if read at the proper time. 

Let him who has lost the dearest on earth, who has 
buried his entire belief in worldly happiness with that dear 
one, him who has been so severely visited by the Lord that 
he has deserted the belief in His kindness and justice—let 
him study Hartmann’s Philosophy, and decide. There 
is no book read with a purpose which will not give us 
pleasure or satisfaction. 
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GUTENBERG—HIS TROUBLES AND ACHIEVE- 
MENTS.* 


NO. III.— FROM THE FRENCH OF AUG. BERNARD, BY F. S. BURRELL. 

ULL of confidence in success, Gutenberg established 

his office in the house zwm jungen, where he dwelt 
alone or with his uncle, and not, as has been stated by 
Tritheme and others, with Fust and Schéffer. The latter 
was not yet at Mayence, and Fust dwelt in a private house ; 
and this explains why the rent of the office was specified 
in the agreement cited heretofore, as had the two associates 
lived in the zum jungen it would have been absurd to pay 
the rent of the office to Gutenberg ; and, it may be added, 
would have been an unlikely proceeding for the broker 
Fust to enter into. 

Gutenberg devoted nearly two years in developing 
his plans, procuring material and constructing presses, 
punches, molds, etc., before the office could be regarded as 
ready for operation, according to the verbal agreement by 
which Fust was to furnish 300 florins per annum for 
current expenses. This extraordinary delay may be attrib- 
uted in part to the niggardly policy of the broker, who 
failed to supply in one sum the 800 florins contracted for. 
At the very commencement it became necessary to secure 
a supply of vellum, paper, ink, etc., and as the 800 florins 
advanced by Fust had been already absorbed, Gutenberg 
again found himself in difficulty for the lack of funds. In 
this strait he made a new bargain with Fust, by which the 
latter agreed to advance 800 florins at once instead of 300 
florins per annum for the three years the contract had still 
torun. Gutenberg sacrificed 300 florins by the operation ; 
but he could not hesitate; he was certain of success, and 
considered the terms of little consequence. It was Christo- 


*The notes to this paper without credit are those of Mons. Bernard, The others 
have been added and credited to their source.— Translator. 








pher Columbus offering his head to his mutinous sailors as 
a guarantee that he would show them a new world. 

Provided anew with funds, Gutenberg applied himself 
to his task with brighter hopes than ever. It may be 
readily conceived what numerous experiments he tried, 
what a multitude of mistakes he committed, what vexatious 
delays he experienced, when we compare the immensity of 
the work he had undertaken with the paucity of facilities 
at his command: a work of 1,282 double column folio 
pages, 42 lineslong. Each line contained an average of 32 
letters ; 2,688 per page ; 53,760 per signature of 20 pages ; 
that is to say, 60,000 characters, at least, for each signa- 
ture, it being necessary to consider the superfluous letters, 
which were much more numerous than in the present day 
because of the ligatures and abbreviations then in use. 
That meant a font of 120,000 letters, in order that the 
composition of a second sheet might be going forward 
while the first was being printed.* The number of 
punches is not taken into account, but it must have been 
very great, as most of the letters required three or four. 
From this an idea may be formed, not only of the great 
cost of this first attempt, but how often Gutenberg, after 
incurring this large expense, found himself at fault, and 
how many accidents he met with, and was obliged to 
repair and provide against before being able to proceed 
with any regularity. But, for nearly twenty years, he had 
been testing his courage and tenacity, and he did not 
falter even before an opposition which was conducted 
with his own weapons. 

While going on with the bible, Gutenberg, undoubtedly, 
published some editions of the donat; fragments of three 
different editions have come down to us printed on the 
same type as the bible, of 42 lines;+ and of which the 
first, at least, must be attributed to Gutenberg. It is a 
small folio, 33 lines to the page, of which the National 
Library possesses two leaves on vellum, the initial letters 
being made by hand. The characters are certainly mov- 
able, as some of them are upside down. There are still 
other fragments attributed to Gutenberg, being printed on 
the same type. In the progress of the work Gutenberg 
had been obliged to employ many assistants, through 
whom his secret became public, and before his bible was 
finished there arose one, if not two, rival printing offices 
operated on the Gutenberg system, at first imperfectly, as 
in the donat, said to be of 1451; then better, as in the 
‘¢ Appeal Against the Turks,’’ of 1454; and then admira- 
bly, as in the ‘‘ Letters of Indulgence,’’ of 1455. 

But to return to the bible, that curious and magnificent 
monument of the birth of printing, of which there still 
remain many copies, some on vellum and some on paper. 
The 1,282 pages of which it is composed are set in a gothic 


* This seems not to be rigorously exact, unless Gutenberg’s press was large 
enough to take on a form of twenty folio pages, which is not likely. It is more 
reasonable to accept the statement of M. Bernard, that four pages constituted a 
form, ‘‘in such manner that they might cut and separate the sheets, instead of 
folding into double leaves, which was more commodious than the ordinary practice, 
especially for vellum, on which the knife of the folder wou!d not make much impres- 
sion.”” However, it is evident that if Gutenberg printed his bible in forms of four 
pages, those four pages might be distributed as soon as they were “ off,” instead of 
waiting until the whole twenty pages were printed.— 7vans/ator. 

+ It was at this epoch the custom, introduced by the scribes and of universal 
observance, to regard the number of lines in a page as one of the most distinctive 
characteristics of any book. 
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letter, eighteen typographic points * in size, and are divided 
into sixty-six signatures, generally of twenty pages each. 
I say generally, because there are some signatures having 


more and some less than that, probably to permit the | 


division of the work into two or more volumes to suit the 
preferences of purchasers. Blank spaces were left for the 
rubricated letters, which were afterward inserted by hand. 
The lines of the text are not always filled out; where a 
word or syllable could not be got in, the line was blanked 
out and the word or syllable thrown over into the next line, 
causing a column of prose to resemble somewhat a column of 
poetry, as far as each line being of a different length goes, 
the inequality, however, being not quite so apparent as in 
poetry, the lines being brought as near as possible to the 
end.+ Divisions of words are indicated by two short 
parallel lines, placed obliquely outside the measure in the 
blank space between the columns, for words in the first 
column, and outside the page in the furniture (dans /a 
garniture) for words in the last column. Indeed, the pre- 
vailing style of the manuscripts of the time was followed as 
far as possible, not because of a desire to deceive the 
public, but because such was the accepted usage in all that 
could be taken as a guide, the printer being actuated by 
the same motives which induce the writers of today to 
follow the style of printed matter in their manuscripts. 
As to the presswork, notwithstanding its relative perfection 
as compared with block printing, it is not rare to meet with 
‘‘monks’’ and ‘¢ friars,’’ { and other little blemishes which 
denote the crude methods and inexperience of the press- 
man, as well as the rough and imperfect construction of 
the press itself. In short, the work is divided, typographic- 
ally speaking, into nine distinct parts, by which it might 
be made into as many volumes or numbers, as follows : 

Part 1. The pentateuch; nine signatures of twenty 
pages,§ and one of twenty-two pages. 

Part 2. Joshua, Judges and Ruth; two signatures of 
twenty pages, and one of fourteen pages. 

Part 3. Kings, Chronicles and Esdras; thirteen signa- 
tures, the two last having twenty-two pages each. 

Part 4. Toby, Judith, Esther, Job and the Psalms ; 
seven signatures, the last having eight pages only. 


* As typographic points are not of precisely the same size in all the printing offices 
and typefoundries in Paris, I would notify the reader that I have adopted the system 
which is based on twenty-five points to the centimeter, 

+ The probable reason why the lines in early printed books are not spaced out to 
an even length, is that the compositor had not yet begun to use the “rule.’”’ This 
useful little slip of metal enables each letter, as it is placed in the stick, to be passed 
along on an even surface to its destination, instead of catching on every unevenness 


or burr of the preceding line. Its absence would entail many obstructions to the. 


spacing out of lines, and render the plan of leaving all the space at the end at once 
more easy, expeditious, and free from accident.—Wwm. Braves, Life and Typog- 
raphy of Caxton. 

The sticks were at this time of the rudest construction, being of hardwood, 
mortised for the reception of the type, a separate stick being necessary for each 
different width of page or ‘‘ measure.” — 7ranslator. 

{ When the pressman has not distributed the balls, and the ink lies in blotches, 
itis called a monk. When the balls do not take, the untaking part that touches the 
form will leave it white; or if the pressman skip any part of the form, and do not 
touch it with the balls, though they do take in both these cases, the white places are 
called /riars.—Hansard Typographia, London, 1825. 

2 The modern binder begins by folding his sheets into 4to, 8vo, etc., while in 
early times the collation of the sheets preceded the folding. The types were so 
arranged that when three, four or five sheets were folded one inside the other quire- 
wise, the pages should be in their proper sequence. ‘The open sheets of each section 
being gathered were knocked even and folded in the middle. ‘This was in accord- 
ance with the old usage of the scribes who necessarily cut their vellum to the 
intended size before the manuscript was commenced.— W. Blades’ Life and Typog- 
raphy of Caxton. 
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Part 5. Proverbs and the Prophets; sixteen signatures, 
the last having twenty-two pages. 

Part 6. Maccabees and the Evangelists ; eleven signa- 
tures, the last having twenty-four pages. 

Part 7. Epistles; one signature of twenty-two pages. 

Part 8. Acts of the Apostles; three signatures, the last 
having ten pages only. 

Part 9. Apocalypse; one signature of sixteen pages. 

Besides these sixty-five signatures, the copies in the 
Royal Library at Munich and the Imperial Library at Vienna 
have an additional signature of eight pages, containing a 
table of the headings of the books and chapters of the 
whole bible, as a guide to the illumination; analogous to 
the ‘‘notice to the binder’’ of the present day. This 
signature has been cut out of the other copies as useless 
after serving its purpose. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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PRINTING IN ENGLAND, WITH PARTICULARS 
REGARDING RECENT CHANGES. 


NO. II.—BY JOHN BEDFORD LENO. 


O Harper's Magazine belongs the credit of attracting 
the attention of English printers to the superiority of 

America in the getting up of this class of periodicals. There 
is not much prejudice about English printers, nor, indeed, 
about Englishmen generally. In all artistic matters it is 
their custom to admit they are beaten, on the fact being 
evidenced, and in no instance can I remember this being 
done more readily than in the case referred to. ‘‘ Have 
you seen Harper’s?’’ was a common question in metropol- 
itan printing offices at the period to which I am now 
alluding. For a time, few, if any, could realize the 
method of its production. Guesses of the vaguest kind 
were made, but none to my knowledge elucidate the mys- 
tery. Their authors had no idea of the printing process 
being done on dry paper, dry paper printing in this 
country having invariably resulted in failure. The pre- 
vailing idea was that its superiority was not due to any 
new method, but to an after process of calendering. 
Eventually the secret leaked out, or partially, for it was 
not till after a certain large firm had sent a properly quali- 
fied agent to collect all the information possible, that we 
became fully acquainted with dry printing and hard pack- 
ing. ‘The first I saw produced by this process in England 
was confined to a type broker’s specimen book ; but it is 
to Messrs. Cassell & Co’s firm that we stand indebted for 
the perfection it has now reached in England. Ifa com- 
parison be instituted between the illustrated serials now 
issued by these well-known printers and publishers and 
those produced formerly, it will immediately be seen how 
largely they have gained by the changed method of pro- 
duction. 

There was a time, and that not long ago, when type 
cast in America was thought little of. That time has 
passed away. Even then, however, a few fancy faces were 
copied, or rather imitated, and, perhaps I shall not be 
going too far if I venture to say improved upon. As the 
design and cut of American fancy fonts improved, they 
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became more and more the rage with English printers, 
and by aid of the cheaper electrotyping process of repro- 
duction they were extensively copied. It may be fairly 
said, however, that this mode of borrowing new faces did 
not commence with the English, inasmuch as some forty 
years back I was commissioned to send out as many 
samples of faces as possible for reproduction to Mr. Rand, 
a well-known printer of Boston. English typefounders at 
that period were loud in their complaints at the manner 
they were being robbed by their American brethren. 
When the electrotyping process was perfected and easy of 
application the Caslons and Besleys found that they suf- 
fered more from their poorer brethren at home than from 
those who copied their designs abroad. 

It is a fact to be regretted, that the English law as it 
then stood (and now stands) afforded but little protection 
against the class of depredators named. Designs are not 
comprised under our patent laws. They can be registered, 
not patented. It is only mechanical action that can be 
protected for fourteen years. ‘The protection of designs, 
whether on type or aught beside, lasts for three years only, 
and, inasmuch as it usually takes two years to get a newly- 
designed type into the market, that limited protection is 
generally dispensed with. For my part, I never could 
see the reason for this dis:inction between designs and 
patents. 

With regard to English book-printing generally, it may 
be stated that a very large proportion is being done out of 
London. Several of our large firms have started branch 
establishments in country places, ranging from five to fifty 
miles from the metropolis. The object of this method of 
dividing work is to lessen the cost of production ; labor, 
and the rent of premises being much cheaper in such 
places as Aylesbury than in the metropolitan area. With 
regard to the quality of work executed at these outworks, 
little praise can be given, the better class of workmen evi- 
dently preferring to keep within London. 

_ In many of these country establishments female com- 
positors are engaged, and, moreover, an excessive number 
of apprentices. Indeed, it would appear that the second 
cause that led to the splitting up of large London printing 
offices arose from a desire upon the part of their proprietors 
to escape from the trammels of trades unions. 

Despite the drafting of so much work from the metrop- 
olis, it is strange to find that more than a score of huge 
printing establishments have quite recently been built in 
the immediate vicinity of Fleet street, where, as is well 
known, rent and taxes are encrmously high, so high that 
with the cutting prices now obtainable it is marvelous that 
they can be made to pay. Nor are such huge establish- 
ments confined to the district named. In Long Acre an 
immense building has been erected, and is now occupied 
by Messrs. Woodfall & Kimber, one of the oldest firms 
now in existence. The name of Woodfall will be recog- 
nized as of considerable historic importance, for was not 
the founder of this business the printer of the celebrated 
‘¢ Letters of Junius,’’ whose identity continues a puzzle to 
the entire world? I have no hesitation in proclaiming the 











Judged from these evidences, it should apparently 
follow that the printing business in London is vastly upon 
the increase ; but this is doubtful. I am inclined to think 
otherwise, and, from certain reasons that I will not refer 
to, am impressed with the belief that these giant firms 
result from their having digested no end of Jonahs; in 
other words, that they have swallowed up a large number 
of the smaller establishments, a notable fact with regard to 
most trades, and, perhaps, only to be looked upon as an 
inevitable result of individualism. Indeed, this, the result 
of the command of vast capital and almost unlimited credit, 
is everywhere observable. Some forty years ago quite a 
spurt was given to the starting of small jobbing offices, and 
many of those offices occupy foremost places today. ‘This 
spurt was due to the breaking down of the monopoly of 
typefounders and the consequent reduction of the cost of 
small plants. To this may be added the practice upon the 
part of the newly-started founders of supplying complete 
offices on easy payments, a practice still prevailing ; but 
the introduction of expensive machinery for jobwork has 
of late years had a tendency to play into the hands of men 
with capital at their back, for even a ‘‘ Cropper,’’ costing, 
say £60, is outside the compass of the majority of be- 
ginners. 

It is almost forty years since the first codperative print- 
ing office was established in London. That attempt, 
through bad management, though successful for a time, 
ended in failure. Some ten years back, a new attempt 
was made in this direction, and, as far as appearances 
go, with more encouraging results. In addition to the 
above, it may be stated that some few years back Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. gave their employés an offer of becom- 
ing shareholders in the firm, the shares being made 
exceedingly low to suit their necessities. It is stated 
that most of the compositors, machinists, etc., accepted 
the invitation, and that this innovation has proved a 
great success. 

This sketch of the printing business in England would 
be imperfect did I not mention the rapid increase of local 
and trade papers. Forty years ago the latter class of 
journals were exceedingly few. Now, there is barely a 
trade of importance unrepresented. Local papers were 
then wholly confined to cities and large towns. At the 
present time there is not a district in and around the 
metropolis that is not furnished with such a newspaper as 
those referred to. The same applies to county districts 
that are at all populous, though they may be outside the 
category of cities and towns. Unfortunately, these papers 
afford but little labor to men. Still they furnish plenty of 
boy labor, and are known to act as nurseries for the rear- 
ing of compositors, most of whom gravitate toward the 
metropolis so soon as they find themselves free from the 
shackles of their apprenticeship. 

I have no desire to extend this article to an unneces- 
sary length. It will not fail to give your readers a fair 
grasp of the present condition of printing in the old 
country, inasmuch as it will be found to include a fair 
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Written for Tuk INLAND PRINTER. 
ADVICE TO PRINTERS. 
GEORGE W. BATEMAN. 

HAVE chosen this title for my article because it is the 

least attractive one I could find. You may think it a 
most unwise thing to do, but when I assure you that I am 
about to write a moral screed, your mind will go back to 
the sunny days of childhood (original), and you will think 
of those long, happy Sundays when it was Sunday school 
and church all day long; when eating furtive candy was to 
you a wild and reckless launching into the ways of sin, 
and when the blithesome, merry Sabbath ended in your 
being allowed to sit up later and peruse the pamphlet your 
teacher had given you. Every number of this exhilarating 
periodical was filled, from title to imprint, with advice to 
somebody, and the influence of such journals has spread 
far and wide. For instance: You have plunged into a 
story, on the second page, surmounted by a stock cut of a 
lane, trees and a log hut, giving a detailed account of some 
bad thing acity child did, and, just as your interest is 
most intense, comes a new paragraph, which, in a half- 
dozen lines, gives you advice not to do what has been 
minutely described in several stickfuls. The influence of 
that one little story has grown into your whole life. 
There is no reasonable doubt that the original thrilling 
anecdote in the newspaper, which led the engrossed reader 
down to the merits of Dr. Dosem’s Dietetic Developing 
Decoction, was written by a former student of Sunday 
school literature. Neither is there anything to contradict 
the assertion that you learned how to do many a little, 
mean trick by paying more attention to the description of 
how the city child did it than to the advice to do other- 
wise. 

But, ravenous are our muttons, as they say in France. 
What I want to say is, that I have observed of late a grow- 
ing tendency to imitate those early writers of morality, 
and everyone is rushing to the fore with advice for some- 
one else. A man has been running a‘shoe factory for 
quite a number of years, and, by means of the technical 
knowledge obtained during that period, has managed to 
scrape together sufficient business to employ a large num- 
ber of hands in an extensive establishment. But an indi- 
vidual who has spent his days in a law office has his eye on 
the shoemaker, and he sees so clearly how much better the 
latter’s business could be run, that he comes out with an 
elaborate piece of ‘‘ Advice to Shoe Manufacturers,’ 


while, in the meantime, the shoe man has not been blind .- 


to the needs of his fellow-men, and issues his ‘‘ Advice to 
Blacksmiths.’’ With such self-abnegating examples before 
me, I, although laboring under the disadvantage of being 
in the same profession, rush to the rescue of a neglected 
class with my ‘‘ Advice to Printers.’’ ; 

I sincerely hope that no printer who reads this will be 
so conceited as to imagine he does not need advice. 
Remember, my friend, that this is an age of progress, and 
that at the present time the general public knows more 
about every detail of printing than do the majority of 
those who have worked at it all their lives. Why, it is 
nothing strange, nowadays, for the proprietor of an office 
to receive from a prospective customer a hint worth froma 
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| dollar to a dollar and fifteen cents, at an outlay of not 


over three dollars’ worth of time. The following few sug- 
gestions, therefore, should prove of inestimable value to all 
who are wrestling with the seemingly alchemic experiment 
of trying to make a fortune out of printing. 

If a chance customer tells you your estimate on a four 
dollar job is two dollars more than he wishes to pay, don’t 
give him such ‘‘ chestnuts ’’ as that the stock alone will cost 
more than the price he names, or that the figure you men- 
tioned leaves but the barest possible margin ; because the 
depravity and dishonesty of everyone connected in any 
way with printing is now so well known, that he will 
not for a moment hesitate to make such remarks as would 
cause him to be kicked into the street by men engaged in 
any other line of business. When he informs you that 
everyone knows what printers are; asserts that your 
ordinary profits are something over a hundred and twenty 
cents on the dollar, with other pleasant remarks, don’t 
look dignified or insulted, but give a deep-meaning grin, 
conveying the idea that he’s a wonderfully cute fellow, and 
you’d like to know how he got hold of the delightfully 
accurate information that you area liar, thief and swindler. 
Treat him, after this, with great consideration, as one 
whom it is useless to try any imposition upon, as he is on 
the inside, and knows your true character. It will, of 
course, greatly add to the evidence in his favor if you take 
his order at a lower price. 

When a person flies into. your office with an order for 
fifty tickets for a church lottery, don’t pretend to be busy, 
for you can’t deceive him in that way; he knows that all 
the offices in the city are kept open, and the hands wait 
around, for just such a job as this. Further, do not stick 
on the price because the tickets are for illegal gambling 
purposes; remember that this lottery takes place in a 
church, and do the job at less than cost, so that he may 
bring you similar valuable patronage from his friends. 
This rule also applies to the wholesale orders usually given 
by ladies— with the addition that you must show the latter 
innumerable samples and talk the matter out, ending by 
agreeing to do twenty-five visiting cards at less than half 
the price proposed for fifty, considering the bother she has 
had to make up her mind, and the time wasted in coming 
to an understanding. 

When you get copy containing a quantity of proper 
names, each written like a variation of the signature of the 
Sultan of Turkey, don’t hurt the writer’s feelings by send- 
ing to ask about them, but set them as near right as you 
can, and if he kicks at the mistakes afterward, throw off a 
little more than the entire profit on the job, as your pen- 
ance for his chirography. 

The old business of setting aside Saturday afternoon 
for distribution has, luckily, like other old fogy notions, 
almost become obsolete. Distribution doesn’t pay. Let 
the dead matter lie on the stone, where it can be readily 
pulled from, and you'll always know where the type is— 
besides which, there is nothing so unsatisfactory to work 
on as a stone that is nicked and chipped by mallets, 
quoin-keys, etc., so if you have plenty of dead jobs stand- 
ing around, you can throw key or mallet on them, and the 
stone will not be damaged in the least. 








If you should employ a new pressman, of whom you 
know nothing, except that he’s ‘‘cheap,’’ you will find it 
necessary to act with great delicacy in some things— par- 
ticularly in the matter of choice of inks. It may happen 
that, a few days after he enters your employ, the repre- 
sentative of an ink-making firm with which you do not 
deal may come into the office, and, catching sight of your 
new man, accost him with ‘‘ Why, hello, Jim, how are 
you?” and the two have quite a little friendly chat, after 
which the visitor goes away, happy and satisfied, appar- 
ently, at having seen his friend. Now, don’t feel hurt 
because you were taken no notice of, and don’t get sus- 
picious when your pressman advises you to try his man’s 
$3 ink, knowing it to be superior to the $5 ink of another 
make which you are using. He has to use the ink, and, 
of course, knows best, and if his acquaintance makes him 
a little present occasionally, why, so much the better for 
him to be held in such esteem, while your customers have 
no just cause for complaint if their cards, etc., are printed 
on both sides without extra charge. Again, when he tells 
you he is out of a certain kind of stock, send for some 
more ; don’t hurt his feelings by asking where all the last 
lot went to. If you don’t know, how should he be abie 
to tell ? 

If a specimen of new type should take your fancy, buy 
the series at once; it may be just the thing for that five 
hundred billheads for Smirkson, and if he marks it out of 
the proof, it will be useful for some other job in the dim 
future. ‘This advice applies to rule and border also. You 
may not, just at present, do the class of work requiring 
them, but if people know you have the material, they will, 
of course, leave their regular printer and bring their work 
to you in great haste. Should they do so, it is probable 
they will say that the other man did their printing for 
much less than you propose to charge. If so, go the other 
man one better, and cut below him. You will, probably, 
be a little money out, but then you get the job, and that’s 
business. 

There are a great many customers who will kick at 
almost anything, and it has long been a puzzle to printers 
how to satisfy them; a plan, therefore, which will over- 
come this difficulty is a blessing, and here itis: The first 
time a man gives you an order, don’t fuss and bother and 
endeavor to turn out something extraordinarily good. 
That will spoil him forever. Just let this first order be 
turned out in the easiest way and hurriedly. If he should 
ever order again, you may rest completely assured that 
anything is good enough for him. 

Never refuse to drink with any person who invites you. 
All the funny stories one reads concerning printers, depend 
for their point on the universally accepted belief that every 
individual printer in the world is a confirmed drunkard, 
and would do anything fora drink. As this belief has been 
encouraged by the printers themselves, who willingly set 
up all the paragraphs concerning their bibulous tendencies, 
you would do dishonor to your profession were you to do 
anything to destroy the conviction that, being a printer, 
you are a chronic soak. 

If you give a union compositor a job be very careful to 
watch him closely from the very moment he hangs up his 
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; sad wm 
| coat, and if he doesn’t become perfectly familiar with the 


‘*style of the office’’ within an hour or so, give him a 
gentle hint that you know all about printing by loudly 
asserting that the union is just full of incompetents; that 
you don’t set billheads in poster type, etc. He will be 
greatly relieved by the information, and respect you 
exceedingly. 

These few nuggets of advice are intended for the 
employing printer ; should they meet with their merited 
appreciation, I will freely give some hints to journeymen 
and apprentices later. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE APPRENTICE SYSTEM. 
BY JAMES BARNET. 

ORE properly speaking, the apprentice system that 

has come under my observation in the few offices in 
which I have worked in the West and in Canada, dur- 
ing thirty-five years, might be termed the want of system. 
Fourteen years before the great fire, only one out of 
the number I instructed repaid me for the trouble I had 
been at with him, but the grim destroyer claimed him 
as his own when manhood began to settle on his brow. 
He was as one in a thousand. James Greig was a fine 
job compositor and a good pressman. Although not 
under my charge, but beside me, was R. R. Donnelley, 
of the Lakeside Press, who served his apprenticeship 
faithfully and well with Chatterton, of Hamilton, On- 
tario. Another boy in the same office, on being told to 
do a job on the hand press, said he would not. The boss, 
on hearing of his refusal, ordered him to go to work, 
but he declined to do the job. ‘‘ My God, that is too 
much pork for a shilling,’’ and the young man was fired 
out without delay. It would be easily premised that an 
apprentice who had his own way would not make a good 
journeyman. In Great Britain and Ireland seven years 
was the term for which a boy was engaged or indentured. 
A premium on the latter of $250 had to be paid, so as to 
insure technical education and practice in all parts of the 
trade; otherwise, the boy had to pick up his business in 
the best way he could, but he had to serve his full term 
before an employer or union would recognize him as 
entitled to work as a journeyman. This plan was a good 
one, for it took all the time of an apprentice to be en- 
abled to say that he was a man and a workman. While 
in Edinburgh, in 1846, a young man was placed beside me 
to assist in getting up posters and programmes for benefits 
in Cooke’s Circus. I told my employer that if the young 
man was to remain I would leave. I did not consider it 
a part of my duty or agreement to teach another boy his 
business, for it was like “lifting a stick to break my own 
back with.’’ The boy had to go. If the employer chose 
to teach and look after his apprentice it might have been 
otherwise. 

As an apprentice, fifty years ago, it was two years 
before I set a type in the stick, for my employer intended 
that I should be a pressman. I would not have that, and 
he was told if he did not put me to the case I would leave. 
Next week I was placed on a box, at a double great primer 
case, to set up the solid matter of a half-sheet poster. My 
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case before me and the copy on the upper case, saying, | 


‘*There’s your copy, you b r, go ahead,’’ and left me 
to myself. I was ina quandary. I was afraid to go after 
the boss and ask him anything, for he would assuredly 
have toppled me over. Nothing else could I do but ask 
the single journeyman what should be done. Had I not 
taken his pipe filled with damp (twist) tobacco up to the 
next flat above twice a day, and rapped at the door, ask- 
ing the old woman to let me go to her fire and set the pipe 
agoing, and keep it so until I went down, that he might 
have asmoke? (This was before matches were invented. ) 
From this I felt assured of being helped out in my first 
essay at composition. ‘Thus it was the apprentices in my 
day had to pick up their education, and if they were not 
‘‘ gleg i’ the uptak’’ (sharp in learning) they had to leave 
and go to something else than printing. It has been a 
vexed question—the apprentice system; and if a plan is 
adopted whereby a boy has to serve his full term before 
he is recognized as a journeyman by either employers or 
employés, it will be seen that a boy will become a man 
unashamed of his work. The number of apprentices has 
been another point of dispute. Arbitrary laws on either 
side will not operate successfully nor beneficially to the 





interests of apprentices. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING AS OBSERVED FROM A 
PRINTER’S STANDPOINT. 

BY HARRY C. YETTER. 

LTHOUGH various processes of photo-engraving have 

% been known to draw the undivided attention of 
experimentalists toward bringing about a practical and 
perfected process of engraving printing cuts for many 
years back, it has been but recently that the printer has 
been able to procure what might be pronounced as a fair 
substitute for the product of the engraver’s tool. Its many 
imperfections and complications have had the tendency to 
hold it in seclusion much to the dissatisfaction of the 
baffled ingenuity of all who have labored in this direction. 
Of late, however, rapid strides of success have been made 
in this direction, and photo-engraved cuts are now used 
quite extensively to illustrate many of our leading publi- 
cations. 

Notwithstanding the fact, however, that this subject 
has received more scientific explanation and intricate appli- 
cation than any other embellishment the art preservative 
of arts has yet received, it cannot be truthfully said to be 
at present without many imperfections ; and it remains 
for time and practical usage and development to proclaim 
the photo-engraving processes as the rival and equal to the 
old reliable wood engravings. 

There are many processes in the field and likewise 
many photo-engravers. Each artist has a process of his 
own, and each does not hesitate to pronounce his as the 
best and only method. 

If there has been anything that has discouraged the 
progress of this valuable art it has been the unmeritorious 
experimenting of those who have labored under the delu- 
sion that they understand it all. The class of workers 
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raphers and electrotypers. It is true that in order to 
experiment in this line one must be acquainted, to a cer- 
tain degree, with the art of photography, and must also 
possess quite an unlimited knowledge of the use of chem- 
icals, which, perhaps, the average photographer is blessed 
with. But when a photographer attempts to make an 
article to be used by a printer with such knowledge as he 
may have occasion to use in his own business, and is unin- 
formed as to the merits of a printing cut, he must not 
blame the printer for offering up a slight objection to the 
merits of his work. 

The electrotyper has a better claim than his friend the 
photographer, for it is the electrotyper that handles almost 
every cut. But the writer as a printer, and one who is 
informed in chemistry, and who has given the subject of 
photo-engraving very close attention for quite a number of 
years, believes that he is justified in saying that no one 
can (minutely speaking) judge the merits and qualities of 
a fine cut unless he is thoroughly posted in regard to the 
manner in which the impression is taken from that cut. I 
consider the engraver the first in the line, with the press- 
man and compositor next. 

I do not wish to be understood as stating that one must 
be the follower of a certain branch of business in order to 
make a successful photo-engraver, but wish to point to 
those whom I consider best adapted to produce the best 
work. 

The best process which, perhaps, is on the market is that 
which is said to be the work of Mr. Frederick Ives, and 
which is known as the ‘‘Ives Process.’’ By this method 
a picture can be lifted from nature and produced into a 
printing cut without any drawing or tracing whatever, the 
half tones being taken out by a very fine mezzo tint. 

The writer has seen some very beautiful specimens of 
this work, part of which has been produced in this maga- 
zine, and he does not hesitate to pronounce it as near per- 
fection as can possibly be, for certain classes of work, and 
which consists chiefly of landscapes. But even then there 
are complaints heard against the Ives cuts, the chief one 
of which is the difficulty experienced in running them on 
the press. 

While it is not denied that the Ives cut is a very fine 
piece of engraving when printed upon coated or enameled 
paper, and handled by a competent pressman, it is when 
used as the average cut is used upon an ordinary quality of 
paper that it becomes impracticable, for the reason that 
the very fine linings are of such a small depth as to cause 
them to become filled up with the fine fibers of the paper, 
and thus present a smudgy appearance. But the Ives cut, 
as before stated, in the hands of a good pressman, with a 
good, hard or enameled surface to print upon, presents a 
picture with all the shades and lights depicted as nature 
has herself drawn, and no artist, no matter how skilled he 
may be, can excel nature herself. 

It is a well-known fact, that the fine texture of an 
engraving, both in a wood engraving and a photo-engrav- 
ing, is what gives it the smooth and soft, graduated effect, 
but the wood-engraver seems to have the advantage at 
present over his rival, for a fine wood engraving is easier 














handled than the half-tone photo-engravings; and it 
remains for Mr. Ives and other experimenters in this line, 
while adhering to their very fine soft effect, to obtain a 
greater depth. With this accomplished the half-tone 
photo-engraving will stand as a fair substitute for the 
costly work of the skilled and artistic production of the 
wood engraver. 

There is another class of work which has pushed itself 
somewhat to the front of late years, and which is known 
as pen sketch work, and which has done more to injure 
the business of the wood engraver than the other. 

While pen sketch engraving for certain classes of work 
has lessened the cost to the printer, it cannot be said to be 
on an average equal to a wood engraving. 

A pen sketch engraving depends in a great measure 
upon the ability of the designer, and even then there is 
that open white appearance which is not equal to the solid 
smooth finish of the wood engraving. Then again, witha 
fine, perfect drawing there is considerable difficulty experi- 
enced in producing it as a zinc etching. 

Zinc etching has not yet reached a stage of perfection, 
and a fine pen drawing is often spoiled by the etcher. 
The fine, tender lines will not stand the action of the acid, 
and the printer is oftentimes handed a cut which has been 
drawn from a fine pen sketch, but with the ‘fine lines 
broken and ragged on the surface. This is an inexcusable 
evil, and is brought about by not giving the work of etch- 
ing the plate a sufficient care, attention and time. In his 
over-anxious desire to produce cheap work, the average 
zinc engraver turns out engravings that can only be used 
by the printer with great difficulty. 

Then, again, there is another factor that ofttimes causes 
a detriment to this class of work, namely, the manner 
in which the negative is made from the drawing. 

The negative for this class of work is required to be 
very dense, and in intensifying the same the chemicals 
used have a tendency to widen and cause the lines to 
become ragged, if not handled by an expert, and even 
then drawings of a very fine character are altered to a 
certain degree by this process. 

It is to be regretted that this class of work has had 
such a downward tendency. A short time ago zinc etch- 
ing was a craze among a certain fraternity, but now there 
don’t seem to be money enough in the business to entice 
those who would no doubt remove its many imperfections. 
The printing trade should encourage first-class zinc engrav- 
ing by paying liberally for good work, and should 
endeavor to stamp out the increasing army of amateur 
artists who have placarded themselves photo-engravers, for 
the printers themselves have a grievance in this direction. 
‘Tn union there is strength.’’ 

A fine zinc-etched cut is something to be admired by a 
printer, for it has a printing quality superior to an electro- 
type. It is hard and substantial and will stand a good 
strong impression. The fine delicate lines are not so apt 
to give way. But the zinc etcher has before him a wide 
field of study and has many imperfections yet to overcome. 

Taken all in all photo-engraving is of such a character 
that the printing fraternity cannot fail to hail it with a 
friendly grasp of welcome, for it will ultimately enable 
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him to procure what he has been in the habit of paying 
costly prices for. A reduction in the expense and rapidity 
of manufacture will result in the extensive usage of all 
classes of engravings, and will enable the public at large 
to behold that which they have been deprived of seeing 
on account of the cost attached to the production ot 
engravings. 

It is surprising to note how this progressive age of 
journalism has taken hold of zinc-etched engravings. 
There is not an important event transpires that is not pro- 
fuseiy illustrated by our daily press, thus enabling the 
reader to read and correctly imagine the great scenes of 
daily life. 

It is to be hoped by all that this great sister to the art 
preservative of arts will continue in its rapid strides of 
success, and allow its illumining rays to blend together in 
throwing the light of intellect across the path of a pro- 
gressive people. 

Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
NO. XXXVII.—BY S. W. FALLIS, 

HE borders which appeared in Italian books of the 
period of about 1550, and more especially in those 
printed at Venice, frequently display great excellence both 
in design and execution. They areas a rule much lighter 
and more varied in design than those printed in the Ger- 
man books of the same period, and cross-hatching, which 
is seldom seen in Italian books prior to 1520, is so fre- 
quently introduced that it was evidently employed asa 
proof of the engraver’s skill rather than for the purpose of 
accomplishing any extra brilliant effect in the illustration 
or design, for much easier and more simple means could 

have been employed with more effective results. 

Many of the Italian printers’ marks or imprints and 
tail pieces are executed with marked spirit and effect, in 
the later part of the sixteenth and beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuries. An Italian artist, by the name of Andrea 
Andreani, executed numerous chiaro-oscuros on wood. 
He was born in 1540, and one of his earliest and largest 
works in this style of the art is dated 1586, the subject 
being ‘¢ The History of Abraham,’’ from the pavement of 
the cathedral of Siena. The first consists of twelve pieces 
printed in three colors, forming, when joined together, a 
large composition or cut of about two feet six inches high 
by five feet six inches wide; a second compartment, 
‘«¢ Moses breaking the Tablets of the Law,”’ is not properly 
a chiaro-oscuro, but rather a large wood cut, consisting of 
several pieces printed in ink in the usual manner, when 
joined together, making an illustration about six feet wide 
by about four feet high. 

The pavement of the cathedral is the work of a succes- 
sion of artists from Duecio down to Meccarins, who have 
succeeded in producing an effect of the richest mosaic, 
merely by inserting or inlaying gray marble with white, 
and finishing hoth with black mastic. The grandest com- 
position in the whole pavement is ‘*‘ The History of Abra- 
The figure is, unfortunately, duplicated in the same 
compartment, but where shown as grasping the knife the 
patriarch is truly sublime. These works lay exposed at 
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least one hundred years to the general tread, but have 
been rather improved than defaced by the continued 
attrition. One female figure which had never been trodden 
on looks more severe and harsher, both in outline and 
general effect than the rest. Those of the choir were 
opportunely covered two centuries ago. 

Another large work of Andreani is the ‘‘ Triumphs of 
Julius Czesar,’’ from designs by Andrea Mantegena, pub- 
lished in 1598, folio in size. Andreani obtained the 
blocks of several chiaro-oscuros executed by Da Carpi, Da 
Trenti, Da Vincenra and others, adding his own mark to 
them and had them reprinted, by which means he was fre- 
quently credited with having engraved many pieces exe- 
cuted by his predecessors and superiors in art, as these 
reprinted chiaro-oscuros are generally far superior to those 
of his own execution. He continued engraving until he 
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was upward of seventy years old. There are one or two 
subjects by him bearing date of 1612. Bartsch says he 
died in 1623. Other writers place the date of his death 
at 1616. 

Henry Goltrus, a painter and engraver, born near 
Venloo, in Flanders, in 1558, executed some chiaro- 
oscuros, chiefly from his own designs, the most of them 
from three blocks. Among his best are ‘‘ Hercules and 
Cacus,’’ and four separate pieces, representing the four 
elements. These productions are designed with great 
spirit, though the figures are in some cases a little extrava- 
gant. The foregoing, Fig. 53, is a reduced copy of the 
cut intended to represent the elements of water. In the 
original the impression is from four blocks. This fac simile 
is from the black or key block and is printed in black ink, 
while the other three blocks communicate the different 
shades and tints, and are printed in sepia. His mark, an H | 











combined with a G, appears at the bottom of thiscut. He 
died in 1617. 

The cuts contained in a work on ancient and modern 
customs printed in 1590 at Venice are frequently described 
as having been drawn by Titan and engraved by his brother 
Cesare Vecellio. This relationship, however, is questioned 
by some authors, as there is nothing in history to substan- 
tiate theclaim. Titan died at the age of ninety-nine, in 
1576, and the dedication of the work to Petre Montalbano 
by Cesare Vecellio bears date of October, 1589. 


(To be continued.) 





PRESSWORK. 

When beginning the day’s work, it is the first duty of the pressman 
to assist the feeder in getting his press ready. 

Look after each roller. See that it is clean, in good order, and 
properly put in the press. 

Have press oiled in every working part. Oil counter-shaft also, and 
wipe up drippings. 

See that driving belt is tight. 

See that each tape is tight. 

Examine the plates, if a plate form is on bed. See that they are 
clean and fast on the blocks. If the form is of types, see that the 
quoins are not slack. 

Examine packing. Make sure that overlays are in good order. 

Make a general survey of the press. See that screws and bolts are 
fast. Pay special attention to the condition of the ink fountain. 

Remove tools, quoins, etc., that are not needed, putting them in 
their proper places. 

Much of this work must be done by the feeder, but the pressman 
must personally lead and supervise all the work, and be responsible for 
its being well done. It is the pressman’s business (not the foreman’s) 
to see that the press is properly oiled and kept clean, and rollers are 
fairly washed and treated, and that the boxes of the counter-shaft are 
kept in good condition. 

The so-called “ accidents” of broken tapes and slipped plates rarely 
happen to the pressman who closely looks to his press; they are sure to 
happen to him who leaves this work entirely to the feeder. 

The feeder is the helper to the pressman and under his orders. No 
feeder will be kept who slights his work, who is saucy, or negligent in 
obeying directions. 

If the feeder is weak or inexpert in handling heavy rollers, the 
pressman must assist him, and take every precaution to prevent the 
batter of plates or maltreatment of rollers. 

All work that is necessary for keeping of paper, press, or rollers, in 
good condition for the next day’s work must be done at night. Under 
no circumstances should this work be postponed until next morning. 
All overtime spent in this way will be paid for. 

Each pressman must give timely notice to the foreman that he will 
need paper, ink or rollers. He will not be excused for the stoppage of 
press for want of supplies when he has not given timely notice. 

Every time a new lift of paper is put on the feed-board, the press- 
man in charge of that press must leave other work (like that of cutting 
overlays) on which he may be engaged, and inspect the presswork as 
well as the press and plates. Although the press may be in charge of a 
minder, the pressman is responsible for the work done on it—A77 Age. 





A PRINTER named Robert F. Gillin has recently invented a very 
ingenious machine for printing, folding and bunching ballots. It prints 
very rapidly, but requires a watcher-compositor at the cylinder to alter 


| the form whenever a change of name or indorsement is called for. The 


paper is run in full sheets, but is cut in strips instantly after leaving the 


| cylinder. Then it goes through the folder in as many strips as the full 
| ticket requires. Then the strips are recut into pieces the size of a 
| ballot, and finally are incased in a pasted envelope like a flat cigarette. 


A million ballots could thus be produced in less than a day. The 
machine looks as full of complications as a typewriter, but is as easily 
manipulated.— New York Times. 
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=== MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF Go 


PAPER 


CARRYING AT ALL TIMES THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK 
IN THE WEST IN THE WAY OF 


Printers’ Stock Papers, Coarse Papers, Printers’ Fancy Stationery, Ete. 
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IN PRINTBRRS’ STOGK 
We are Western Agents for the reliable and popular L. L. BROWN LEDGER PAPERS 
and THE NATIONAL SAFETY PAPERS; while our well-known brands of FLAT WRITING 
PAPERS, such as the FLORENCE, WELLAND, LEDGER Mitts, BurLer, Mascot, St. CHARLES, 
Carey, Roya Crown, etc., have found a leading place with the consuming trade. Also, our 
BOOK PAPERS, PRINT PAPERS, COVER PAPERS, CARDBOARDS, ENVELOPES, 


etc., are steadily increasing in demand. 








DUR MOTTO—A High Standard of Enods, Fair Prices and Square Dealing. 








In Coarse Papers we make a specialty of Car-Lot Shipments; and in Fancy Stationery, 
see our late sample books as described in New Catalogue just issued. Send us your name, 
that we may mail you a copy. 


We solicit correspondence. 


J. W. BUTLAR PAPER Go. 
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Sam’L BINGHAM’s SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS ROLLERS 


——AND 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 





296 Dearborn Street, 
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‘THR STANDARD OF RXGRILIBNGBR. 


Below will be found a few of our Fatrons, outside of Fob Printers, whose establishments are 


now using Rollers furnished by us: 





TRIBUNE . . . . . . . Chicago. PosT AND TRIBUNE . . ..._ Detroit. THE STATES . . . .  . New Orleans. 
INTER OCEAN... : Chicago. FREE PRESS SE nee, Detroit. PICAYUNE . . . . . New Orleans. 
Daity News. . . .. . . Chicago. JOURNAL, = 2 4% & s .- Metro. TiMEs-DEMOCRAT . .  .—_. New Orleans. 
HERALD . Chicago. DISPATCH . . . .% © “Staal. EVENING WIsconsIN. . .  . Milwaukee. 
STAATS-ZEITUNG .  .  . «~~. ~=Chicago. PIONEER PrREss . . . . . St. Paul. SENTINEL Milwaukee. 
MAIL ye eed ee oe Chicago. GOUOBE . . s =» = « « “Stank Herorp. . . . . .. . Milwaukee. 
DaiLy Capiro. . .  .  . Topeka, Kan. JouRNAL . . .  . . ~. Kansas City. | GERMANIA. . . . . . Milwaukee. 
SENTINEL Indianapolis. NEws .. . . . . Kansas City. JOURNAL ie, b 5 3 oh & ebeorias 


BEE ee ee. ee ee Toledo, O. TIMES; 4. 2 « « « s dSsainsas*City. (COURIER 2 « & «% & East Saginaw. 
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SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ INKING ROLLERS 


AND ROLLER COMPOSITION. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


CHICAGO, October 20, 1887. 
SAM’L BINGHAM’s SON: 

Dear Sir,—I can add my testimony to the many others as to the 
good qualities of your rollers. I have used them a long while, and 
find much satisfaction in their use. A roller that will last six months 
on stereotype plates and do good work, is a good enough roller for me 
or any other reasonable man. 

LEVI SHURR, 


Yours, 
Chicago Staats-Zeitung Pressman. 


TRIBUNE OFFICE, CHICAGO, October 19, 1887. 
SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON: 

Dear Sir,—When I assumed the management of the 7ribune 
office I found the presses equipped with rollers of your manufacture, 
which were giving the best of satisfaction. 
of another party where inducements were “ lower prices,’’ a change 
was made. The result was, that after several weeks’ trial, the expec- 
tations of effecting a saving were not realized. We are now using 
your rollers again, with the same satisfaction that we experienced in 
the beginning, A set on our Hoe web, made last February, lasted 
four months, the distributers of which are still in use. Experience has 
taught me that an article is not always cheap because it is low priced. 

PHILLIP MASTERSON, 
Pressman Chicago Tribune. 


CHICAGO, October 21, 1887. 
SAM’L BINGHAM'S SON: 


CHICAGO, October 21, 1887. 
SAM’L BINGHAM’s SON: 

Dear Sir,—In reference to your rollers made for the Chicago 
Daily News, I would say that they are superior in quality to any other 
rollers made. They are put to severe tests on long and heavy runs, on 
both the morning and evening editions. I put a set of your rollers on 


| one of our Bullock presses, and run 61,000 eight-page papers, using 
four and a half tons of paper, and the rollers were in excellent con- 


Yielding to the solicitation | 


dition on the finish, causing no stoppage or delay. This was on but 
one press. We run six presses, and that day used forty-two tons of 
paper. 

IRVE. STONE, 


Yours truly, 
Pressman Chicago Daily News. 


CHICAGO, October 2, 1887. 
SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON, Chicago: 

Sir,—We take pleasure in stating that we have had the most 
perfect satisfaction with your rollers. We have used a set on both our 
Cottrell and Iloe stop-presses for over nine months, every day, on all 
kinds of work, and they were all that could be desired. 

Yours truly, 
POOLE BROS. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., October 11, 1887. 


Mr. S. BINGHAM: 


Dear Sir,—I can cheerfully testify to the good and lasting quali- | 


ties of the rollers you make for me. They are put to severe tests, 
especially on our weekly edition, which is a long and heavy run, and 
meet them satisfactorily. 


Yours truly, JOHN MANGAN, 


Pressman Chicago Inter Ocean. | 


CHICAGO, October 19, 1887. 
Having used Bingham’s rollers for a long time, I take pleasure 
in saying that they are first-class in every respect, and have always 
given me the best of satisfaction. 
Truly yours, P. M. BALKEN, 


Pressman Chicago Evening Journai. 


CHICAGO, October 17, 1887. 
SAM’L BINGHAM's SON: 

Dear Sir,—You ask me fora testimonial, which I readily give. I 
have used your rollers for a long time, and have no hesitancy in saying 
that they are superior to any others that I have ever used. I have a 
Set now on our two-revolution Hoe that has been running constantly 
for a year, and the quality of the work they turn out speaks for itself. 

Yours truly, DICK SULLIVAN, 
Foreman Pressroom Henry O. Shepard & Co. 


HERALD PRESSROOM, CHICAGO, October 18, 1887. 
SAM’L BINGHAM’s Son: 
Dear Sir,—Your roller composition used in our pressroom 
eclipsed all others we have ever tried. It is full of “life,’”? never 


“tires,” in keeping with the principle of the Hera/d institution. In 

point of economy, I cheerfully recommend it to all who believe in 
JOS. BICHL, 

Superintendent Chicago Herald Pressroom. 


doing first-class printing. 


Dear Sir,—I have no hesitancy in pronouncing your roller com- 
position the best I have ever seen or used in all my experiences. 
SAM. R. CARTER, 

Supt. Post-Express Printing Co. 


St. PAUL, MINN., August 17, 1887. 
M. F. BINGHAM, Esq., Chicago, //1.: 

Dear Sir,— For the past nine months I have constantly used a 
set of your rollers on our Hoe Web Perfecting Press, and find them the 
most durable and perfect rollers I ever used. I consider them the best 
in use. Very truly, 

FRED. R. PEITCH, 
Pressman Pioneer- Press. 


CLEVELAND, O., September Io. 
To SAm’L BINGHAM’S SON, Chicago, //.: 

Sir,—1I take pleasure in recommending your Composition, having 
used it during the past year to my entire satisfaction. I will need 
200 Ibs. for rollers, for which I will shortly send you an order. 

Yours very respectfully, 
J. B. SAVAGE. 


CLEVELAND, O., September 3. 


| SAM’L BINGHAM’s Son, Chicago, /11.; 


Sir,— We have used your Roller Composition for two years and 
find it to be the best we have ever used. 


Respectfully yours, 
SHORT & FORMAN. 


' NEW ORLEANS, October 10, 1887. 
SAM’L BINGHAM's SON, Chicago - 
Dear Sir,—We use your rollers exclusively, and with the most 
satisfactory results. The set made last fall for our Hoe Web Perfect- 
ing Press, were in constant use for over six months. 
Yours truly, P. KENRICK, 
Pressman Picayune Office. 
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Frederick H. Levey & Co. 


<i MAKERS OF =~ 








ALL GRADES AND COLORS OF 


FINE PRINTING INKS, 


122 KULTON STREET, NEw YorK. 





(From THE NEW YORK WORLD, May 10, 1887.) 


Office of FREDERICK H. LEvey & Co., 122 Fulton St., 
New York World: New York, May 5, 1887. 
In response to your request, we append herewith a detailed statement of the black ink furnished by us for use in THE WoRLD pressroom 
each month during the twelve months ending April 30, 1887, as follows: 








o————_ 18 8 6 ——_—_ POUNDS. 
DEMWcEaSeeouaeaes ius) Sone snesssamsens nou naene ssi osse ewes ees ehabaaee seaeees 8,377 
BUMP eisabbsa sh6ss6>s shooters arcssagner sen essSe Gases saeeas vase earaeassieseses 024 
BIW BUCEshho Sens sees aes eeacesaareasuneciaharenseereh chess sas oh asunnehescans 509 
STE PEL Py eo I aa Te Oc oe eee 6,180 
EIEN co Snap dss (Shah sabe besaGs sbASESeken $k ces kAESeRES AEDS EEN ERA SSOE 6,377 
SUE ESOL C4 os bs. S Dak G ub Oe es ROE EMAAR GH oS a bE ERE GKS ahh ARES SaaaeeO CRS BRAS 9,191 
November ......... Te ee Pe ee Pe Oe ent ee 9,175 
ee TS Per ee Pe ee eee ee ee ae 9,690 
° 1s 8 '7 ——_——_o 
MBE ooo 0 55505546 sne beeen secu uuisee bese ¥ases 6s 5siesnsnieesiees¥ibaweees 7:337 
PED bos abaG ues sea os6 sn osa soso ennuen senses keeekuee s4usssbhanensaencers 7,848 
oO EE Se Teer TT ee ea ee Pee ee 10,213 
PRUEUE Rpm hcsys bh phs55s5 d5nh555555555555555455 05000505 b waa ERE OS OESSaa ws eee Ass 10,243 
MIOUAL <.c5 a oiseinis os au wkeeeeiss ouea ame eeusunwes 101,164 Pounds. 
Yours truly, FREDERICK H. LEVEY & CO. 


New York State, City and County of New York, ss.: 
Personally appeared before me this 5th day of May, 1887, FREDERICK H. LEVEy, of FREDERICK H. LEveEy & Co., who, being known 
to me, did append his signature hereto and swear that the foregoing statement is true and correct. 


WILLIAM I. SHIMER, 
Commissioner of Deeds, City and County of New York. 





We pay particular attention to the manufacture of FINE WOOD CUT INKS for 
magazine work, both on coated and super-calendered paper, and for the quality of our Ink refer 
to the following publications, which are printed with our Inks: 


Century Magazine, . . (THEO. L. DEVINNE & Co.) || AMERICAN Tract Society Pusiications, . New York. 
St. Nicholas Magazine, . (THEO. L. DEVinNE & Co.) || A. S. Barnes & Co’s ScHOoL se a 
Cosmopolitan, . . . (J. J. Lirtte & Co., N.Y.) || AMERICAN BANK-NoTE Co’s 1s 
Outing, . . . . . £=(J. C. Rankin, Jr., N.Y.) | D. AppLEToN & Co., . ae 
American Book Seller,’86, (WyNKooP, HALLENBECK & Co.) | ee a ee “ 





GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington, D. C. 
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ry Pl FCI PSF JOB PRINTING PRESS 





should be with- 
out this Valu- 
able Machine. 
++? 























fA Mechanical Griumph ! 
Without an Equal! 


has yet been made. 


The Ink Distribution is obtained by a new Vibrat- 
y ing Distributor, combined with the Disk “and Fountain, 
which is equal to any revolving cylinder and distributing 
rollers, and without their complication and friction. 

The Platen slides squarely against the form when the 
impression is made, rendering it unnecessary to move the 
impression screws when changing from a small to a large 
form. The Platen has a positive dwell when open for 
feeding. 

The Fountain is the most perfect ever made to work in 
connection with a Disk plate. It cuts off completely, and 
cannot spring in the middle. 

The Grippers lay on the Tympan when making ready. 
The Throw-off is simple and perfect. 

A Friction Brake under the Ink Disk insures its revolv- 
ing the same distance at every turn, 

This Press embodies all the distinctive and important 
features of a perfect machine--strength, accuracy, dara- 
bility, rs and convenience. 


a ECLIPSE is the best Job Press that 





SIZES AND PRICES. 


No. 14, —Chase 8x12 inches inside, with Fountain, - - - $ 225.00 

No.2.— “ 10x15 “ . {= = 300.00 

No.3— “ 12x17 “ _ e - - - - 350.00 
With one set (4) rollers complete, one set (4) roller stocks, 


one roller mold, hand roller, oil can, two wrenches, and 
two sets roller wheels—large ‘and small. 





J. F. W. DORMAN, 


MANUFACTURER, 


247 E. German St., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 





Printers’ Materials Co. 
279 Front Street, NEW YORK. 


——DEALERS IN—— 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


THR NAW AND 


LIGHT WEIGHT STEREOTYPES. 


These cuts are made of a white plastic substance, discovered for this purpose 
by this Company, and mounted on the best Mahogany. They are more durable 
than electrotypes, and weigh from 50 to go per cent less ; hence a great saving to 
Advertisers in postage as well as convenience in handling. Send for specimen cut. 


ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE NEW 


ENAMELED WOOD TYPE. 


This is wood type with an enameled surface (patent applied for), superior to 
all other kinds of wood typein that it does not absorb ink. All colors can be applied 
without change of form. Send for specimen book showing all popular faces in 
this material. 

This type can be produced of any size in the Most ELABorATE Fancy Pat- 
TERNS at the lowest plain wood type prices. 

It presents the advantages of metal type without its weight or expensiveness. 
Printers wishing their own special designs can have them executed to order. The 
latest fancy metal type designs can be produced in all wood type sizes. 


THA NAW STYLAK 





atl PRESS. 























Five Sizes Made: 13X19, 1X17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x12 


(INSIDE THE CHASE), 








GORDON PRESS WORKS 
No. 99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE BaGcLey & SEwaLL Co., Watertown, N.Y. 
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THE COMPLETE PRESS. 


The CoMPLETE PREss is built in the same size as the Country. 
The form rollers cover the entire form. It has our new combination 
screw distributer, four angle rollers with riders, color back fountain, 
tapeless delivery, extra card delivery, new gripper mechanism, springs 
adjustable at each end, and spring trip. We furnish with this press 
one set compo rollers, roller mold, cylinder packing, steam fixtures, 
wrenches, etc. 


THE COUNTRY PRESS. 


BUILT IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 

Form, 28 x 44 
< 24090 
«23 X 33 


No. 1.— Bed, 38x 54, Form, 33x50 | No. 4.— Bed, 33 x 48, 
No. 2.— 35 X 52, «30x 48 | No. 5.— ‘* 29x 42, 
34 X 50, “29x 46 | No. 6.— “ 28x 38, 

This press can be run at a higher rate of speed without springs 
and with /ess motse than any other Country Press. We furnish with it 
two full sets of roller stocks, safeless delivery, new gripper mechanism, 
rubber blanket or hard packing, wrenches, etc. 


Compo rollers, $15.00 per set. Steam fixtures, $50.00 extra. 


JOB AND NEWS PRESS. 


TWO AND FOUR ROLLER. TWO REVOLUTION. FRONT DELIVERY. 


This press is extra heavy, and is designed to do good work at high 
speeds. They have all the advantages of the “‘ Complete,” with the 
addition of withdrawing underguides which effectually prevents 


NEW YORK OFFICE,— 57 Beekman St. 
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No. 5 ‘‘COMPLETE”’ PRESS. 


| wrinkling the sheet, particularly when printing “rule” or “border.” 
| They are built in the following sizes: 


| -_ I.— Bed, 38 x 54 Form, 33 x 50 Speed, 1800 per hour. 
0O.2.— “* 35x52 ss 30 x 48 “ 2000 = 
aeiy ce - ce a ce e 
| No = “34x50 a 29 x 46 = 2100 ve 
No. 4. 33 x 48 28 x 44 2200 
a a . 29 x 4 oo 24 x 38 iy 2500 “ 
No i : 7 x3 ze 23 X 33 
R 4X 30 19 X 25 


JOB AND BOOK PRESS. 


TWO OR FOUR ROLLER. TWO REVOLUTION. 


Form, 30 x 46 


No. 1.— Bed, 41 x 57, Form, 37x53 | No. 3.— Bed, 35 x 50, 
oe 4238 


No. 2.— “ 38x54, «« 33x50 | Now 4.— “ 29x 42, 

This press is simple in construction, and has great strength and 
rigidity of impression; the rollers cover the entire form. It delivers the 
| sheet in front, printed side up, in full view of both feeder and press- 
man; it has cylinder trip, spring throw-off, retreating front and under- 
guides, new gripper mechanism, removable fountain knife, adjustable 
feed gauges, perfect register, shifting angle rollers, distribution un- 
equaled except by our Book Series; ¢he form rollers can be put in or 
out of contact with both form and distributer by a single movement of 
a lever; the new bed motion permits the press to be run at a speed 
limited only to the ability of the feeder. 








THE BOOK PRESS. 


This style has all the advantages of the “Job and Book,’’ and are 
what we term “ Double Enders,” having two fountains and distributing 
apparatus. Dz¢stribution unequaled by any press in the world. This 
series built in same sizes as the Job and Book Press. 





THOS. H. SENIOR, Agent. 
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k Manufacturers and Dealers in all | 





A. ZEESE & CO., 


ELLECTROTYPERS, 


Map and Photo-Engravers, 


-Photo-Zinc-Engravers, 


119 MONROB ST., 
CHICAGO. 


2, 4, 6 and 8 Custom House Place, 








He <a 


For the approaching season, we wish to call special attention to our 


LARGE AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 





—— OF ——— 


LIVE STOCK CUTS 


— OF —- 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, etc., etc. 


Special Cuts of Live Stock Engraved to Order from 
Photographs furnished. 





NBARw GHAMPION PRESS. 
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Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs. .g60.00 Chase 10x15 in., Plain, Throw-off. .$150.00 
“e ce “sé + oe 


8x12 600 ** .. 85.00 «8x12 ‘* Finished, ++ 120,00 
. pees ** ad 725 “* ..100,00 re. ‘cans <a ‘¢  ¥ + 140,00 
10x15 ‘‘ ** _ 2000 “© ...535.00 * soxrs ** sid ‘¢ ee 290.00 
*€ 8x12 “* Plain, Throw-off. .100.00 s  aaxryz *‘ ae “= 4e 240:00 
“e “ce ce 
9x13 +. 115.00 


Steam Fixtures, $12.00, Ink Fountain, $10.00. 


BOXED AND DELIVERED FREE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Easiest running; simple in construction; the equal of any other job press; 
every one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


A. OLMESDAHL, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in PRESSES, 
41 CENTRE STREET, NEw YORK. 


GEO. E. MATTHEWS. 
R. E. POLLOCK. 


F. L. HURLBUTT. 
CHAS. R. WILBER. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FULL LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED 





PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


—=INKSE— 


-6eART- INKS 























IN NEW AND UNIQUE COLORS. 


Office and Factory, 11 and 13 Dayton Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





ALL OUR GOODS ARE GUARANTEED. 
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Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


15 & 17 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE 


USED BY THE 


Chicago Tribune, Chicago Times, Chicago Daily News, Chi- 
cago Mail, Chicago Staats Zeitung, A. N. Kellogg & Co. (all 
offices), Sioux City Printing Company, Western Newspaper 
Union, St. Paul Globe, St. Paul Dispatch, Minneapolis Tri- 
bune, Minneapolis Journal, Kansas City Journal, Des Moines 
Register, Des Moines Leader, Bloomington Pantagraph, Du- 
buque Herald, Dubuque Times, Dubuque Telegraph, Quincy 
Whig, Quincy Herald, Omaha Bee, Omaha Herald, Quincy 
News, Oshkosh Northwestern, Kalamazoo Telegraph, Kala- 


mazoo News, Saginaw Courier, East Saginaw News, Burling- ° 


ton Hawkeye, Burlington Gazette, Keokuk Gates City, 
Denver News, Los Angeles (Cal.) Times-Mirror, Kansas 
City News, and scores of other leading papers throughout 
the country. 


IF YOU CONSULT YOUR BEST INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our ee Copper-Mixed Type. 





WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


Babcock Printing Presses and Howard 
Iron Works’ Paper Cutting and 
Bookbinding Machinery. 


| 


| 


SOMETHING NEW IN THIS SPACE EVERY MONTH, 


WE KEEP QUIET siei3" 


simply because we have orders in hand which keep us run- 
ning at our full capacity, but we cannot refrain from printing 
the following 





HIGHLY INTERESTING LETTER: 
KEENE, N. H., December 8, 1887. 
Messrs. GOLDING & COMPANY: 

Gentlemen,—About a year ago we put into our office one each 
No. 6 and No. 7 Golding Jobbers. We are running them side by 
side with Peerless Presses, and have had Gordons and Franklins. 
The Goldings give us perfect satisfaction in every way, and when we 
want more job presses, we shall certainly give preference to your 
manufacture. We are confident that your presses earn us a third 
more money than any other we have ever had, and our pressmen 

always prefer to make ready and run jobs on the Goldings. 

Very truly, 

SENTINEL PRINTING COMPANY. 


For here you have further proof that if you are in want of a job 
press, you are doing yourself an injustice if you do not inquire into 
the merits of the Golding Jobber. 

The Sentinel Printing Company are the leading printers of New 
Hampshire. 





9 5e The latter part of January our New Cut-Book will 
® be ready. It will contain more cuts, and a greater 

variety of them, than any Cut-Book yet issued. We will 

send it on receipt of 2c. IT IS NOT GIVEN AWAY. 


GOLDING & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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UNION TYPE FOUNDRY 


298 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL., 


———MANUFACTURERS OF——— 


JOB AND NEWSPAPER TYPE, 


REPRESENTING : 








Boston, Central, Cleveland and Manhattan Type Foundries, 
whose popular productions can be supplied at a 
moment’s notice, from our shelves. 





Hamilton & Baker Holly Wood Type also carried in Stock. 





LIBERAL TERMS offered on CYLINDER AND JoB PRESSES of 
any make, or JoB AND NEWSPAPER OUTFITs of any size. We supply 
anything required in a printing office at current rates, whether selected 
from our owf or other dealers’ specimen books. 





SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


4a> Our regular Monthly BARGAIN SHEET should prove of special interest 
to printers who are looking for thoroughly overhauled and desirable second-hand 
Cylinder and Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Folding Machines, Steam Engines, etc. 
Mailed free upon application. 

Estimates of Job and Newspaper Outfits cheerfully furnished. 

Correspondence invited. Send for Catalogue and latest Specimen Sheets. 


THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, 


298 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FOLDING MACHINES 


For Fine Book and Pamphlet Work. 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 





Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS, BROTHER & CO. 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 








THE INLAND PRINTER, 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
183, 185, 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


II. O. SHEPARD, Pres. - - - JOS. PEAKE, Sec.-TREas. 
A. C. CAMERON, EpITor. 


EpIToRIAL OFFICE, SECOND FLoor 183-187 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


‘Two dollars per annum in advance; for six months, one dollar; sample copies, 
twenty cents. 

Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings and four pence per 
annum, 

To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum additional. 

Postage stamps are not desirable, but when it is found necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. 

THE INLAND PRINTER will be issued promptly on the fifteenth of each month, 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Treasurer by postoffice order 
or in currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers will confer a great favor on the Editor of this Journal by sending him 
news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, particularly individual 
theories and experiences of practical value. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 



























‘ ONE THREE SIX ONE 

——— MONTH, MONTHS. MONTHS, YEAR 
PARMA GAET s divw cs sieecave< wees $5 00 $13 50 $ 25 50 $ 48 00 
One-eighth page ......e.seee 10 00 27 00 51 00 g6 oo 
One-quarter page ........006. 15 00 40 50 76 50 144 00 
One-half page......... 2500 67 50 127 50 240 00 
One page..... eecccccccee 42 00 113 50 214 00 400 00 








WANT COLUMN. 


Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents. Orders for this column must be 
accompanied by cash. 





Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be 
received by the following : 
M. P. McCoy, General Agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 7 Water Lane, 
Ludgate Circus, London, Eng. 
Cuas. W. Curry, 183 Madison street, Chicago. 
DoMINION TyPEFOUNDING Co., Montreal, Canada. 
E. A. STAHLBRODT, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Exum City Printers’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn, 
Goxtpinc & Co., 183 Fort Hill Sq., Boston. 
H. L. Petouzg & Son, 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 
J. G. Mencgt & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 
L. GRAHAM & Son, 99 Gravier street, New Orleans. 
St. Louts Printers’ Suppiy Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. Merk, 234 East Main street, Rochester, N. Y 
. N. Trrmscg, 110 E. Twelfth street, Kansas City. 
. C. Gow, 316 South Fifteenth street, Omaha, Neb. 
S. G. Duntop, 50 Phoebe street, Toronto, Ont. 
L. L. Tagzortt, care of Iowa Printing Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
P. A. Logrscu, Free Press News Room, Detroit, Mich. 
Cuas. McCreapy & Co., 142 Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WeseEL & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
W. W. DaniELs, 312 Twenty-first street, Louisville, Ky. 


NOY 


CHICAGO, JANUARY, 1888. 


HE article from the pen of our Buenos Aires corre- 
spondent, addressed to American manufacturers of 
presses and printing material, in the present issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, is worthy of their serious attention. 
Mr. Lodia has devoted a great deal of time and labor to 
the subject upon which he writes, and his suggestions are 
practical, well-timed and worthy of consideration. If 
promptly acted upon, we feel satisfied there is a rich field 
in the South American republics, especially that of Argen- 
tina, for the development of American manufactures and 
enterprise. 
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TYPESETTING MACHINES. 

HE INLAND PRINTER has published from time to 

time illustrations and descriptions of the several type- 
setting machines produced both in Europe and America ; 
and while giving their inventors credit for ingenuity and 
persistency, has, so far, been skeptical about their ability 
to successfully compete with the intelligent, expert com- 
positor. ‘The complex mechanism of some, the impossi- 
bility of correction, and the absolute infallibility of the 
operator, demanded by others, and the expense connected 
with the production of each, together with the successive 
failures to permanently prove their superiority, either from 
a mechanical or financial standpoint, over the nimble 
fingers of the human competitor, seemed to amply justify 
this opinion. But that these difficulties will eventually be 
surmounted, so far as their availability for straight com- 
position is concerned, we have not the slightest doubt, and 
hugging the mantle of self-complacency, or presuming that 
the production of a perfect machine is an impossibility, are 
tactics with which we have no sympathy. From present 
indications the typesetting and distributing machines, the 
invention of Mr. John L. McMillan, of Ilion, New York, 
illustrated and explained in the present number, and now 
in operation in several printing establishments, are perhaps 
the most successful attempts yet made to solve the problem ; 
the former setting fifty thousand and the latter distributing 
one hundred thousand ems per day, of ten hours, when 
operated by proficients. While not claiming perfection, 
it is asserted by experts, whose testimony is worthy of 
acceptance, that the trifling defects connected with their 
working are of a character which warrant the statement 
that ‘‘Skepticism must be put aside, and an examination of 
the McMillan machines made.”’ 

But improvement follows improvement in rapid succes- 
sion. Major E. Fitzgerald Law, of London, England, has 
recently patented a method of electrically operating and 
controlling a typesetting machine, or two or more such 
machines, at different stations, simultaneously. According 
to specifications furnished, at each of the places where the 
matter is to be printed, a suitable typesetting machine is 
placed, provided with levers or keys for releasing and 
arranging the different letters or other characters, and for 
operating the printing devices. Each of these machines 
is comprised within an electric circuit, which also com- 
prises a machine of a similar kind, located at the place 
from which the news is to be sent. The mechanism and 
connections are so arranged that when the typesetting 
machine at the transmitting office is being operated by the 
printer for the purpose of setting up the type or for printing 
at the transmitting station, the same characters will be 
automatically set up or printed at each of the other offices 
comprised within the same circuit. 

And still another. Messrs. Carhart and Goodson, of 
Minneapolis, a short time since, conceiving the idea that 
electricity might be employed in operating a typesetting or 
rather a matrix-making machine, submitted their plans to 
Mr. C. L. Redfield, a mechanical engineer, and editor of 
Wood and Tron, and have, with his aid, succeeded in con- 
structing a machine which, it is claimed, gives two hundred 
impressions per minute, or five thousand ems per hour, 
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By it the letters are punched in a strip of cardboard, the 
width of the column, from which a stereotype is made in 
the same manner as stereotypes are made from pasteboard 
matrices. Punching the dies in, feeding in the cardboard, 
and preparing it for the next stroke, is performed by elec- 
tricity. The operator simply pushes the die to its proper 
place, and strikes the key. This striking of the key makes 
an electrical connection, which throws the matrix the 
proper distance for the letter to be printed, and at the 
same time throws down a hammer upon the die, which 
drives it through the hole into the matrix. The sole duty 
of the operator is to press the key into the proper place, 
and throw the spaces. When the line is finished a touch 
upon another key moves the matrix to the beginning of 
another, when a movement upon a third key returns it 
either for leaded or solid matter, as may be desired. 

What next? Verily, verily, we live in an age of 
wonders. 


A QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


E deem it alike a matter of justice to ourselves, our 
W readers and the craft in general, to answer once and 
for all, without equivocation, through the columns of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, a number of communications recently 
received, in a manner which we trust will admit of no 
misconstruction. In doing so we propose to hew to the 
line, let the chips fall where they may, prefacing our 
remarks with the statement that neither the cavilings of 
the professional labor agitator and blatherskite, who is 
always ready to intrude his unsolicited opinion, nor the 
willful and studied misrepresentation of inconsistent men, 
will swerve us a hairbreadth from what we consider the 
path of right and duty. 

We select the following, not that there is anything 
special in it, but because it is a sample specimen of the 
communications referred to: 

LouIsVILLE, Ky., December 18, 1887. 

DEAR Sir,—Is not the United Typothetz of America endeavoring 


to annihilate the International Typographical Union? Is not this the 
If so, how can the employer 
?? From 


cause of that organization being formed ? 
and the employed be brought into “closer communion’ 
reading the proceedings of the United Typothete of America one would 
suppose that our employers conceded us no rights they should observe 
or grant, and their actions speak louder than words. They are demand- 
ing that we forsake our union in order that we may have the honor (?) 
of working for them at almost starvation wages. Do you intend to 
support such an organization against the union printers, who desire 
only a fair share of the products of their labor? If so, cancel my sub- 
scription. On the other hand, if you really intend to act as peacemaker, 
encourage the members of the International Typographical Union in all 
things right, and I shall be glad to continue my mite to your support, 
and take subscriptions, if you desire. 


We reply, the objects for which the Typothetz was 
formed, taking its declaration of principles adopted as our 
guide, was of the destruction of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. Its scope, as defined by the preambles 


to the constitution of the local and national bodies, reads 


respectively as follows: 

To improve the trade, and cultivate a just and friendly spirit 
among the craft, the employing printers of the city of Chicago form 
themselves into an organization, designed to include the houses in 
practical business, with the view of exchanging information, of protect- 
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ing and assisting each other when necessary; and they hereby agree to 
be governed by the following constitution : 

With a view to develop a community of interests and a fraternal 
spirit among the master printers of the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada, and for the purpose of exchanging information and assisting 
each other when necessary, the Typotheta, and other societies of 
employing printers, of various cities, through their authorized delegates, 
do hereby organize themselves into a national association. 

If certain parties connected therewith have seen fit to 
pervert its objects, as above stated, we have no sympathy 
with or for such actions. When what we considered an 
unjustifiable and injurious demand was insisted on we did 
not mince matters ; but when the issue was changed ; when 
requirements were imposed revolting to true manhood and 
foreign to the announced declaration of the organization, 
and a vindictive line of policy adopted and an iron-clad 
contract demanded, a position was assumed which we 
neither could nor would support. In corroboration of this 
statement we herewith append the communication of H. O. 
Shepard & Co., printers of THE INLAND PRINTER, which 
speaks for itself, and whose objection, even to the adoption 
of the nine-hour system, was based on the coupling of an 
increase of wages with a reduction of working hours, and 
the impossibility of Chicago competing single-handed with 
its rivals under a ten-hour schedule. It reads as follows: 

CuicaGo, November 15, 1887. 
C. IT, Blakely, E'sg., President Chicago Typothete - 

DEAR Sir,—It has been reported to us that at the conference yester- 
day between your conference committee and the conference committee 
of the Typographical Union, the chairman of your committee expressed 
himself to the union men substantially as follows: “It it is not the 
nine-hours’ question but the Typographical Union we are fighting.” If 
this information is correct, we desire to go upon record as totally op- 
posed to any such programme. The war upon the union was made 
on the nine-hours’ question coupled with a demand for ten hours pay, 
and on that issue alone is the fight carried on as far as we are concerned. 

The importation of the war @ 7 outrance cry against the Typographical 
Union has apparently been decided on without debate or vote, is inimical 
to our interests and adverse to our opinions. We desire it to be under- 
stood that in such a fight we can be counted out. 

Very respectfully, HENRY O. SHEPARD & Co. 

We now repeat, THE INLAND PRINTER has no war to 
make on organized labor in general and the International 
Typographical Union in particular. On the contrary, it 
is as ready to assist it in every good word and work, as to 
condemn its hasty or ill-advised action. But two wrongs 
never madearight. ‘The fact that the action of the union 
had frequently been unjustifiable, did not, in our opinion, 
warrant some employers, when they believed they had 
gained their point, in exacting from others what they 
themselves had persistently refused to concede. A change 
of masters did not free the slave. Yet no sooner were the 
demands of the men waived, than the following iron-clad 
contract was submitted as the price of the reinstatement of 
their old employés : 

In consideration of $1 in hand paid, and the prompt payment by 
hese to me, on regularly established pay-days, of such wages as 
may from time to time be agreed upon for my services, I pledge myself 
to have no connection with, nor membership in, nor pay dues to any 
union or association which shall have in view or attempt the carrying 
out of any of the following objects, viz: 

1. The regulation of wages, by scale or otherwise. 

2. The dictation of who shall or shall not be employed in any 
printing establishment. ; 
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3. The making of regulations to govern foremen in the discharge of 
their duties. 

4. The regulation of the number or kind of apprentices. 

5. The making of rules which bind workmen to the action of a 
majority, Whether by threat or otherwise, and which tend to interfere 
with the workman’s right to earn wages. 

6. The making of rules, non-compliance with which illegally oppress 
and bring hardship to members of the craft. 

I specially renounce any connection and association with the Chicago 
Typographical Union, No. 16, of which I have been hitherto a member. 

I hereby agree, if I shall conclude to again connect myself with said 


Chicago Typographical Union, or to join any union or association having 
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any of the above objects in view, to give........ written notice, sixty | 


days prior to making such application for membership. 


intellectual improvement, er associations for the advancement of mem- 
bers in the art of printing, are not objected to, but encouraged by 
employers. 

This demand we insist was ill-advised and inconsistent. 
If it was unjust on the part of the Typographical Union to 
ostracize those who refused it allegiance, was it less objec- 
tionable when a similar course was adopted by the Typo- 
theta, the principle involved being exactly the same? In 
other words, the local Typothetz, while plausibly object- 
ing to the arbitrary methods sometimes adopted by the 
union, prove its sincerity by adopting the very tactics 
and system condemned. If, as it claimed, no qualifi- 
cation but that of capacity should be involved in the 
engagement and employment of workmen — prior to its 
organization — why should other conditions be exacted 
from employes afterward? If the enforcement of the card 
system by the Typographical Union afforded a just cause 
of complaint, upon what grounds could it consistently in- 
sist on the Typothetz supplanting it by one of its own ? 
The incongruity of the demand is further illustrated by 


under such circumstances. If these creatures will deliber- 
ately violate a solemn obligation, deliberately taken, who 
but a fool would place dependence on a second guarantee 
given under such circumstances? A thousand of them, 


It is understood that associations for benevolent purposes, or for | little better than relics of barbarism. 
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profitless investment. Let the International Typographical 
Union, at its next session, establish a ational or Jnter- 
national Board of Arbitration, accompanied with the 
requirement that no local organization shall embark in a 
strike until its demands have been passed upon by said 
board. Let similar action be taken by the National 
Typothetz, and these two bodies meet and arrange details, 
the appointment cf local boards to discuss the grievances 
or requests of either party, etc., the services of the 
national body only to be called into requisition in cases 
of extreme necessity, as a court of last resort, and the cer- 
tainty is that strikes and lockouts will soon be regarded as 
The claim that 


| the expense such joint action would involve, is a bugbear, 
| as it would be a bagatelle compared to that now incurred 





every month when a conflict under the present system 
occurs. We do not claim that in all cases an amicable 
arrangement would be arrived at, but such instances would 
be reducéd to a minimum, while every succeeding year 
would see these instances still further diminished. 

We know that objections have and can be brought 
against the adoption of such a policy ; that some employers 
would refuse, for the time being, at least, to listen to or 
codperate with it, but let this ultra element once be con- 
vinced that workmen are willing to submit their demands 
to the decision of a trustworthy tribunal, and that even 
from a financial standpoint, it is more profitable to show 
them that their requirements are untenable than to abruptly 
challenge a conflict, and the back of all such objections is 
broken. It is very well to talk about managing their busi- 
ness in their own way, on the one hand, or for workmen to 
say they are the only ones to put a price upon ¢hezr labor, on 
the other, but both should remember it takes two to make 


the evident dependence on the onor of men re-engaged | a bargain, and that the public also have rights which 


| neither can afford to overlook: Another, and by no means 
_ the least, important fact is that a temporary advantage 
| gained by either at the expense of the other and the sacri- 
| fice of justice, will eventually prove a plague to the party 


in our judgment, would not be worth the paper upon | 
_ and must prevail, and that w7//s and wonfs and brute force 


which they were written. 


were demanded are intelligent American citizens, part 


obtaining it. Our conclusion, then, is that truth is great 


Again, the men from whom these humiliating exactions | must give way to the requirements of justice and intelli- 


| gent reason. 


and parcel of a body from whose ranks a large proportion | 


of the future employing printers will be drawn, and to | 


which a large proportion of those making them formerly 


belonged, who ranked, too, among the staunchest advocates | 
| random from a drawer full, flanked through the efforts of a 


of its requirements. Consistency thou art a jewel. 

In answer to our correspondent’s question, based on 
the assumption that the United Typothetz is organized to 
destroy the International Typographical Union, how we 


propose to bring employers and employés, in the larger | 


cities, at least, into closer communion with each other, 
we reply: Where there is a will there is generally a way. 
The question is: Is the proposition feasible ? Is it desirable ? 
We refuse to accept the statement that neither party desires 
a cessation of hostilities, or is not amenable to reason. 
If the ‘stand and deliver ’’ policy, inimical to the inter- 
ests of both parties, has failed, and it has, is it not time to 
call a truce, to devise ways and means to put an end to the 
present strained relationship? Bravado or buncombe is a 





BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


HE page of reduced fac similes of amateur and black- 
smith work herewith presented, selected almost at 


skilled and proficient workman by a page of artistic trans- 
formations, justifies the above comparison, and will, we 
trust, be appreciated by those for whose especial benefit 
they are intended — the printer apprentices of the United 
States and Canada. It seems incredible that the public will 
continue to patronize apologies for printing offices, where 
such abortions are turned out, in preference to going toa 
legitimate business establishment, for the sole object of 
saving a few pennies. Such skinflints are little short of 
being criminals, and are doing ¢he‘r utmost to destroy the 
future of the American workman. We insist it is the duty 
of every honorable man, employer and employé alike, to 
do their utmost to uproot the whole pestiferous brood. 
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THE GUARDIAN OF LIBERTY. 
“ DUCATION, the guardian of liberty, is a motto 

E whose exalting truth we delight to recognize,” 
declared one of the speakers at a late National Educa- 
tional Association, and all the grave, reverend and learned 
signors nodded their heads and wagged their beards, 
approvingly, and breathed a very self-satisfied and lati- 
tudinous ‘‘ amen.”’ 

This statement, broad, positive, and somewhat aggres- 
sive, must be received with a liberal allowance of chloride 
of sodium, even though indorsed by the attic salt of a con- 
vention of teachers, and ‘‘ honorable’’ friends of educa- 
tion. The statement of all specialists when putting their 
favorite hobby through its paces will bear investigation. 
Robert Burns recognized this, and his statement of the 
minister when ‘‘in holy raptures ’’ seriously straining the 
truth, and ‘‘ nailing it wi’ scripture,’’ is applicable to more 
modern times.. Had the erudite gentleman qualified his 
statement that education was ome of the guardians of 
liberty no one could have raised an issue. It is doubtless 
one, and one of the greatest, but it is zo¢ the ‘sole, only 
and original Jacobs.’’ Other agencies with it share the 
honor, and we dare contend that one at least is its peer. 

There are several guardians upon the great fortress, 
ready with buckler and shield to do battle for right, truth 
and liberty, of both body and mind. Religion stands side 
by side with education, and temperance and morality are 
powerful allies. All of these crowd around the banner, 
and will strike sturdy blows for its safety, and elevate man- 
kind above the slums of ignorance, and enlighten and 
prepare the world for the blessings of universal freedom. 
But all of these, and we say it without in the least 
detracting from the good they have accomplished, stand, 
and will ever stand, second to THE PREss. 

A moment’s reflection would have convinced even the 
most enthusiastic admirer of education of the truth of this 
assertion. Without printing where could the means of 
education be found? How would knowledge be dissemi- 
nated? What would it be better than oral tradition 
shimmering darkly through the dust of ages, tainted with 
the prejudice and colored by the peculiar idiosyncratic 
individuality of mind? Education, to have the slight- 
est bearing upon or to be in the least the guardian of 
liberty, must have universality. The learning hidden in 
cloister in feudal times neither benefited nor influenced the 
world. ‘The secrets of alchemy never made the masses 
rich. The pointed wisdom of ‘‘ Junius’’ would never have 
shaken kingdom and throne had it not been sown broad- 
cast. Had Byron, Moore, Bryant, Longfellow, and the 
long list of honored names, have sung only to the little 
groups gathered around their hearthstones, would we ever 
have known anything of the beauty or sublimity of the 
strains born on earth but to echo in eternity ? Had masses 
traced the mystic characters upon stones only; had the 
Bible nothing more tangible of form than the speaker’s 
words, would it now play the important part it does in 
shaping and molding the destinies of every nation ? 

These questions answer themselves. It was printing 


that gave to all the power to resist time, and the press 
which furnished them with the wings of the wind to 
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penetrate to every land, and speak as with living tongues to 
every people. Education always has and always will stand 
second to the power that gives it greatness—the press. 
It is indebted for all it has, or will have, to the use of type 
and paper, and the more speedily they are furnished the 
wider will be the influence exerted. Learning in itself is 
a negative quality—a diamond hidden in the depths of the 
mine, a peari buried in the shell of the oyster. The subtle 
wand of the genii of the press is necessary to give it birth 
and also disseminate its influence. Without this it is a 
nothing ; with the means added to visit every home and 
speak to the ear of every people, it becomes the co-worker 
in every good, and the guardian of liberty. 

The chafing of a single individual matters little to the 
tyrant. A single clutch from his gauntleted hand can 
crush him; with spies he can hunt out the malcontents, 
and the Siberia of prison or death quickly puts an end to 
his murmurings. The highest erudition is of little avail 
against autocratic might. A single wave is puerile in its 
threatening, but the ceaseless flow of the billows over- 
comes all obstacles, and sweeps over all barriers. The 
education that breathes the breath of freedom, and makes 
a nation strong and great, comes from the press, is sus- 
tained by the press, and will only live through the press. 
The education that causes man to become the color guard 
of liberty comes far more from the press than from any and 
all other sources. Books are well enough in their place, 
but they contribute little to that end when contrasted with 
the constant teachings of the daily journal. ‘To say that 
newspapers are in themselves a successful and ever present 
means of education is but to reiterate what has been stated 
and proven hundreds of times, and enters not into the 
argument. Neither does the highest claim for press and 
printing necessarily injure the position of education, except 
so far as the usurpation ofall credit is concerned. Against 
that we protest. None know better what is the due of 
education than the craftsmen of stick and rule; none have 
better cause to rejoice in its possession, and none sacrifice 
more for its attainment. 

It is simply the appropriation of the foremost place 
that challenges a demurrer. There cannot by any possi- 
bility be too much education ; it cannot be too broad in 
its scope or too deep in its research. The more diffused 
and perfect it becomes, the more secure from social con- 
vulsion will be the world. But where would there have 
been anything of it, or how would it have accomplished its 
mission had the press not furnished the means of making 
knowledge almost as free as the air we breathe? Sweep 
its type, paper and machinery from the world, relegate 
its busy workers to idleness, and how long would it be 
before school houses and colleges, and other educational 
institutions, would be regarded as monuments of human 
folly. . 
Education will continue to go hand in hand with the 
press, but the latter will lead ; will be the power of as well 
as the power behind the throne, and together liberty 
become wider in its blessings, greater in its might, and 
resistless in the enforcement of its righteous demands. 
Yes, education shall be the guardian of liberty, but its 
chief and most powerful champion will ever be the ress. 
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COLOR BLINDNESS. 

NOLOR blindness is much more common among print- 

C ers than is generally supposed, if one is permitted to 
judge from jobs sent out. The land, especially during 
the holiday season, is flooded with abominations of tint 
and taste, with miserable chromos and calendars that are 
a disgrace to the art. When will craftsmen learn to avoid 
the delusions and pitfalls of color, and assert the strict 
taste embodied in black and white? Zebra-striped and 
rainbow-illuminated monstrosities will ever be a plague 
to the inventor, and are worthy only of some demented 
members of the paste brush brigade. Printing gains 
nothing and loses much from such violations of estab- 
lished rules, and in many instances proclaim the perpe- 
trator upon a long-suffering public to be afflicted with 
distorted vision and color blindness. Of course, we do 
not refer to the product of the true artist, which is always 
pleasing, but to the efforts of those who invariably go 
beyond their depths. 
{JE learn that at the last meeting of the Typefounders’ 
W Association of the United States, a proposition 
looking to an advance in the price of type was introduced 
and favorably considered. It is claimed that the increase 
in the price of copper, tin and antimony, amounting to 40 
per cent, fully justifies the contemplated raise. 
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BY H. G. BISHOP. 


¢. NAMES OF TYPES AND THEIR RELATIVE SIZES. 

N order to give full information and instruction under 
| this head, it will be necessary to consider two separate 
systems, for there are two in existence at the present time, 
viz: the old system of names and sizes of types and the 
new American point system. The probability is that 
within a few years the latter will be the only universally 
acknowledged system, but until then we must accept 
matters as they stand, and consider both. 

Types which are ordinarily used for book and news- 
paper work are called Roman, and these are certainly the 
plainest and most readable of all the types in use. Old 
Style is also Roman, but is made to imitate, in some 
measure, the style of type used in olden times, and the 
choice between modern and old style Roman is simply a 
matter of taste, both being about equally readable and suit- 
able for the same class of work. Italic has the same face, 
but instead of being upright, is made to slant to the right, 
and was originally intended as an imitation of hand- 
writing. Italic is cast to match both the modern and old 
style Roman faces, so that it can be used in conjunction 
with them, part of a paragraph being set in Roman and 
the other part, or certain words of it, being set in Italic. 





When thus used, it is generally for the purpose of giving | 


emphasis to such parts or special words. 

3esides the ordinary Roman and Italic faces, there are a 
great number of others (so many that it would be useless 
to attempt to name them), which embrace nearly every 
conceivable design or character, from the plain Gothic to 
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the most artistic and delicately formed ornamental faces. 
These are used principally for what is called Job Work ; 
and further on we will give rules for the compositor’s 
guidance in the selection of faces to suit the class of job 
he may have in hand, for this variety of faces is often a 
great stumbling block to the compositor, and leads him to 
set up the most incongruous and inartistic combinations 
of types. 

But whatsoever the faces of types may be, and however 
great their variety, they are all cast on bodies of certain 
regular sizes, that is so far as their depth is concerned, so 
that every type cast on what is called pica body would be 
the same size in depth, no matter what its face might be. 

The usual sizes, under the old system, are as follows : 


Brilliant, Pica, 
Minikin, English, 
Diamond, Columbian, 
Pearl, Great Primer, 


Agate (or Ruby), Paragon, 

Nonpareil, Double Small Pica, 
Minion, Double Pica, 

Brevier, Double English, 
Bourgeois, Double Great Primer, 


Double Paragon, 
Canon (or 4-line pica). 


Long Primer, 
Small Pica, 


In order to give an idea of the relationship that these 
sizes bear one to another, we present some lines set up 
from the same copy in different sizes of type. 

Printing 1s the art of producing impressions. from characters or figures, on paper or other mate 
Printing is the art of producing impressions, from characters or figures, on paper or 
Printing is the art of producing impressions, from characters or figures, on p 
Printing is the art of producing impressions, from characters or figur 
Printing is the art of producing impressions, from characters or 
Printing is the art of producing impressions, from characters 0 
Printing is the art of producing impressions, from charac 


Printing is the art of producing impressions, from p 


Printing is the art of producing impressions, fr 


Printing is the art of producing impressio 
Printing is the art of producing 1 


The following comparison will further illustrate this 
point, though unfortunately, under the old system it 
cannot be depended upon as an infallible guide, owing to 
the variations in the standards of the different foundries : 


One line of Minion equals two lines of Brilliant. 


mes Brevier ce $8 Minikin. 

comer ace Bourgeois se es Diamond. 

ale Long Primer “ “ Pearl. 

core ‘ep Small Pica aE. 188 Agate (or Ruby). 
oe Pica ea Nonpareil. 

BCID Vf English Minion. 

tee Columbian Brevier. 

“ot Great Primer Bourgeois. 

re Paragon Long Primer. 


Now, if these proportions could be depended upon, 
and if a printer could order such sizes from any of the many 
typefounders, with the assurance that he would get the 
exact sizes with an accuracy of proportion, nothing more 
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could be desired. But every printer knows that this is not 
possible under the old system. Not only do the above 
proportions vary, but if he should order any one size from 
two different foundries, he would get two sizes instead of 
one. He would find that pica measures six to the inch in 
some cases and not in others ; that should he be compelled 
to mix the types of one foundry with those of another, ke 
would have to justify with paper or cardboard to make 
them equal. 

But with the point system all this is changed. Not 
only do all the different foundries supply the same sizes, 
but the proportions are correct, and not only do two lines 
of some sizes equal one line of some other, but every size 
bears a certain relation to every other size, so that the 
power of making combinations with different sizes is 
almost unlimited. 

The following scale, issued by Mackellar, Smiths & 
Jordan, of Philadelphia, shows the names and sizes of the 
types under the point system : 


Soa MIU, cums lor tAken w Ge see eels Excelsior. 
oY STO TREE et ee ee ee Brilliant. 
waders 5s Wear tiem ier eS pice ry ae Semi-Brevier. 
Sia ae Caen RARE ee? Ce neem aes Diamond. 
Soa tT CRs Sa ho ae a ry ra Pearl. 
3 SS I a ee Agate. 
Dt, Sao cen tere ere te ee nce A ase Nonpareil. 
fae ES Ste TS Se ET ee ee Minion. 
Bt ens ek sos Shwe eeka ee cnr Brevier. 
Dee ee Kon ee eee eee . Bourgeois. 
[9 es REE Se iibee eee Res ose oa Long Primer. 
Pie er oe aire neh cee Sanh eae Small Pica. 
ee TE EE et LP TOT ee Pica. 
oe ( 2-line Minion. 
Me sedi wnensdhesssaceys 1 English. 
io een ares bien cena semen eats tiee 2-line Brevier. 


¢ Great Primer. 


ii a: Cee eee pene score ern men ; : : 
; \ 3-line Nonpareil. 

j 2-line Long Primer. 
20 “ soe te ek se ee eee ‘ 

( Paragon. 

B2 eens eeesieaeeaee ee eehe rene 2-line Small Pica. 
“FA SE PE PT eR, EOE SEE TPR 2-line Pica. 

2b Te open tect our sates es ces ..-  2-line English. 

BO =F =F an ake heh sees See sa eho 5-line Nonpareil. 

( 3-line Small Pica. 
> & « 
=e in ** (4-line Brevier. 

( 2-line Great Primer. 
Jeg saad Rey Sirk Soe Se ey ST ey See pales 
:  3-line Pica. 

BO ee ee eon on Mee te ne maa eaC eae shame Double Paragon. 
ee Rey ST OIE Fe eo) Poe 7-line Nonpareil. 

( 4-line Small Pica. 
BA et er oe eee ea Lento aie oie + lkaiieas. 

Bs BGG eke eee ne oe echoes ... 4 -line Pica. 

5 line Small Pica. 
rad “ e < “ 4 ¥s 
54 Wy ree ea ae a nn me \.9-line Nonpareil. 
Ri OS  ppcbesncanesnccssieseeeeennns 5-line Pica. 

“fA RS aed Be a Pe SS So ee 6-line Pica. 


It will be noticed that the old names are preserved and 
a few new ones added, and that each being made to a 
certain number of points (each point being one-twelfth 
of a pica), it is easy to justify the different sizes together 
without the aid of paper or cardboard. 

The compositor should become familiar with the relation 
that one size of type bears to another, and the following 
tables will be useful helps in that direction : 


TABLE showing what number of ems of other sizes will correspond 


with pica, from Io to 40 ems. 
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|e les] | 2) 8] al sl al & 
3 "x 3 & 5 5 =| S * e & s 
A & ere 3 o 3 > | bo vo mS B | 
aa n oo a a A A < = = a 
Io | I! 12 13% 15 17 20 22 24 | 26%] Io 
ia | a2 133 | 14% 16% I9 | 22 | 24 | 26%) 29%] 11 
12 3 142 | 16 18 20%! 24 | 26 29 | 32 I2 
3 | 14%) 155 | 17%) 19%) 22% 26 28% 31 | 34%| 13 
14 | 15%] 164% | 1824) 21 24 28 | 3014) 33%4) 37%] 14 
15 16% 18 20 2214) 253f| 30 | 32%! 36 40 | 15 
16 | 17% 19} | 21% 24 | 27%) 32 | 35 3814) 42%| 16 
17 18%} 20% | 22%, 25% 29 34 | 27 | 42 45%) 17 
18 19%] 21% | 24 27 | 31 =| 36 «| 390% 43 | 48 | «O18 
Ig | 201%] 22% | 25%) 28% 32%| 38 | 41% 4514) 50%| 19 
20 21%4| 24 | 2674 30 34%) 49 | 43% 48 31%4| 20 
21 | 23 251 | 28 31%4| 36 2 | 46 | 50%) 56 21 
22 24 | 265 | 29% 33 38 | 44 | 48 | 53 | 59 | 22 
23 | 25 | 27% | 30241 34%) 3934) 46 | 50 | 55%) 61%] 23 
24 | 26 284 | 32 36 41 | 48 | 52 58 64 | 24 
25 27%! 30 | 3343) 37% 42%| 50 | 54% 60 | 66%) 25 
26 | 2834] 311 | 34% 39 «| 44%| 52 | 57 | 62 | 69 | 26 
27 | 29%4| 322 | 36 | 40% 46%| 54 | 59 | 64%! 72 27 
2B | 30/4] 335 | 37%) 42 | 48 | 56 | Or | 67 | 75 | 28 
29 | 31'%| 344 | 3824| 43% 49%] 58 | 63 | 69%| 77%! 29 
30 32%) 36 | 40 | 45 | 51%) 60 | 65 2 | 80 | 30 
31 3334] 374 | 41% 46%) 5314| 62 | 67%) 7474) 82%| 31 
32 | 35 | 38% | 4234, 48 | 55 | 64 | 70 | 77 | 85 | 32 
33 36 | 39% | 44 | 49% 56%) 66 | 72 | 79%, 88 | 33 
34 | 37 | 408 | 45% 51 | 58 | 68 | 74 | 82 | or | 34 
35 | 38 2 | 4674) 52% 60 | 70 | 76%!) 84 | 93%! 35 
36 39 | 434 | 48 | 54 62 | 72 | 79 | 86 | 96 36 
37 40 | 443 | 49% 55% 63%) 74 | 81 | 88%) 98%) 3 
38 41 | 45% | 50% 57 65 76 | 83 gt 101 38 
39 42] 464 2 58%) 6637) 78 | 85 | 93%\104 39 
40 | 43%! 48 534%! 60 | 68%] 80 | 87 96 (107 40 

' | | 
TABLE showing the number of lines of different sizes of type contain- 


ing a thousand ems, from 10 to 40 ems pica in width. 


NuMBER OF LINES CONTAINING A THOUSAND Ems, 
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21| 48) 44] 40] 36] 32] 28] 24] 22| 20] 18 
22) 45 42| 38| 34) 30/| 26 } 23] 21] 19] 17 
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30 | 34/ 31] 28] 25} 22] 20] 17] 15 | 14 3 
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4o| 25 23] 21] 19] 17] 15 | 12| 11 | 10 9 
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(To be continued.) 
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By our Direct Process, from an Albertype print. F. A. Rincrer & Co., Electrotypers, Stereotypers and Photo-Engravers, 21 and 23 Barclay street, and 
26 and 28 Park Place, New York. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATION. 
NO. III.—BY CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR. 
HE best material on which to make pen and ink draw- 
ings is bristol cardboard, which may be cut to suitable 
size. No fluid ink quite equals good India ink which the 
artist rubs himself, but this is a very tedious task, and the 
prepared ink, which 
can be obtained at 
artists’ supply houses, 
though not of quite 
such an intense black, 
will answer every pur- 
pose. 

Although one pen 
can be made toanswer, 
it is best to have several 
grades, using the 
coarser ones for the 
drapery and hair, and 
a fine crow pen for the 
features. Far more 
graceful lines can be 
made by not bearing on the pen to make the lines heavier. 

When the pen draws badly, heating it in a gas flame a 
few moments will enable the artist to remove the hardened 





ink without difficulty, and usually makes the pen as good | 


as new. 
The larger number of illustrations consists of portraits, 


and it may be taken for granted that this is the most import- 
ant division of theart. If the original is a sketch the artist 
can transfer it to the cardboard by blackening the back 
with plumbago and going over the most important lines 
with a stylus. A safer way, since it does not injure the 
original so much, is to take a tracing on ordinary tracing 
paper. If it is immaterial as to which side the face turns 
this can be laid upside down and the lines followed by a 
stylus or a hard lead pencil, or better still, directions may 
be given by the photographer not to ‘‘turn’’ his negative. 
The tracing is apt to 
slightly indent the 
original, and if this isa 
drawing or photograph 
which it is wished to 
preserve, it is best to 
use gelatine and a trac- 
ing point, scratching 
the outline on the sur- 
face. Powdered prus- 
sian blue may then be 
rubbed into the lines 
and the tracing placed 
upon the cardboard and 
rubbed over with the 
handle of the stylus or similar tool. This will leave a 
light blue tracing which may be followed by the pen, and 
need not be erased, as it will not be reproduced to interfere 
with the cut. If the beginner is of average skill, his first 
attempt will probably be of the character of Fig. 1. He 
will be unable to distinguish form from shadow, and fre- 








| quently accentuate wrong ‘points. Note the irregularity 


and scratchiness of the lines as compared with Fig. 6. 
The indecision of the drawing is particularly noticeable in 
the ear. Note 
how the shading 
of the hat fails 
to bring out its 
form. An at- 
tempt has been 
made to indicate 
the texture of 
the hair by the 
lines, but it has 
much more the 
character of 
wool. Let the 
beginner try to 
make every line 
count. Itismore 
difficult to render an exact likeness in pure outline, but it 
can be done, and will usually look better than an attempt 
to cover poor drawing with a mass of meaningless shading. 
Try to follow the style 
of Fig. 2 in the begin- 
ning. There should be 
little if any shading in 
the face. In nature the 
gradation of tone is 
always gradual. But in 
printing it is almost im- 
possible to let a shadow 
fade out, the ends of 
lines being usually the 
heaviest portion instead 
of lightest. It is some- 
times necessary in the 
faces of old people to 

Pas. 4. indicate the wrinkles 
by a few lines, and in portraying colored people cover the 
whole face with a light tone, but to shade portions of the 
face is extremely hazardous, and has no redeeming advan- 
tages. 

As a general thing 
the hair, beard, and 
drapery should be the 
darkest. In white-haired 
people it is not safe to 
attempt to show the dif- 
ference in tone in the 
hair and face. Better 
leave the latter white 
and indicate the former 
by a few lines, as in Fig. 
3. The ear and nose 
should be boldly and 
plainly outlined, but 
never shaded. In a 
three-quarter view, the 
side in shadow may be covered with a tint, but it is usually 
unnecessary. Where a hat is worn the shadow thrown by 























it may be represented, and it usually relieves the face to 
put the neck ‘in shadow. The eyes, eyebrows, and the 
shadows beneath them should be dark, and the lines 
beneath the eyes, and those on each side of the nose indi- 
cated. In a front view it is best to make the upper lip 
dark, and indicate the shape of the lower one by a shadow 
beneath it. Also indicate a shadow beneath a moustache. 

All lines should follow the general contour of the form, 
and in the hair and beard particular care should be taken 
to indicate the texture. Cross-hatching should be avoided 
in the face, but it is 
admissible in drapery. 
Coat or dress had best 
be made dark near the 
-\ face, and to fade out 
’ toward the bottom. A 
few lines on the side of 
the head, as in Fig. 6 or 
7, often give the picture 
a finish, and taking the 
impression, make it 
print clearer. The shirt 
collar and front should 
as a general thing be left 
white, though they often appear in shadow in the original. 
In drawing for a zinc etching the artist has one advantage 
over the other method, inasmuch he can draw his portrait 
large and have it reduced by the photographer to the 
proper size. It is best to draw it as large as the original 
as the lines can be more easily followed. The proper size 
should be indicated on the finished drawing for the photog- 
rapher’s instruction, and when there is much reduction 
care should be taken to have the lines far enough apart to 
print clearly when they are brought together by reduction. 
Quite an important 
matter is what may, for 
want of a better name, 
be called the ‘ print- 
ability.’” Lines do not 
reduce in width thesame 
proportion that they do 
in length, and what may 
appear a fine drawing 
on cardboard would 
print a blotch in the 
paper. A great deal de- 
pends upon the photo- 
engraver, the stereo- 
typer, and the pressman, 
as well.as the ink and 
paper the latter uses, and careful experiments alone will 
enable the artist to tell how much detail he may put in a 
picture and be sure it will print well. 

Let no one think that newspaper illustration is beneath 
him. It is an art in itself. Many art students think that 
it is an easy thing to make a good newspaper cut. Drawn 
in their usual style, the portrait would in all probability 
appear as in Fig. 4, utterly unintelligible to the average 
newspaper reader and unprintable in a newspaper press. 
Even after he has entered thoroughly into the spirit of the 
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work his drawings, though accurate, will to the unpracticed 
eye, usually appear angular and colorless. The best prac- 
tice for a beginner is to obtain copies of well-illustrated 
newspapers, and copy the drawings line by line. ~ A little 
care and intelligence will soon enable him to understand 
the artists’ methods, and in a short time cause his improve- 
ment. Some of the best artists are self-taught. 

Care should be taken to make clean, flowing lines. A 
common fault of beginners is to end the line in a ball or 
hook. Shading lines should usually be parallel and equal 
distances apart, and should end evenly. 

Fig. 5 is executed in a good style, almost without cross- 
hatching, and will print well. Figs. 3, 6, and 7 represent 
styles which are very popular with the public, but quite 
difficult for a beginner to master. 

The illustrations in this article were made by the ‘Star 
Engraving Plate’’ method, and therefore each line is of 
uniform weight throughout, but this is the only distinguish- 
ing feature from pen and ink drawing. 

In the next article we will treat on other branches of 
the work. 
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A WORD WITH AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS. 


BY WALTER LODIA, 


N catering to the South American market, manufacturers 
| of printing machinery and type, and the makers of all 
such goods— being legion, they are too numerous to 
mention — utilized in the production of typography, will, 
steamship communication between the northern and south- 
ern continents once established, experience little trouble 
or difficulty. ; 

The way to begin and proceed is simple, economical, 
and will prove entirely satisfactory to all concerned. 
Don’t run off with the idea that expensive agencies and 
costly depots are necessary. Not a single one of the 
many European houses supplying this field have a depot in 
Buenos Aires. Any person here calls himself the agent of 
such and such a firm, if there be a chance of executing an 
order through any particular house. 

The fact is that many continental establishments export 
their goods direct to order. South Americans, both those 
in a big as well as in a small way of business, prefer to 
have and read catalogues, note the prices, and, rather than 
submit to the extortionate demands of an importing house, 
send their orders, with cash, straight to the manufacturer. 
The result is satisfaction at once to seller and buyer, with- 
out the commission-loving meddling of an intermediate 
party, whose sole interest is to make as much cash as 
possibile out of any article, be it good or bad. What 
matters the interest and reputation of the house to him 
(he generally ‘‘represents,’’ or, rather, has a store of 
material from at least fifteen to twenty different firms), 
when he palms off a lot of rubbish as the production of an 
honorable, self-respecting house ? 

The system of direct trading between North American 
manufacturers and South American consumers is what I 
should like to see in force, and intend continuing my 
labors with that end in view. 
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Now for some solid, good advice to the makers of all 
that relates to printerdom, being the studied effusion of 
one well informed on the matter. 

Catalogues, printed in Spanish, should be issued specially 
for this vast market. Let them be profusely illustrated, 
the engravings generally explaining themselves at a glance, 
giving a better idea of the article than mere words. Printed 
in the usual sumptuous style, characteristic of American 
productions, the southern printer will carefully preserve 
them; their mission, although perhaps not obtaining an 
immediate response, will never be ill-spent. 

By the catalogues being printed in Spanish, a distinct 
advance will be gained at our own European houses; for 
it has not yet occurred to one of them to impress their 
volumes and circulars in Castilian. The reason why 
Trance supplies the South American market with such an 
enormous quantity of the machines and fonts in use— 
practically three-fourths of the entire material in opera- 
tion —is mainly due to the catalogues, liberally distributed 
in these parts, which, although printed in a language 
foreign to South Americans, is very much used, and con- 
sequently easily understood. German and English are not 
so; hence, though these nations possess the same splendid 
steamship intercourse as the republic named, notwith- 
standing the incredible cheapness of goods from the 
Rhineland, the discrepancy in the supply of Teutonic 
and British wares, compared to France, is extraordinary. 

There is in actual use in the typographical establish- 
ments of the city of Buenos Aires alone printing machinery 
and type to the value of $800,000, supplied by different 
countries as follows: 





RD ia isin ins Pete euetets bins bt $600,000 

ee RS PSEA eg oa $100,000 
MMDUONL one fae ay ee SeSa Seber bar eseee $80,000 en 
PIAOI cc cc cae hiGe sree ene eeae aes cree $12,000 = 
UNE PIES can cee kee a cueee eee sess $8,000 . 


France, therefore, has supplied seventy-five times more 
material than has North America, and this in the face of 
the northern republic’s goods being universally esteemed 
in the leading city of South America, as, indeed, they 
are throughout the Spanish-speaking continent. What a 
splendid, inexhaustible market Latin America offers to 
the wares of the United States, if only there be proper 
means of communication established between the two 
continents. 

Some agricultural implement manufacturers in the 
United States issue sumptuous catalogues in Spanish. 
They are well repaid their expenses. Would that I could 
record the existence of even a tenth part of the agricul- 
tural machinery, in the shape of printing machinery, in 
Argentina. 

As above written, print catalogues and circulars in the 
language of South America, and send to the printing offices 
of these republics. In the States, hundreds of Spanish 
printers, capable of producing the finest typography extant, 
are obtainable. Their services should be secured, and 
profitable, satisfactory, and luxurious would be the tasks of 
their making. 

In the correspondence regularly appearing in another 
part of THE INLAND PRINTER, mention is made of new 








_ concerns started or projected; new journals appearing, 


with location of their printing offices; and any amount of 
other particulars that should have the attention of manu- 
facturers. Names and addresses of principals are always 
given, so that correspondence can be opened up with 
them. In the series of articles upon Buenos Aires printing 
firms, a complete list was formed of the printing offices, 
great and small, of Argentina’s capital. The establish- 
ment that has taken advantage of the information therein 
contained to remit their catalogues will have acted wisely. 
Such a course is the most successful method known of 
advertising goods in a foreign market. 

Locations of newspapers, printing offices, etc., are con- 
stantly being given in this journal. They should be noted, 
registered, and a memorandum made of all to whom cir- 
culars have been dispatched. A good suggestion is, that 
manufacturers make it a point to mail every month to 
South America ten to fifteen copies of the various printing- 
trade journals containing their advertisements. Though 
in English, these would, by their very typographical 
excellence, never be thrown away ; but always act as faith- 
ful, enduring canvassers. 

Under no circumstances whatever give a solitary cent 
of credit. It is better foreveryone that the ‘‘ terms cash”’ 
system be resolutely maintained. France never sends 
goods on trust, nor Belgium, and, I believe, Germany ; 
but information is to hand that England does do so, and 
by this contemptible, dishonest, provoking means manages 
to place her printing-office equipments on the markets of 
the southern republics. I do not wish to write that South 
Americans are unworthy of confidence, or would refuse to 
supplement their promises ; dv¢ they have an unpleasant, 
eternal way of saying mafiana (tomorrow) that is enough to 
dishearten any creditor. Absolutely, therefore, reject any 
other than the cash down principle. 

It is now only a question of a few months before we 
have regular steamship communication with South and 
North America. The manufacturers should, consequently, 
advance their best agents, catalogues, circulars, etc., to 
these parts in profusion. 

Before another year has expired I shall hope to have 
been able to register a complete list of the printing estab- 
lishments of Latin America. ‘The continent once flooded 
with United States literature of the art preservative, North 
Americans will stand on the threshold of success, holding 
an immense market in their hands, and can then cater as 
they like. 

That. will be a pushing firm who sends catalogues in 
Spanish, pointing out the advantages of the point system, 
self-spacing type, and copper, brass and nickel faced letters. 
Here is an instance of the necessity of the circulars being 
in Castilian: the machine, with front delivery, of a well- 
known firm, cannot be regarded as other than imaginary. 
My assertions were doubtfully received. 

A parting word, however, and that is: In all transac- 
tions observe strict fairness; let justice be ever predomi- 
nant. The South Americans well know and appreciate 
such. All goods should be sent faithfully in accord- 
ance with catalogue description, and should be, without 
exception, of the best make. 
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QUADRATS. 


BY PICA ANTIQUE, 


«TXHE United States is too large a dog to be wagged | 
by so little a tail as a printers’ union,’’ said a mem- | 


ber of congress to me the other evening, when discussing 
the subject of strikes and the complications growing out of 
them. 

The feeling so tersely expressed is, without question, 
growing, and the speaker undoubtedly voiced the senti- 
ment of many of his colleagues. 

Outside of Washington few know how sensitive the 
average congressman is about real or fancied rights, and 
how many members habitually trail their coat tails hoping 
someone will tread upon them. In the matter of printing 
something is always to be found that can safely be pro- 
nounced faulty, and causes are never wanting upon which 
argument can be builded urging the entire separation from 
any other controlling or dictating power. This feeling has 
largely increased, and been made forcible by recent action 
in great cities of employers banding together against 
employés. And such being the case it is more than prob- 
able that pressure will be brought upon congress to crush 
opposing organizations, and to that end the first blow will 
be likely to be struck at the great ‘‘ head center,’’ so to 
speak, of printing establishments in our land — that of the 
government. 

Not here is the place to discuss the pros and cons of 
the matter, and the above is simply thrown out as a warn- 
ing of what may be. 

a a 

SELF-PROTECTION is a primal law, one written upon the 
pages of nature by the pen of an All-wise Father, and, we 
opine, will not be blotted from the statute book of life until 
law and earth are whelmed in common destruction. It 
embodies justice, is builded upon the foundations of equity, 
is the avowment of a God-given, God-sustained right. 
Any wrong evolved from it arises from the want of per- 
fectness in human organization, the want of ability in 
human intellect to grasp the problem, to lift itself above 
selfish motives in the carrying out of a grand idea; to 
restrain its workings within just and reasonable bounds. 

+¢ 

THE combining of men devoted to the art for mutual 
protection and financial advancement is not new— not the 
production of the nineteenth century. As long ago as the 
reign of Henry VIII such a union was established. In the 
reign of Philip and Mary a charter of incorporation was 
granted under the name of ‘‘ The Stationers.’’ This title, 
however, referred to their having a fixed residence; to 
distinguish them from itinerant venders, not as now to 
designate the particular branch of business. With various 
changes this continued through subsequent reigns, print- 
ing not being sanctioned as a free trade, and the cause of 
downfall can distinctly be traced to overgrasping, mad 
ambition to rule, and treading down the rights of others. 

Is there not a lesson in this for the present generation, 
and may we not kill the goose that lays the golden egg by 
demanding too much? ‘‘ Better let well enough alone,”’ 


is a trite adage, yet there is much of wisdom in it. 
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THE philosophy of strikes is not apparent, even to the 
closely investigating mind ; the actuality of loss is to the 
pocket, and the sum total even during the last year, could 
it be correctly estimated, would stagger belief. ‘That con- 
tingencies may arise when such action is not only proper but 
to be commended, goes without the saying. It should, 
however, be taken only after exhausting the last court of 
resort — arbitration — and, as a rule, it is ** better to bear 
those ills we have than fly to others that we know not of,’’ 
before inaugurating a battle between labor and capital. 

A plethoric bank account has largely the advantage of 
an empty stomach, and a steady income will starve out 
weekly non-wages. Demand is easy and compelling quite 
another. The one is easy; the other a task in which Her- 
cules would have failed. Dives can sit smilingly in the 
glare and warmth of the anthracite, sipping the red, ripe 
wine and waxing fat upon the good things of earth, while 
Lazarus shivers and starves at the outer gate. Midas may 
lose a point in the game and remain unshaken. To pov- 
erty the blow is fatal, and will be used with telling effect 
in all future struggles. Better a rational, middle course and 
conciliation than defiance; better that wisdom should sit 
in our temples, than that rashness should make the load so 
heavy that we will stagger under it as long as we live. 

’ Kok 

TYPESETTING machines are becoming so common as 
scarcely longer to challenge admiration. Almost every 
city that thinks anything of itself is boasting of one. The 
East plumes itself, especially in Washington, and the West, 
not to be outdone, pushes Minneapolis to the front. The 
vital principle of all is the same. Electricity is the good 
genius that is to permit the tired fingers of compositors to 
rest, the slave of the ring that will swiftly and correctly 
do the work and at a much less cost. 

Has the manipulator of stick and rule anything to fear 
from this? Not without all human experience is to be 
reversed. On the contrary, work will increase in the same 
ratio as machines are manufactured. There are those in 
the city of THE INLAND PRINTER who can remember ‘ the 
row, the rumpus, and the rioting,’’ that took place when 
the first ‘‘ Steam Paddy’’ was put to work upon the 
‘* State Ditch,’’ as the Illinois and Michigan canal was 
disrespectfully called. ‘‘ You kin take the bread out ov 
the mouth ov the ould woman and the kids, but be me 
sowl ye can’t vote,’’ said the irate sons of the Emerald 
Isle. But steam-propelled machinery, to hasten excavation, 
did nothing of the kind, and the end proved it to be a 
blessing in increased demand for labor. 

The illustration is no isolated one. The history of one 
is the history of all. Typesetting by electricity will not 
come as a curse. The novelty over, it will be regarded 
as the fitting companion of improved presses, and with 
work done and office illumed by lightning we will be 
many steps nearer to the perfection all lovers of the art 
desire. 

' 7k 

AN old friend, who in his time wrestled with a ‘‘ Wash- 
ington,’’ lost a couple of fingers by shaking hands too 
familiarly with a ‘‘ Gordon,’’ who is racked by rheumatism 
and pinched by poverty, writes me to know what, if any- 
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thing, has been done toward building a ‘‘ Home’’ for 
unfortunates like himself. 

Can THE INLAND PRINTER answer? Has anything been 
accomplished? Is there any prospect of the corner-stone 
to be blessed by charity, fraternal sympathy and love 
being laid in the near future? Has the project been 
abandoned? Have any funds been secured for that most 
worthy object? Have hearts that should beat warmly 
become chilled and careless? Can no words of hope and 
encouragement be spoken to the waiting, long expectant 
souls? Are the bonds of brotherhood less strong between 
us of the craft than with others? Are our hands less open 
and our wealth less great? Are our needy and suffering 
less worthy? Does pain not as much wring them and 
want not as much cause suffering ? 

For the sake of our common humanity it is to be hoped 
the project has not been even temporarily abandoned. 
Before the closing of the present year we should see the 
building finished, furnished, and a flag floating from above, 
smiled on by the spirit of Franklin and blessed by the 
heaven that ever bends lovingly above all human institu- 
tions devoted to the care of the needy and suffering 
children of the earth. 

EF 

THE growl that one occasionally hears about want of 
employment comes with a bad grace from the lips that 
utter it. Goody, steady, educated, always to be trusted 
workmen are ever in demand. It is the worthless and 
unworthy that seek places. Their opposites find places 
waiting for them and their services sought after. It is the 
man, not the trade, that opens opportunities and gives 


reward. Exceptional skill may for a time force employ- 


ment, but, with moral character wanting, demand ceases 
with necessity. This is the secret of growling, and in 
uttering the thin-skinned excuse for idleness men simply 
parade their own shame. 


JOHN WATTS, THE FIRST AMERICAN STEREO- 
TYPER. 


Current histories of the introduction of stereotyping in America state 
that John Watts, the first American stereotyper, after making the plates 
for the larger catechism, abandoned the art. His first attempt is thus 
described by Dr. John W. Francis: “I well remember the anxious John 
Watts when he showed me his first undertaking in this branch of labor 
in New York, just forty years ago. It was a copy of the larger cate- 
chism, the one I now hold in my hand. Notwithstanding the doubts 
of many, he felt confident of its ultimate success, yet suffered by hope 
deferred.”’ Dr. Francis uttered this in 1852, and forty years back was 
in 1812. The catechism was ready the next year, and at about the same 
time David Bruce also produced his first work. To learn how to make 
plates he had made a journey to England, and had been courteously 
treated by Lord Stanhope, who, however, refused to tell him how to 
proceed, and Bruce was obliged to pay a sum of money to a workman 
to acquire the secret. This man, however, knew but very little about it, 
and in the end Bruce was obliged to reinvent the processes. 

Until lately this has been all that was known about Watts. Why 
he should have abandoned a discovery that seemed to promise so much 
and why he first turned his attention to it were inscrutable mysteries. 
Light has come upon this from a German source, and this, an attentive 
examination of the few facts we already know, gives an explanation as 
good as we can probably ever reach. John Watts was an Englishman, 
who first made his appearance in this city in the year 1809. He must 
have had a little money, for he was located as a printer at 51 Murray 
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street, in the directory of that year, and in 1810 he blossomed forth as 
“imprimeur et agent pour mm. les étrangers”’ (printer and agent for 
foreigners). The mm. are thus printed, instead of the customary way 
with capitals, for Longworth, the proprietor of the directory, had a great 
aversion to their use. In 1812 we find him making plates, concerning 
which he had most likely learned something either in England or 
France. As he understood the French language, it is probable that he 
had spent some time there, and the system of Didot being older than 
that of Stanhope he might have had an opportunity to hear about his 
processes, or possibly he might have acquired knowledge in both 
countries, It is clear, however, that this understanding was only 
theoretical, for a long time elapsed between the beginning of his experi- 
ments and the completion of a series of plates. In 1815 his stereotype 
foundry was at 154 Broadway, while his house was in Broome street, 
near the present Centre Market. ‘Tradition asserts that it was in the 
latter place his experiments were made. 

In 1816 he disappeared from the directory, but it is known that he 
disposed of his foundry to B. & J. Collins, sons of the worthy Isaac 
Collins, the Quaker. They carried it on for a dozen years, of course, 
with the improvements which experience would suggest. The oldest 
stereotypers, next to the four mentioned, were Lawrence Johnson, 
Thomas B. Smith and Hammond Wallis, who are said to have been 
three runaway apprentices from England. ‘They came here in 1819, 
and all turned out men of mark. ‘The earliest Americans to learn the 
art were Dill and Chandler. 

What became of Watts after this? ‘This question is answered in 
Meyer’s “ Handbuch der Stereotypie,’ printed in Brunswick in 1838. 
It says that in the year 1819 the Stanhope system, modified in practice 
by the North Americans, John Watts and his nephew, William Watts, 
was introduced into the ‘Austrian kingdom by them, and they began a 
foundry in connection with the University printing office in Vienna. In 
March, 1822, twenty-eight works had already been stereotyped, and by 
instruction there received the principal German printers, typefounders 
and booksellers learned the methods which they subsequently practiced 
in their own towns. They included ‘Tauchnitz in Leipsic, Brénner in 
Frankfort, Meisner in Hamburg, and Enschede in Holland. No further 
information is to be had of him, except that he was aided in his original 
experiments by Fay, the father of ‘Theodore S. Fay, a well-known man 
of letters of the last generation, who was once Minister to Switzerland. 
—The American Bookmaker. 


A DOLLAR BILL ON EACH “TAKE.” 


When news came late with a rush a few nights ago, says the Pitts- 
burg Déspatch, the typesetters in the composing room of one of the 
dailies in this town seemed unusually slow, and the foreman said 
sarcastically, for a foreman even is sometimes betrayed into sarcasm: 
“ Tf adollar bill were tacked on to each ‘take’ I bet you boys’d hustle.” 
A compositor at a neighboring case heard the remark, and, after the 
paper was set, told the following story: “ On the morning that President 
Garfield was shot I and a few other compositors were up in the com- 
posing room of the Washington Acfudiican. The paper had gone to 
press, of course, long before the news of Guiteau’s deed reached our 
office, but the business manager of the paper decided to get out a special 
edition. Somehow or other a reporter or two were corraled, and not 
more than a dozen compositors were set to work setting the matter up 
as fast as it was written. ‘To insure speed a stack of new dollar bills, 
fresh from the Treasury, was sent up to the composing room, and the 
man who cut up the copy was instructed to put a bill on the top of each 
‘take’ as it was put on the hook. The ‘takes’ were made precious 
short, you can bet, and we worked like slaves. When the last ‘take’ 
was set it was found that three ‘takes’ preceding it were missing. 
They were discovered on the case of a typo with a large head, who had 
removed half a dozen takes at one clip from the hook. When the forms 
were closed up we counted up, and the three-quarters of a column of 
leaded matter was found to have been cut into 120 ‘ takes,’ which meant, 
of course, $120 for the compositors who had set it. The Aepudlican 
was on the street an hour and a half before the afternoon papers got out, 
and the liberality of the business manager turned out to be a clever 
stroke for the paper. 
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HOW BEAUTIFUL JHE SILENT HOUR WHEN 
Morning and Evening thus Sit Jogether, Hand in Hand Beneath 
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MERCHANTS PROJEGTIVE ASSOCIATION 
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MARDER, LUSE & CO,  Awsiienacee"\ereoons. TYPE Founpers, CHICAGO. 
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EXPLANATORY 


In each size of the above series of “UTOPIAN” the following capital letters are cast with a 
mortise: A, C, EB, F, K, L, 2; T, VY, W, Y, to admit of the insertion of the following lower-case letters: 
a,c, e, mn, n, Oo, r, 8, U, VY, Ww, x, Zz; these lower-case letters are cast on a body to fit the mortise exactly 
The above lower-case letters are also cast on the regular body. In each font a duplicate of all 
the mortised capitals will be found, the same to be used in connection with the ascending and 
descending lower-case letters. One style of the capitals A and H is cast with a projection on the 
side of the type which serves to support the scroll extending over the side of the letter; this pro- 


jection fits in the mortise of the first named capitals. 


Nonpareil Parthenian, (6"Point), 24A, 48a, $2.75, 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
‘|"he Employing Printers Was held at Chicago the Eighteenth 
DAY OF LAST OCTOBER 
32 Cighteen Hundred and Cighty Seven 79 
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CHALLENGE SPECIMENS. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR. 
2A 40a 6 POINT CHALLENGE $3 25 20 A 30a 9 POINT CHALLENGE $3 75 
BELIEVING AN OLD STYLE ITALIC COPPER-MIXED TYPE 
Extended Useful we Submit This Improved Face From Great Western Type FPoundry 


Suitable for all Classes of Fine Job 


115 Fifth Avenuc 117 


2345 Printing 6780 


1OA 15a 18 POINT CHALLENGE $4 50 


15 A 25a 12 POINT CHALLENGE $4 25 
AITR-SPRING 


YOUNG AND OLD 
The Chicago Drug Clerk Standard Presses 
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24 POINT CHALLENGE $5 75 


NORTH SIDE CABLE 
Supposed to be in Working Order 
& About October 5 


8A IZa 


36 POINT CHALLENGE $7 00 


JOB PRINTERS 
Diamond Paper Cutter 6 
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NUGE DIN 
Domes Nomes 5 


Manufactured by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago, Il, 











=CAPRICE "ty SAMPLES= 


1 65 


" Sweet MEMORIES —s—«*™ SWEET MAIDEN 
LITTLE +TOM+GREENFINFLUCK THE CHESTNUT BELLE 
34 =BANK CASHIERE 56 23 =BLUE = ROOM= 45 


STORMS+UPON:THEOCEANS 
314 KENTUCKY 156 


COUNTY#COURT#CLERK 
79 4CASES= 28 


CHESTNUT:BELLS 
3=4=GREATES5 


COURT=HOUSE 8 


CHICAGO 5 


ART BROS. & S$ 
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4oa,8 A, with 4 A Initials, $5.60 40 a, Lower-case only, . $2.10 
4oa,8 A, without Initials, 3.60 4 A, Initials, separately, 
Pica GROLIER. 

With Two-Line Pica (24 Point) Initials. REGISTERED, No. 69,178. 





Exhibition of Ti mprovements During the last Century 


a 
(centennial & oe rsary of | feraming and Qisseminating the (onsttution Pa 


| iliiiltion of the Event in Philadelphia 


Ohe Printing exhibit commenced with a tableau of (ruttenberg, his friends 
and employees. ‘Oype making was shown by the use of the old mould 
and the improved casting machine, contrasted With the complete 
type-casting machine of to-day. a modern composing room, 

the Cphrata press, a Washington hand press, an improved 

job printing press, and a power cylinder press, Were 





exhibited, all in operation as they moved through we 

the streets. Drawings of the latest Fbve i” 
perfecting press Were displayed, also a Fd ye : 
folder in operation, with lithograph- a 6 «0 


ing, paper ruling, blank-book 


making, type Writing, ink oe \O 
and paper specimens, on ANS / A valle r aj 
: PS AV Ql 2 
and various other a & « ca ‘ 
as 


accessories. 


I 4 SAR? ma\\ Pe 

a g aa ; a : Na 18 Pope. | TummeLixie Noe. Guowrn, 
wn ya) Ocean navigation was illus- 

vy trated by a model of the first 

Ae oO steamship that crossed the Atlantic, 
a contrasted with one of the modern steamers. 
Al model of Fitch’s paddle steamboat of one 
hundred years ago was also shown, with exhibitions 
oe of the modes of land transportation of the past century. 


re Commercial Activity and Prosperity 


i — (ircummacigating the Vora for Re ecreation 


. - initials, oes 7 ro 





ALL COMPLETE WITH FIGURES. 


THE MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA, SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., Acents, CHicaco, ILLINOIS. 
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abcock Printing Press Mfg. Co’s 


- ss Drum Cylinder, T wo- Revolution ————————————— 
= and Lithographic Pat. Air-Spring : : : 


2 nme — Fr: Ky: oa Ss: KY: Ss ” ——— a 


All our Standard Presses have the following Patented Improvements : 














1st. Our still Gripper Motion, which registers perfectly. 5th. Roller or Journal Bearings, securing the following advantages : 
2d. Air Valve for removing the spring when desired, and invariably | (@.) Amy single roller may be removed without disturbing the others; 
restoring it when starting the press. (4.) Ad the rollers may be removed and replaced without altering 


3d. The She/d, which effectually protects the pistons and cylinders | their “set”; (c.) When desired, the form rolls may be released from 
from paper, tape or other substances, which might otherwise fall | contact with the distributer and type, zw7zthout removing the rolls from 
upon them. their bearings. 

4th. The Piston, which can be adjusted to the size of the cylinder, 6th. Our reversing mechanism, which gives the feeder entire control 
so that any wear of either the cylinder or of the piston can be readily | of the press, and effects a /arge saving in time, and also insures the 
and accurately compensated. The adjustment is easy, positive and | greatest possible number of perfect sheets. 
perfect, and renders the apparatus a7r-¢/gh/, a most important consider- 7th. Our Aosttive slider mechanism, by which the slider is kept in 
ation, inasmuch as any escape of air, whether through a valve or | the correct relation to the bed at all times, and thus a perfect impression 
around the piston, reduces the resistance, and thus impairs the efficiency | secured. 
of the mechanism. 
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From the Warren, Pa., Ledger, of Nov. 20, 1885. Office of the Times, Lima, Ohio, Dec. 1, 1886. 

There may be a better press than the “‘SranparD”’ built by the Babcock | BascocK PRINTING Press Merc. Co.:— Gentlemen,—Some months ago 
Printing Press Mfg. Co., of New London, Conn., but we have not seen it. The | we bought from Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, of Chicago, one of your 
No. 6 “STANDARD” recently placed i in our office, by the above company, is entirely | **STANDARD’’ Presses, which has been in constant use in our office ever since, and 
satisfactory. It runs without jar over 1,800 impressions per hour; a 1,500 motion | gives perfect satisfaction. We have used presses of many styles, but never operated 
is slow. ‘Two thousand can be made easily without injury to the machinery. one that embraced so many good features as your ‘‘STANDARD”’ series. It is a first- 

cs ; class machine in every respect, and yetso simple as to be easily operated and capa- 
From Fuller & Stowe Co., 49 Lyons St., Grand Rapids, Mich., March 3, 1856. | ble of doing the finest kind of work. Our press (a No. 2) is capable of running as 


ee oe — Mre. Co.: m — dd ln Bg ar many sheets per hour as the feeder can place properly. In fact, it is just the press 
pasar oo oo bocce Bi ata “ae ras ace ent, aed va ac operation of | We were looking for, and we would not exchange it for any other press in the market. 
great improvement o e 
the machine, and shall add another of your make as soon as our work will warrant it. | Very respectfully yours, 
Yours truly, FULLER & STOWE CO. | O. B. SELPRIDGE, Manager The Times Co. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO., 2322 New London, Conn. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Gen’l Western Agts., NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Nos. 115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 26 and 27 Tribune Building. 
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“The. ECONOMIC 


THE BEST LOW-PRICED 


PAPER:CUTTER 


== IN THE MARKET, = 
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‘This Machine is Designed to Meet the Demand of Printers who 
want a Good Paper Cutter at a Low Price. 





ITIS WERY SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 


Yet it is Powerful, Strong, and as Well Built as any higher priced Cutter. 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 





PRICES — 24-inch, $115.00; 30-inch, $150.00; 32-inch, $175.00. 


BSOSzED AWD SHIPPED FREE OF CHARGE. 





T.V.& V.C.STILLMAN, Manufacturers, WESTERLY, R. I. 
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BUILT ONLY BY THE 
LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, 
Successors to DEGENER & WEILER, 

54 FRANKFORT STREET, 

NEW YORK. 
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Strong Sizes built. 
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Five Regular Sizes and two Extra j 
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4. The Fountain is adjusted by screws, within reach at all times 


1. The Grippers are no longer regulated by springs, but move | 
steadily and quietly by a cam. 

2. The Throw-off is neither on the wearing shafts nor on the | 
connecting arms, thus creating no extra wear and tear, nor interfering 
in any way with the distribution. It is directly behind the platen, and 
so always under the hands of the feeder, positive in its movements and 
cannot get out of order. 

3. The placing of the solid shaft through the platen beam, where | 
there used to be only bolts, not only strengthens the Press, but does | 
away with the noise. 


without leaving the feed-board or stopping the Press. 


5. The extra Distribution is accomplished by putting one, two, 


| or three rider rollers on top of the form rollers. 


6. The combined Brake and Shifter is very simple and very con- 


| venient, as by placing the foot upon it, the belt is shifted and the Press 


stopped at once. The Shifter can be used independent of the Brake 


by the hand. 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST TO 


THE LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, 54 Frankfort St., New York. 
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22x28 WHITLOCK PONY PRESS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 





WHITLOCK MACHINE WORKS, 





BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 
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PRINTING INK 


WORKS. 
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C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


710 Sansom Sr. PHILADELPHIA. 


27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
66 SHARP ST., BALTIMORE. 
198 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 
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FHlamulton & Baker, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Holly Wood Type, 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


““HOLLY WOOD TYPE 
sTILE THE CHEAPEST.”’ 


| placing your orders for Wood Type, 


write to us for estimates.s HOLLY WOOD 


| TYPE will remain as heretofore, 7HWE CHEAPEST 


IN THE MARKET. Send us a list of what you are 
in need of, and we will show you that you can save 


from 25 to 75 per cent. 


HAMILTON & BAKER, 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 





ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


GARDEN CITY TYPEFOUNDRY 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


Also 


Chicago Stands and Drying Racks, 


DeVos’ Pat. Lead and Slug Rack, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, 
Reglet, Imposing Stones, Ete. 


Dealers in SEcoND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Importers of 


GERMAN iNKS AND BRONZES. 


FACTORY: OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 
Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 
TELEPHONE 1745. 


GHIGAGO. 





338, 340, 342 Dearborn St, 


RDERS 
PROMPTLY 
FILLep. 


FARMER, LITTLE & (CO. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 


STIMATES 
FURNISHED. 


Established 1804. 





-"['YPE FOUNDERS. 


OB OFFICE 


EWSPAPER 
| OUTFITS. 


DRESSES. 


OUR Cast from the 
BOOK AND / y PF BEST — ALITY 
NEWSPAPER DURABLE METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELLED By None. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “ point system,’ 
the pica of which is identical with ours. 





Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 


GALLEYS, [MPOSING STONES. 


Bre: 
CHAS. B. Ross, Manager. J No. 154 


CHICAGO 
tl Monroe St. 


BRANCH, t 
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A MECHANICAL BRIEF RESPECTING THE NOVEL AND 
CONTROLLING FEATURES OF 


The New Golt'S Armory Joo Printing jiachine 


THE LATEST PRODUCTION OF THE COLT’S ARMS CoO., 


And upon which is conferred its famous FIRE ARMS TRADE MARK, “THE LEAPING COLT,” 
Designed and Patented by 


JOHN THOMSON, 143 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


to whom refer for further particulars. 





The Design is of the most advanced type—solid, compact, plain—Art dedicated to Efficiency. 

The Material is simply the best that can be used, and the workmanship as perfect as a ‘“‘Colt’’ revolver or shot gun. 

The Platen Motion is compound, sliding squarely to the impression, then rolling back and forth on rockers, and is controlled by 
a new positive action, dispensing entirely with springs. 

The Ink Distribution is perfect beyond comparison, and is produced by causing the cylinder to reciprocate differentially as 
well as to rotate. Its action is exceedingly easy on composition rollers, and fewer rollers are required for ordinary work; in fact, the 
machine is operative with one form roller only. 

The Ink Fountain Apparatus is entirely new, the construction and operation being such as to avoid frequent adjustment of 
the ink blade. 

The Chase Latch is operated by pedal, leaving both hands free to manipulate the chase. The lock is automatic in its 
adjustment, and is perfectly adapted for the purpose. 

The Movements are new mechanically, and broad patents have been granted to me upon the same. 

Every point has been tested in the most thorough manner during the past two years, and there is not a single experimental 
feature in the machine. 

As a consequence, I can confidently guarantee the fastest, smoothest and easiest operating press ever built. 

Pound for Pound, it is the best value ever offered to the trade. 





ie@ The Colt’s Company still manufacture and will continue to manufacture the UNIVERSAL PRESS as heretofore, and for 


which I am the sole and exclusive representative. 
A complete line of Universal Presses and interchangeable parts are kept in stock. 
Special Presses for Embossing, Wood Printing, Hot Stamping, Paper Box Cutting and Creasing, etc. 
Facilities unexcelled; first-class machinery only; liberal terms and a square deal. 


Address JOHN THOMSON, 143 Nassau Street, New York. 


A. N. KELLOGG NEWSPAPER CO. 


———  —_——— MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ready Printed Sheets and Stereotype Plates 


FOR NEWSPAPERS. 








Insides, Outstdes, Folios, Quartos; Republican, Democratic, Greenback or Neutral 
Editions. All Sizes Printed Every Day. 


OUR READING MATTER PLATES ARE THE BEST IN THE MARKET! 


EMBRACING ———————_ 


DAILY NEWS REPORTS, ILLUSTRATED MATTER, SERIAL STORIES, MISCELLANY AND 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT MATTER. 


PROOFS CHBERFVULLY FURNISHED. 


KRiectrotyuping ana Stereoty ping 


FOR THE TRADE. 
WORK PROMPTLY DONE. SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


NEWSPAPER HEADINGS A SPECTALTY. 











A.N. KKRLLOGG NKRWSPAPBRR GO. 
oe re eee 368 & 870 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


The National Press, No. 4 Murray Street. 


BRANCH OFFICES :— Sr. Louis, CLEVELAND, KANSAS City, CINCINNATI, MEMPHIS, ST. PAUL. 








P. A. NOTES & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 


kival Paper Cutter. 


Coggt ‘St aunf pajuajeg jusmaaoy [vorueyoayy) 


SEE DISK AND ANTI-FRICTION ROLLERS. 





CUT OF LIGHT CUTTER. 











The Best in the Market. Has all the Improvements of other 
Cutters. Greater Thickness of Paper can be Cut. 
Less Power required to do the same work. 

HE patentee of this new Paper Cutter, the “ RIVAL,” having had 
© many years’ experience in designing and manufacturing Paper 
Cutters, feels confident that this Cutter will fully meet the demands -of 
all who wish a good Paper Cutter at reasonable prices, It has all the 
improvements of other Cutters, such as sliding motion of knife, side 
and back gauges, etc.; also has rules inserted in front and back tables. 
In design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship and material 
it is first-class. Its claims of superiority over other Cutters are based 
on the patented mechanical movement for operating the knife, consist- 
ing in the novel arrangement of a disk having anti-friction steel rollers, 
this disk secured to end of lever shaft as shown in cut; by this arrange- 
ment four inches thickness of paper can be cut with perfect ease. This 
being the principal point to gain in a lever Cutter, we are confident the 
“RIVAL” will “ fill the bill.” 


24-inch, will Square 24 inches, - - - Price, $110 


30-inch, = 30 - - 66 150 
30-inch < 6% — 6golClC«SS”—«é‘«é tiv’ eaavy - “ 200 
33-inch “ 4“ 30 “ “ec “ ‘eé 250 


Extra charge for Boxing and Crating, $3.00 to $4.00. 
No charge for Skids. 


H. H. LATHAM, Western AGENT, 
42 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Stock constantly on hand. 


F. O. B. Cars, Mystic. 
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WE he Four Perfect 
4 Machines. 


THE SMYTH BOOK-SEWING MACHINE ::::::::: 


Sews with Thread more Books than Five or Six Girls, and gives a Handsomer, 
Stronger and more Flexible and Durable Book. 


THE THOMPSON WIRE-STITCHING MACHINE : : : : 


The Original and only Sz itisfactory Wire-Stitcher. Flat or Round Wire, Side 
or Saddle Stitch, up to an inch in thickness. <a 


THE ELLIOTT THREAD-STITCHING MACHINE : 


Stitches with Cotton, Linen or Silk Thread more Pamphlets than Five ‘Git, 
and much Better. Ties an Absolutely Square, Hard Knot. - - 


THE CHAMBERS FOLDING MACHINE ::::*:::°: 


The only Folder adapted to Fine Work. Folds either Sem Points ¢ or + Gauges, 
with Four Times the Speed of Hand, and with Greater Accuracy. 


These machines are sold subject to trial, and guaranteed by their 
respective manufacturers, in addition to the guarantee of the agents. 

These four machines stand on their merits as being each the most 
successful one in its class. No first-class Bindery can afford to do with- 
out them, or to accept unsatisfactory substitutes. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars, Terms and Prices to 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


General Agents for United States and Canada. 





No. 41 BEEKMAN STREET, NEw YorK. 








Dauntless Job Press. 


Less likely to get out of Order than any other Press. 





Simple, Simplicity 
Strong and and Strength 
Durable. Combined. 





TRUTH IN A NUTSHELL. 





BUSINESS man always wants the worth of his money, and to get 
the best goods the market affords for the least price. The Printer 
is no exception to the rule. That is the main reason the DAUNTLESS 
PREss meets with such a hearty welcome from the fraternity. It isa 
Reliable, Strong and Speedy Press, has no cams or other intricate 
appliances. Has adjustable grippers and reliable impression throw- 


off. Guaranteed to print from the smallest card to full form with 
entire satisfaction. Carefully read the following prices—F. O. B. in 
New York: 
THROW-OFF. WITH THROW-OFF. 
8x12, inside of Chase, - $85.00 | 8x12, inside of Chase, + $110.00 
‘“ ‘“ 9 x 13, - 125.00 
9 X 13, - 100.00 10x 15, a “ - 160.00 
| 162 25, ” he - 135.00 13 X IQ, = - - 300.00 


P.. J. JKNNINGS, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, 


7383 & 735 First Ave., near 42d St., New York, 


Four blocks from Grand Central Depot. 
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RURAL BEAUTY. 
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THE OLD TRAMP PRINTER. 

ifere’s a rhyme to the old tramp printer that as long as he lives will 
roam, 

Whose “card” is his principal treasure, and where night overtakes him, 
home ; 

Whose shoes are run over and twisty, whose garments are shiny and 
thin, 

And who takes a bunk in the basement when the pressman lets him in. 


It is true there are some of the trampers that only the Angel of Death, 

When he touches them with his sickle, can cure of the “spirituous 
breath ”’; 

And that some of their fellow trampers are shunned as unwholesome 
scamps ; 

And that some are just aimless, homeless, restless, typographical 
tramps. 


But the most of them surely worthy of something akin to praise, 

And have drifted down to the present out of wholesomer, happier days ; 
And where (though his looks be as seedy as ever a mortal wore) 

Will you find the old tramper minus his marvelous funds of lore ? 


What paper hasn’t he worked on? Whose manuscript hasn’t he set ? 
What story worth remembrance was he ever known to forget ? 

What topics rise for discussion in letters, science or art 

That the genuine old tramp printer cannot grapple and play his part ? 


It is true you will sometimes see him when the hue that adorns his nose 
Outrivals the crimson flushes that the peony flaunts at the rose ; 

It is true that much grime he gathers in the course of each trip he takes, 
Inasmuch as he boards all freight trains between the gulf and the lakes. 


Yet his knowledge grows more abundant than many much-titled men, 
Who travel as scholarly tourists and are classed with the upper ten; 
And few are the contributions these scholarly ones have penned 

That the seediest, shabbiest trampers could not readily cut and mend. 


He has little in life to bind him in one place more than the rest, 

And his hopes in the past lie buried with ones that he loved the best ; 
He has little to hope from Fortune and has little to fear from Fate, 
And little his dreams are troubled over public’s love or hate. 


So a rhyme to the old tramp printers —to the hopes they cherished and 
wept — 
To the loves and the old home voices that still in their hearts are kept; 
A rhyme to the old tramp printers whose garments are shiny and thin, 
And who take a bunk in the basement when the pressman lets them in. 
—F. FF. Murry in Oil City Blizzard. 


A PLEA FOR THE SUB. 
BY FELIX MC CARTY. 

RECENT letter from Cincinnati stating that there are in that 
town two subs for every regular, and the woful state of affairs 
here in Chicago, are responsible for the following reflections on 

our subbing system. 

The great difficulty in fixing the true status of the sub lies in the 
failure to disassociate his present career as a sub from a possible future 
career asa regular. If we shudder at the uncertainty and inconvenience 
of life as a sub, we are directly consoled with the reflection that tomor- 
row or next week or next month may see him a secure and satisfied 
regular. ‘Today he is the traveler on foot in frightful weather, labor- 
ing up the hill against the frost-laden blizzard; tomorrow he may be at 
slippered ease, in tranquil enjoyment of pipe and book, before a glowing 
fireside — at home. 

Some day the sub will be a regular; therefore it makes no differ- 
ence how far out he may get, while subbing, upon the boundless and 
billowy sea of irregularity. 

But the race for the choicest viands must always be intense, and the 
chances for regular employment on first-class papers be few and very 


remote. A good newspaper may afford hap-hazard employment for 
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fifty subs, but in the very nature of things those subs are not sure of | 
regular employment only through the intervention of old age, sickness, 
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and death, which would mean the promotion on an average of two subs 
a year. When we subtract two subs a year from fifty subs, a micro- 
scope is not necessary to see that some few of the fifty subs would have 
a fine time journeying in the frost and sleet of sub life before they 
reached the sweet havens of regular situations. 

Therefore, it becomes imperative to an honest discussion of this 
most important question, to behold the sub as a sub, not as an appren- 
tice, who will soon be a whistling journeyman, not as a caterpillar, sure 
to be a gay butterfly, but as a predestined, sure-enough sub. 

Society makes only mean provision for the abject miseries of non- 
producers ; but, with the exception of that institution of last resort, the 
pawn-shop, she has no business system by which men engaged in pur- 
suits as precarious as subbing on newspapers can be genteelly carried 
She makes no distinction between the 
The sub, as well 


over dull to brighter periods. 
regular producer and the sub or occasional producer. 
as regular, must at once shoulder the responsibilities of citizenship. He 
must provide a comfortable home and wholesome food, and warm cloth- 
ing for himself and family. He must furnish newspapers, books and 
writing material for his own and his children’s education, and, whether 
he belongs to church or not, his children must be respectably clad and 
sent to Sunday school for the development of their moral faculties. He 
must save money with which to make his home self-sustaining through 
the vicissitudes of misfortune. And it makes no difference how uncer- 
tain and irregular his chance for employment, the sub may not shirk the 
bills of landlord, grocer, etc., which come around with the thrilling 
regularity of time. 

That he might not become, with his family, a nuisance and a burden 
to the community, society demands of every producer a regular, contin- 
uous and steadfast performance of the ordinary duties of manhood. 
But the system (or unsystem) by which the sub is supplied with work 
with which to answer the demands of society, has no idea of continuity, 
makes work as uncertain as slush-ice under April showers, and is 
totally incongruous with every scheme of fair play and every principle 
of equity known to civilized people. 

Historian Froude, and other mortal enemies of dear old Ireland, 
have always flung out as their strongest argument against home rule the 
taunt that the Irish people would be unable to govern themselves, and 
that their conduct toward each other would be similar to that of a large 
family of wolves. I am afraid that the crowned heads of newspapers, 
upon being petitioned by their most humble subjects to redress their 
scalding grievances, could very justly advance an argument similar to 
that of the English-contempt-for-Irish taunt. Those who are forever 
clamoring for justice from proprietors and foremen should set examples 
of justice in their conduct toward each other in all the affairs over 
which they have absolute control. 

1. The number of apprentices in each office was limited by act of 
the union to the actual needs of scavenger work. The wisdom of this 
act is palpable. A trade union erects its temple upon sand when it 
strives for the maximum of wages without limiting the number of trades- 
men on supply. Boys are very much like men in the respect that they 
want what in their judgment is the best of everything, and they will not 
strive very ardently to become laborers and carpenters at $1.50 and $2 
a day when the air is filled with rumors that typesetters can earn $4 
and $5 aday. But if the act of the union regulating the number of 
apprentices was commendable and wise, the acts which struck down 
the sub list and employed a chief organizer to go up and down the 
country drumming up unions and doling out charters and cards right 
and left to country boys, were acts of the most deplorable unwisdom 
and inconsistency. The chief organizer has granted to hosts of boys in 
20 and 25 cent towns union charters without giving them union wages, 
and without the apprenticeship regulation. The excuse of the chief 
organizer for this action is the education of the rural rooster in the 
principles of unionism. The country typo has ever had the deepest 
respect for union printers, as every tramp printer can testify who has 
watched the glowing eyes of those youngsters while he flourished his 
traveling card, like a great government deed, and told innocent lies 
about making $6 and $8 a day in New York and Chicago. But the 
chief organizer comes along on his business of education, and puts 
into the hands of these ruralites a charter and a book of principles, well 


knowing that the single fact of their geographical position makes an 
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immediate or future increase of wages an absolute impossibility. du- 
cate the rural rooster in union principles! As well might a refined lady 
attempt to instill the elegant rules of table etiquette into the mind of a 
hungry tramp, while he sat on the back doorstep devouring her diminu- 
tive handout. As in the eyes of a starving person bread and meat are 
the embodiment of all that is elegant and refined, so to the understand- 
ing of the country printer the traveling-card is the packed essence of 
union principles — a passport to richer pastures. Men may be capable of 
platonic love, but it is a common frailty of men with union principles 
(traveling-cards) to yearn for the more substantial union benefits. 

2. When publishers proposed to employ an unlimited number of 
case-holders, sufficient to meet the necessities of precipitate news floods, 
the union made answer that the necessities of journalism must be so far 
controlled that compositors would not be kept on duty any night, heavy or 
light, in enforced idleness without pay, and that they be supplied with 
work for seven consecutive hours, or, failing to supply the work, its 
equivalent, seven hours’ pay. ‘The union justly denied publishers the 
privilege of keeping on duty one hundred regulars when there was work 
for only fifty, but what kind of an example of justice has the union set 
for publishers by allowing these regulars to employ fifty and sixty subs on 
an amount of work barely sufficient to establish twenty-five men on a basis 
of a half-decent citizenship? Compel regulars to stand around a half 
hour without pay and they squeal like stuck pigs, yet they are permitted 
to keep hanging around like beggars a great horde of subs days and weeks 
without pay. The rule of the union denies a publisher more than fifty 
regulars, yet a pay-roll of more than one hundred men is shoved under 
his nose every week for inspection! In the name of justice the union 
clamored against keeping on duty more regulars than was justified by 
the amount of work; in the name of consistency, what kind of justice 
is dealt to subs when regulars have the power of unsystematic and pro- 
miscuous hiring of an unlimited number of subs ? 

3. When standing upon an equal footing, square-dealing men the 
world over have always held sacred the rule, “ first come, first served,” 
and when a foreman of a newsroom, in bold defiance of this sanctified 
old rule, hands over to a favorite or pipe-line newcomer the situation 
that should be given to the oldest sub, there is a general but quiet 
expression of disgust at the slight and insult of older men, and for the 
time being the favored one is looked upon as a sucker anda wolf! Yet 
the employing power of the foreman is nothing in comparison to that of 
the regulars, and even of the subs, for a sub may employ asub. Where 
the foreman gives out not more than two situations a year, regulars ona 
seven-day paper have at their disposal an average of not less than two- 
and-a-half days’ work a week each! Have these regulars, in dispensing 
this sacred and tremendous responsibility for the bread and butter and 
clothes of other souls, taught the foreman any lesson of fair play or any 
principle of equity? When fair play among the subs can easily be made 
a certainty, why has it so long been left to chance, accident, mistake, 
caprice, spite, prejudice, obligation, favoritism, towneyism, old-timerism, 
alcoholism, suckerism, boxcarism, and all the other fellow-feeling isms 
known to our social intercourse ? 


[ To be continued.} 





THE HON. JOHN M. FARQUHAR. 


This gentleman, now member of congress from Buffalo, happened 
to be an extra hand while I was at work in the office under the sign of 
the Franklin printing office, in the year 1855, and he proved to be a 
good and agreeable talker. John had lately come to Chicago from 
some rural spot in the state of Michigan, where politics and the art of 
doctoring horses with the powerful and deadly croton chased him away 
to find “fresh fields and pastures new.’ Somehow he did not find 
them, and so he was obliged to do a little typesetting. One day there 
was nothing to do for John, and the pressman joined me in prevailing 
upon him to give us a speech. Being in the vein and nothing loth, he 
mounted the imposing stone, while the pressman and myself formed the 
audience. Life was not too short then for us to take a breathing spell, 
while the opportunity might never occur again in hearing the voice that 
has since sounded in the halls of the nation’s congress. With a good 
delivery and appropriate gesticulation, John launched forth into some- 
thing like the following: “ Fellow-countrymen and citizens of this 
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great and growing republic, we have before us one of the mightiest 
contests of the age (hands clapped and cheers) in striving with the 
North to aid the poor slave in finding a refuge from the grinding tyranny 
of never-ending labor ; a servitude of the darkest dye (cheers).. We 
are free, but they are under the heel of hard taskmasters, who buy and 
sell flesh and blood and drink des— (the door creaks on its hinges and 
a face finds its way inside); John had seen a specter and he jumped 
down from the stone in a hurry. The hand press resumed its rumbling 
noise and the type in the stick gave forth its accustomed click. The 
rhetoric and logic of John’s declamation was thus lost to posterity by the 
scowl that chilled his heart and silenced his tongue. 
JAMES BARNET. 


ILLINOIS PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-third annual session of the Illinois Press Association 
will convene in the city of Bloomington, on Tuesday evening, January 
31, continuing through Wednesday and Thursday, February 1 and 2. 
Extensive preparations are being made for the reception and entertain- 
ment of the delegates by the citizens of Bloomington, whose hospitality 
is proverbial, and from present indications the gathering will be one of 
the largest in the history of the organization. ‘The welcoming address 
will be delivered by the Hon. L. B. Thomas, mayor of the city, and the 
response made by J. K. Le Baron, president of the association. ‘The 
following topics will be discussed: How to establish a basis of rates for 
Advertising ; Local Advertising ; Foreign Advertising ; Premiums —do 
they pay? Cash in advance —should it be enforced ? County Corre- 
spondence —is it worth what it costs? ‘These are all practical ques 
tions, and we have no doubt they will be handled with ability. 


COLORING ENGRAVINGS OR JOBWORK. 


At a period when so many persons have sought the means of ren- 
dering accessible to every mind much of the knowledge which was pre- 
viously limited to the few, they have not overlooked the advantage that 
can be derived from colored engravings and flat tints in jobwork, in 
presenting to the eye productions which we wish to impress on the 
memory, or, by presenting them in one view to those who, having 
studied them, might have forgotten the generalization they offer. ‘The 
application of colors to these points is, in some respects, an extension of 
the coloring of geographical maps and plans. 

It is almost a matter of indifference whether we employ one color or 
another in a given job; yet, in considering the object of these jobs, it is 
clear that all which can concur to facilitate the conception of the rela- 
tions they represent, and aid the memory in retaining them, is a means 
of perfecting their execution. 

The advantages we may derive from the coloring of engravings or 
paneled jobs are many kinds. 

The different parts of a picture may be distinguished by the colors of 
different scales; by different tones of the same scale. 

If,in a picture, we represent objects superimposed in a certain order, 
we can conveniently represent each of them by one of the colors of the 
solar spectrum, taken in the order it is found, beginning with red, for 
example, and taking successively orange, yellow, green, blue, purple, 
and violet. In the case where the number of these colors is sufficient, 
we can take different tones of their scales, and we can also modify these 
tones by having recourse to the scales nearest to the scale to which they 
relate. 

It is evident that, by the same artifice, we can represent a succession 
of things in relief or of flat surface. 

By the juxtaposition of divers colors, each representing a different 
object, we can represent the connection of these objects ; so also by the 
mixture of different colors, each representing a different object, we can 
represent the union, fusion, or mixture of these objects, in having regard 
to the formation of the binary colors, such as 

Orange, composed of red and yellow, 

Green, composed of yellow and blue, 

Violet, composed of blue and red. 

To the formation of the tertiary colors, represented by the binary 
colors more or less tarnished with black. In mixing, we can express 
the proportion of each elementary color in a number.—American Art 


Printer. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subjects, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 


A POSTER DRYER. 
Lo the Editor : CHARLESTON, S. C., January 6, 1888. 

I notice an inquiry in your December number from G. A. R., of 
Akron, Pa., about what will help dry black ink on poster work in a short 
time, and also note your reply. Will you allow me to give you my old 
recipe for the matter? Posters, as a rule, serve only a short duty, and 
I’ve been accustomed to use on such work, on letters as big as sixty 
pica lines, twenty-five cent ink reduced with simple boiled linseed oil. 
Make the ink thin, don’t put on too much (just enough to cove BLACK. 
As fast as off the press hang over a line in the office, or, if in hot weather, 
spread about the office a little. They will dry so as not to offset any in 
twenty to thirty minutes. At any rate, that has been my actual experi- 
Of course some judgment has to be used in inking, as a pressman 


I don’t 


ence. 
can sz? a poster in thin ink as well as with unreduced ink. 
have any trouble with /A7s way, and don’t send out any smutty jobs, 
Gro. W. BAKER. 


either. Yours, etc., 





A SUGGESTION TO PRESS BUILDERS. 

To the Editor: 
I would suggest to the cylinder press builders, through the columns 

of your valuable journal, that the cores of form rolJers be made solid and 
heavy so that the roller may be set light against the vibrators and still not 
Such I find is the case, now 


SAN FRANCISCO, January 3, 1888. 


jump over a form, especially an open one. 
that open sockets are almost universally used, if the roller happens to 
be set a little low. Would it not improve the rolling of a form to have 
the form-rollers of varying diameters, say, for instance, of a four-roller 
press to have a 3% inch roller next the cylinder, then two 3 inch rollers 
and another 3% inch roller. 

I see in the “ Business Outlook” that somebody writing from here 
says that things look blue. This is indeed true of the pressmen’s union 
ever since the sending out of the circular demanding that nine hours 
shall constitute a day’s work. Immediately on receipt of the circular 
the employers organized to resist the demand ; one firm has gone so far 
as to request its pressmen to withdraw from the union. This is the 
entering wedge which will break the union. CoM: 


A SPECIMEN INDENTURE. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, December 27, 1887. 

Having noticed in THE INLAND PRINTER for some time past a 
number of articles on the apprentice system, and having in my posses- 
sion a copy of the original indenture drawn up between my grandfather 
and Messrs. Merriam, Wood & Co., of Springfield, Massachusetts, in 
1839, when my father was apprenticed to them, I thought that perhaps 
some of your readers might be interested to know how carefully worded 
the instruments were in those days, when a boy was apprenticed at the 
printer’s trade. I inclose herewith the document, and if you consider 
it of any value, and desire to publish it, I should be pleased to see it 
appear in the next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. I have sent this to 
you without asking permission of Messrs. Merriam, Wood & Co., but I 
do not think they would object. Cuas. F. WHITMARSH. 


We, whose names are affixed to this instrument, viz: Merriam, Wood & Co., 
Printers, of Springfield, Massachusetts; Alvah Whitmarsh, of Cold Spring, 
N. York, Foiner, and Thomas C. Whitmarsh, Minor, son of Alvah, covenant 
and agree as follows : 

The said Alvah Whitmarsh, with the free consent of said ‘Thos. Whitmarsh, 
hereby puts and places the said Thos. unto the said Merriam, Wood & Co. as an 
apprentice at the printing business. Mutually engaging that the said Thos. shall 
remain with them, or either of them, untill his full age of twenty-one years, which 
will be on the thirteenth day of September, A.D. one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three, and that for the above period he will be unto them a good and faithful 
apprentice; that he will strive to promote their interests, to cultivate harmony and 
good feeling in the office and family ; that he will comply with their regulations and 
wishes, attend public worship with them regularly on the Sabbath, and in all respects 
demean himself as a good and faithful apprentice. And the said Merriam, Wood 
& Co., and each of them, engage on their part to instruct and cause to be instructed 
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| the every-day, all the year round experience. 


the said Thos. in the art and mistery of Printing so that with due diligence he shall 
become a good and skillful workman ; to provide for him suitable board, lodging and 
washing, and to give him clothing to the amount of twenty-five dollars the first year, 
thirty-five the second, and forty each subsequent year of his apprenticeship, payable 
from any store said Thos. or his Father may choose in the town of Springfield; to 
grant him the customary privileges of their office; to watch over his health and 
morals, and endeavor to qualify him for an honorable and useful life. For the faithful 
performance of which agreement we hereunto affix our signatures. Signed at Spring- 
field, Jany., 1839, by G. Merriam, and at Cold Spring, N. York, by A. Whitmarsh. 
N.B.—We understand ourselves as obliged, in case of the occasional indisposition of 
the said Thos., to provide suitable medical advice. 


A CORRECTION. 


70 the Editor: NEW York, December 14, 1887. 

In reply to your favor of the Ist instant I have only to say, that there 
has crept into the columns of several trade journals an article, stating 
that I have objection to the adoption of the so-called “ point system” of 
type bodies. This is not correct. I am in favor of the general adoption 
of the “ point system” as fast as the same can be made practical and to 
the convenience of the older or established printing houses, as well as 
those starting new offices. 

Exactness and uniformity will be essential among all typefounders. 
There may and will arise variations in time; absolute standards are 
practical, provided all typefounders adhere to a standard, the original 
standard, or standard to be followed. ‘There is a divergence, we have 
discovered already, among those founders who have adopted this “ point 
system ”’ standard of bodies. 

And again allowances must be made for expansion in casting (type 
so cast should not go out), dirt, ink, and wear. These will cause 
more or less deviation from an absolutely correct gauge. 

When a watch will always keep good time, then may type be always 
cast exact. 

The leading job type bodies have been and are cast on nonpareil, 
pica and multiples, and any divergence among the typefounders has 
been slight, rule and figure work excepted, hardly enough to give 
trouble in justification. 

The nonpareil, pica and multiples cast by Farmer, Little & Co. have 
not been changed and conform to the “ point system” of bodies. 

I believe the foregoing covers your queries to very truly yours, 


ANDREW LITTLE. 


LEAKAGES. 


> 


To the Editor : CHICAGO, January 2, 1888. 

The article by H. G. Bishop in the May number of TRE INLAND 
PRINTER on the subject of “ Leakages” was read with interest. The 
first leakage mentioned — picking — has been frequently written upon, 
but Mr. Bishop’s remarks were none the less pertinent. Another leak- 
age which is closely allied to picking, he does not mention, namely, the 
time wasted by the compositor in scratching around (yes, “ scratching *’ 
is a good word, as it always reminds one of a hen scratching in a dung- 
hill) for material with which to space his line. In jobwork the spaces 
and quads form the major portion of a great many lines, and while it 
takes but half a minute to set the word or two. of a line, it may require 
five to ten minutes to find stuff with which to justify it. An ample 
supply of spaces and quads, especially of the larger sizes, is not money 
misspent, for this material is paid for but once, while with a scarcity of 
The 


aggravation of temper produced by this condition of things is also a source 


material, the employer is paying for wasted time day after day. 


of loss, as the compositor becomes discouraged at finding it takes so much 
time to accomplish so little, and his work will drag all day. The writer 
has times and often been tempted to throw down his stick and quit 
solely on this account, and has seen plenty others in the same frame of 
mind, relieving themselves of theit pent-up feelings by a copious use of 
“dash words.” On the other hand, where material of all kinds is 
plenty and in proper shape, the compositor works cheerfully, and is 
stimulated to use his best efforts, particularly when a job is in a hurry, 
and can concentrate his thoughts and ideas upon the quality of his work. 

The foregoing remarks, of course, are not intended to apply where 
the scarcity is but temporary, created by an unusual rush of work, but to 
S. K. PARKER. 
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FROM PITTSBURGH. 
To the Editor: PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 1, 1888. 

The business outlook in this part of the state is fairly good, and 
while we are not experiencing a “boom” we are enjoying a good 
healthy trade that can be depended on. Our newspapers are all flour- 
ishing. The Déspatch expects to move into its new building on Diamond 
street in the early spring, and it is rumored that not a stick, stone nor line 
of type will be taken from the old building to the new one, but every- 
thing in the typographical line will be entirely new. The Chronic/e- 
Telegraph has lately reduced its price from three to two cents, without 
reducing its size or ability. The reduction did not suit the newsboys, 
who did not make as large a per cent on the selling price as under the 
old state of affairs, and as a consequence they instituted a very severe 
boycott and refused to handle the paper, and for a few days we missed 
the musical cry of “ Chronicle- Telly!” from the streets. But things 
were soon fixed up to suit the young merchants, and the boycott was 
declared off. 

The Penny Press comes out now as an eight-page paper under the 
name of Zhe Pittsburgh Press, and while it drops the word “ penny” 
from its head it still sells for the same old “cent.” All question of its 
permanency has long since been dropped, and Pittsburgh can rest 
assured of an evening penny paper second to none. 

Among the job printers there is but little news. Local Assembly 
2300, Knights of Labor, which was composed of book and job printers, 
has surrendered its charter, and all or nearly all of its members have 
joined Typographical Union No. 7. The reason of this was that the 
boys were tired of paying assessments to support imaginary strikers, and 
concluded one organization was enough for them, and decided that the 
typographical union was the stronger and better of the two — hence the 
collapse. 

The curse of the job printing business in this city is amateur offices, 
and the evident desire of larger offices to “cut one another’s throat.” 
One proprietor in this city recently put in a bid to print three thousand 
postal cards for $29.50, just to beat another firm out of the job. That 
“ competition is the life of trade’ we will admit, but such competition 
as this will lead to life up at the poor farm. The system of bidding on 
work is carried to ludicrous extremes here, and it is nothing strange for 
a man to ask for a bid on five hundred note heads, a box of envelopes, 
and get it, too. It is about time for 





or even a pack of visiting cards 
the proprietors to organize for the purpose of adopting a scale of prices 
for themselves, and in our opinion the printers have less to fear from an 
organization of employers than from such ruinously low prices for work 
as are becoming popular in this locality. In fact such an organization 
has already been attempted here, and one or more meetings held, but 
what the outcome will be we can only surmise. We wish them every 
success in their endeavors to establish uniform prices. 

The pressmen are organized very thoroughly here, and have a library 
attached to their hall. They control nearly every pressroom in the city, 
but as yet have presented no scale of prices to employers. They are a 
very strong organization — if they only knew it. Strange as it may seem 
this enterprising city of over two hundred thousand inhabitants has no 
book publishing office; the only thing in the way of books printed here 
is what is commonly known as lawyers’ briefs. Neither is there a show 
printing house here; the only thing in that line attempted is an occasional 
two or three sheet poster. THE INLAND PRINTER is receiving con- 
siderable attention among the craft just at present, and we hope you 
will find many more names of Pittsburgh printers on your books before 
the close of another year. PRINTER. 


FROM THE DOMINION. 

To the Editor: TORONTO, January 6, 1888. 
The bustling Christmas and New Year holidays have come and gone, 
and of course everybody enjoyed them. To add to our fuss we have 
had our municipal elections, and as far as the contest for the mayoralty 
was concerned, it was the most exciting that has taken place here for 
years. The candidates, Messrs. Rogers and E. F. Clarke, arrayed all 
the influences in their behalf that could be brought to bear in their 
respective interests, and the friends of each were certain that “ their” 
man would obtain the majority of votes. But the ballot-box deceived 














Mr. Rogers and his friends, and gave a majority of 890 for Mr. Clarke, 
who was the favorite of the workingmen, especially the printers. Mr. 
Clarke has for many years worked at the business in this city, and has 
for some years held the contract for city printing. At the general elec- 
tion for the provincial legislature he was elected as one of the represent- 
atives for this city. Three years of his term are unexpired. He is now 
E. F. Clarke, Esq., M. P. P., Mayor of Toronto, and since his election 
on Monday last has been receiving congratulations from his innumerable 
friends, who are confident that his abilities will qualify him to fill-the 
chief executive chair in our civic government satisfactorily to those who 
opposed his election as well as those who supported him. His conduct 
during his initial session in the legislature showed that his constituents 
were worthily represented. 

Business has dropped back to its every-day jog. In the book and 
job offices none are complaining of too much work, but the majority 
are fairly busy, and although some have been advertising for hands there 
are quite a number of idle printers. 

A parcel post has been arranged between the governments of the 
United States and Canada. Heretofore no merchandise of any sort was 
conveyed by mail between the two countries. The new order comes 
into effect on February 1, which permits parcels of five pounds or under 
at 12% cents per pound. 

Not long since a rumor was in circulation that publishers of newspa- 
pers in Canada would be deprived of the privilege of free postage. The 
rule affects only sheets for advertising purposes, and not journals and 
other periodicals. 

The /:mpire, the much talked new organ of the conservative party, 
has made its appearance, and undoubtedly has come to stay, as the most 
essential of all things to the existence of a large daily paper — money — 
has been raised by the party to maintain it for an unlimited time. The 
“Ticonic Building,” in the rear of the King street arcade, recently 
erected, has been leased for five years. The location of the office is in 
the most central part of the city, and as no other buildings obstruct the 
light to the editorial and workrooms, a more suitable building could not 
have been secured. The size of the paper is same as the J/a7/, twelve 
pages, seven columns on each page. The paper is printed on one of 
Hoe’s rotary presses, the body type is brevier, from Miller & Richards’ 
foundries, the display type from Farmer, Little & Co., New York, the 
Boston Type Foundry, and Zeese, of Chicago. Mr. D. Creighton, the 
manager, has been very successful in securing an able staff of writers, 
all of whom are experienced journalists, and it is certain from the pro- 
ductions of these gentlemen on other journals that the Ayzfzre will be up 
to the standard of a first-class journal, and in every respect up to the 
desire of the conservative party in Canada. ‘The following are the 
names of the staff: L. P. Kribbs, city editor; J. B. B. McLean, com- 
mercial editor; H. J. B. Good, sporting editor; general, E. J. Toker, J. 
A. Colquhoun, IF. A. Greig; chief editor, Mr. John Livingston. 

The entire mechanical department is under the superintendence of 
Mr. John Lumsden, who has been for several years assistant night fore- 
man on the J/a/. Chas. H. Darling is the night foreman, assisted by 
Wm. J. Emmerton and W. J. Porter. There are thirty-six regular com- 
positors employed. York. 
FROM LOUISVILLE. 

To the Editor: LOUISVILLE, Ky., December 28, 1887. 

The situation in regard to printing in this city today is as follows: 
Some six weeks since a strike was ordered in consequence of the demand 
of the union for 42% cents for book composition, and price and a half 
for overtime. The price of book composition has for a long time been 
regulated by the scale on morning newspapers. This was raised several 
months since, and the book printers made a like request, which was 
refused on the ground of contracts on hand, and at this time it was 
tacitly understood that the advance would be granted further along. 
Some six months elapsed, and in the meantime the meeting of the 
National ‘T'ypothetz took place. Five firms were members of the ‘Typo- 
thet, namely: Bradley-Gilbert Co., Jas. Gilbert, president; Courier- 
Journal Job Printing Co.; Rogers-Tuley Co.; John P. Morton & Co., 
and Geo. H. Dietz & Co. All the workmen in these offices came 
out, with the exception of those in the Bradley-Gilbert Co. Mr. Gil- 
bert resigned his office of president of the Typotheta, and left the 
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The other offices have been moving along with varying 


organization. 
success, until they have partly filled the places of the strikers. 

‘The latest move has been made by the Trades and Labor Assembly 
This assembly is composed of 27 organi- 
In addition to the assembly 


to boycott the striking offices. 
zations, with a membership of about 5,200. 
there are seven other labor organizations in the city, with a membership 
of 1,413, making a total labor organization of 6,613, representing 34 
unions. It is claimed that the entire labor organization has combined in 
the struggle to uphold union principles, and that a solid front will be 
presented. The plan of procedure as mapped out by the committee is 
as follows : 

1. It is the purpose of the Trades Assembly to do justice to all, and 
to inflict wrong upon none, and with that end in view they have sought 
to compromise the trouble by every fair means. They are willing to 
accept a compromise with full recognition of the typographical union, 
and the stipulated price of 42% cents per 1,000 ems for bookwork. 

2. The first plan failing, they have resolved to carry the point by 
means of the last resort known to them, and only sought when all other 
means fail—the boycott. 

3. They propose that the boycott be made to inciude all connected 
with the job offices, directly and indirectly, and that all union men be 
solicited to assist in the boycott. 

4. That W. N. Haldeman, recognized proprietor of the Courier- 
Journal and the Lvening Times, being also a controlling stockholder in 
the Courier-Journal Job and Book Printing Company, and that company 
being the one upon which the other companies rely and by which they 
hope to succeed, it is proposed by the assembly to boycott the two 
papers, and to induce all unions and union men to withdraw their 
support and patronage from them. 

The fight is expected to be long-continued and very bitter, though 
conducted quietly and orderly. It is understood that the Typothetze 
will be assisted with money in large quantities from all over the country, 
and that they will down unionism, if possible, at any cost. 

On the other hand, the Typothete claim that they were not given 
time enough in the matter. Both sides present a solid front, and there 
is no ascertaining when the fight will end, as both sides have determined 
to win. The striking printers receive the salaries regularly, and it is 
proposed by the union organizations that enough money be raised to 
continue payment for a year, if necessary. 

One of the results of the strike is that the News Printing Co. and the 
Bradley-Gilbert Co., about the only well-equipped large offices who are 
running with union men, are reaping quite a harvest from the incom- 
petency of the hands in the offices that are out, and the assistance of the 
boycott committee and the printers who are out. 

On December Ig the safes of Robert Clark & Co., extensive pub- 
lishers of Cincinnati, were blown open, and about $800 stolen. ‘The 
work was evidently that of experts. 

The Anzeiger Co., of Louisville, have put in a Brown folder, with 
which they are well pleased. REPORTER. 


FROM NEW YORK. 
[From our own Correspondent. ] 

New York, December 25, 1887. 
Their joyous chimes ring the 


To the Editor: 

The Christmas bells are ringing. 
changes on the general business prosperity of the dying year, and their 
cheerful tones encourage us to look forward with renewed hope to 1888. 

The lessons taught by the recent labor troubles, now happily settled, 
promise to bear fruit during the coming season, and with a mutual feel- 
ing of trust and confidence between employer and employed, the print- 
ing trade will begin the new year with the brightest prospects. 

Mr. Edward Pettinger, the well-known printer's auctioneer, tells me 
that he “has been instructed by Mr. Wm. J. Kelly,” the ‘“ model” 
printer of 76 Beekman street, “to dispose of his office on the 17th 
proximo,” which happens to be the birthday of the printers’ patron 
Mr. Kelly has made a new business con- 


saint, Benjamin Franklin. 
This necessitates the sale of his 


nection which promises great results. 
office. Mr. Pettinger states that the materials to be offered to the trade 
are the finest he ever saw, and “ Ed” knows it all, as his experience 
We wish Mr, Kelly a happy and pros- 


covers a period of thirty years. 
perous New Year. 
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The managing editors of the New York daily newspapers ought to 
know pretty well the curious and interesting phases of New York City 
life, and to be able to write interestingly about them. A syndicate of 
newspapers will soon begin the publication of a series of short stories by 
these gentlemen. These novelettes will begin with one by Chester S. 
Lord, managing editor of the New York Sun, the next will be from 
Mr. John A. Greene, managing editor of the S/ar and president of the 
Press club; the third will be from Mr. Julius Chambers, managing 
editor of the //era/d; and Mr. Arthur Bowers, of the 7yibune; Mr. 
Ballard Smith, of the /Vor/d; Mr. Robert Griffin Morris, of the 7e/e- 
gram, Mr. Foster Coates, of the Jail and Express; Mr. Alfred 
Trumble, of the Avening News; Mr. John C. Reid, of the Zimes ; 
Mr. Isaac M. Gregory, of the Graphic; and Mr. Joseph I. C. Clark, 
of the Morning Journal, are on the list. 

Mr. E. C. Brown the new business manager of the New York 
Graphic is booming the paper, and achieving very satisfactory results. 

The next annual dinner of the Typothete takes place at the Hotel 
Brunswick, on the 17th proximo (Franklin’s birthday) as usual, and 
promises to be highly successful.. Mr. Rogers, of Rogers & Sherwood, 
the Park Place printers, is very busily engaged in arranging the details, 
and his able efforts are always crowned with success. A full report of 
this dinner will be sent you next month. 

Mr. John I. Wilson, the star salesman of Messrs. J. H. Bonnell & 
Co., has just returned from a two months’ trip extending to the “ Golden 
Gate”? and home, by the way of Mexico. Mr. Wilson’s business was 
the largest ever known in the trade. His many friends will congratu- 
late him on this, and wish him a happy New Year. 

Mr. L. M. Porter, who is the Chicago manager of Bonnell & Co’s 
branch house, has spent the Xmas holidays here. Mr. Porter recently 
became a Benedict and, of course, brought his charming bride with him. 
His reception in New York was highly gratifying to him. He has 
done a very satisfactory business in Chicago, and anticipates an increased 
trade next year. May good fortune attend him. 

Successful paper men are necessarily “ hustlers,” chief among whom 
is genial “Al” Williams, manager of the Williams Paper Co., of Phila- 
Mr. Williams runs over here each month, and has a large 


delphia. 
During the past year his business has been heavy, and all 


trade here. 
unite in congratulating ““Al”’ on his deserved success. 

Mr. Charles W. Hurdle, so well and favorably known here and in 
Washington, was recently appointed superintendent of the pressrooms 
of the Bible House. Mr. Hurdle is eminently fitted to discharge the 
duties of this important and responsible position in a highly creditable 
manner. Beloved by all his men, he will be able to obtain the most 
satisfactory and brilliant results. All the boys are with “ Charlie.” 

Considerable stir was made recently on account of the report that 
the ticket sellers on the elevated railways were suffering from sore hands, 
and they laid it to the red ink with which the tickets were printed. 
The Hamilton Bank Note Co. stated that their men never suffered any 
inconvenience, although their hands were smeared with red ink all day 
long. F.H. Levey & Co. make the red ink. “We buy the red pigment 
from Pickhardt & Kuttroff,” said a representative of the firm. “ They 
assure us that there is nothing deleterious in it.’ ‘“ We import that 
pigment from Germany,” said Mr. Kuttroff, “but you needn’t go 
over there to find out what it’s made of. It isn’t poisonous. In the 
first place, the German government enforces very strictly the law 
against the use of poisonous substances in the manufacture of colors. 
The use of Paris green, for instance, is entirely prohibited. This 
particular red is known as ‘ Eosine Lake,’ and is an aniline color made 
from vesorcine, obtained from coal tar. There is nothing poisonous 
about that. With those who have impure blood it often happens that 
almost any irritating substance, when introduced in a scratch or small 
wound, will act almost like a poison, and I shouldn’t wonder if that 
were the case with some of these ticket agents.’”’ There can be no 
question about the ink, as everything “Fred” Levey makes (and 
states) “goes.” He is one of the most popular, as well as one of the 
successful ink men, always genial, courteous and affable — everybody’s 
friend. We wish him a happy New Year. 

There is a quiet but strong movement on foot among certain 
“ newspaper bosses” to spring on the republican, national convention 
to be held in your city next year, the name of Mr. George W. Childs as 








¢ — 


the candidate for president. Such a nomination would be hailed with 
the most enthusiastic applause throughout the length and breadth of the 
land and would be particularly acceptable to printers. The feeling is 


_ becoming general that this is the only nominee that could win for the 


republicans. With Mr. Childs as the standard bearer the result would 
be “a foregone conclusion.”’ We quote the following from Mr. Childs’ 
model paper, the Philadelphia Zedger - 

Among the other names which have received honorable mention in connection 
with the presidential nomination is that of Mr. George W. .Childs, editor of the 
Public Ledger. Newspapers of the greatest prominence have urged his fitness, and 
political leaders of character and influence have expressed their determination to 
press upon the convention the desirability and expediency of Mr. Childs’ nomination. 

All this can only be the more flattering and agreeable to the personal feelings of 
Mr. Childs because it is not new. Nearly two years ago a leading southern journal, 
the Baltimore Mews, originally proposed Mr. Childs’ nomination to the presidency 
in 1888, and what it did other journals of like respectable character also did, and 
what was then done in this regard is now being done by them and many other prom- 
inent newspapers, the revival of the proposition at this time being due to the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 

As THE INLAND PRINTER always leads the procession we will fall 
in line and help boom the printers’ candidate, Mr. George W. Childs, 
and wish him many happy and prosperous years. HAL. 


OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 
70 the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 31, 1887. 

Before this letter reaches its destination that inexorable claimant, 
Time, will have appropriated to himself the year 1887, and all that will 
be left to us will be a retrospective view, in which there will come 
swelling up thoughts of what might have been. ‘Taken as a whole, the 
year 1887 has been one of unexampled prosperity, and the outlook for 
1888 seems to be propitious. If the rank and file of the working people 
will only take the reins of government into their own hands, and relegate 
to the rear the few hot-headed zealots who, with more zeal than brains, 
are perpetually fomenting discord, the disastrous strikes of 1887, whereby 
nearly $60,000,000 have been lost to the wage earners, the retrospection 
at the end of 1888 will be far pleasanter than now. At the present 
moment business in our line is decidedly flat, but employers think that 
in a very short time there will be a great improvement. Our newspapers 
seem to be prospering. McClure’s Z7mes recently presented its readers 
with a handsome four-page supplement, printed in blue and brown, 
beautifully illustrated, intended as a holiday souvenir. The //em, a 
paper devoted to pugilism, base ball, and all sorts of sensations, real and 
imaginary, will soon put in a new Hoe perfecting press. Mr. Wood, 
the courteous pressman of the establishment, informed me, much to my 
astonishment, that the Bullock presses on which the paper is now printed 
have some eighty-seven tapes, measuring in some instances thirty and 
forty feet. The new Hoe press will only have eleven. The Record, 
News, Star, North American, Telegraph, Press, Call, Bulletin and 
Herald all continue to have the “ largest circulation.”” At the present 
moment the above papers are full of particulars regarding the great 
strike of some sixty thousand men employed by the Reading railroad. 
This difficulty sprung from the refusal of a gang of freight handlers to 
unload goods intended for a certain firm who did not employ Knights of 
Labor workmen. In 1877, Franklin Bb. Gowen, then president of the 
Reading road, ousted the members of the Locomotive Brotherhood. ‘The 
Knights of Labor engineers, now on strike, were the ones who took their 
places. To-day the Brotherhood men are being reinstated. The Padlic 
Ledger condemns the whole business and thinks a great mistake has been 
made by the Knights of Labor. 

Philadelphia Pressmen’s Union, No. 4, has put itself in line with 
those unions favoring an International Pressmen’s Union. This is not 
done because they wish to injure the International Typographical Union, 
but because they believe the interests of both will be best served by such 
a course. The pressmen are, and of necessity always will be, numeri- 
cally the smaller body, and therefore cannot be put on an equality with 
the other branch of the business. An international body of pressmen 
would have an executive staff of its own to which in matters of impor- 
tance employers and other trade organizations could go direct, and the 
spectacle of a typographical union inaugurating an illegal and ill-advised 
strike, and then bringing pressure to bear on the officers of their inter- 
national body to revoke the charter of the pressmen’s union in the same 
town because they refused to indorse the wrong, would be averted. 
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The present arrangement is similar to that of the Siamese twins, very 
curious to look at, but both would be very much better off safely sepa- 
rated. However, nothing will be done hastily. Conservative union 
men I find are very emphatic in their approval of the course of the editor 
of THE INLAND PRINTER in the difficulties of the past and present, and 
say that the advice of such a man who for thirty-five years has been. a 
trade unionist deserves the attention it receives. THE INLAND PRINTER 
is a good arbitrator; the editor does not nicely feather his own nest and 
then shout, “Sail in boys! be satisfied with nothing, I’m with you, and 
when you’re beat, I'll encourage you with the hope of entering into 
another foolish strike.” No, he does not say, ‘“ You have the ower, 
therefore take it”’ ; no, he looks to see if it is 77g4¢, and being satisfied 
which is the correct line of action firmly follows that road. ‘That the 
present troubles may be amicably settled, and peace and harmony once 
more restored in all branches of the typographical art is the earnest desire 
of all sensible men. ‘The Typothetze should withdraw that contract slip. 

C. WM. 
FROM OMAHA. 

To the Editor; OMAHA, Jan. 2, 1888. 
Just what legislation may be properly considered and just what kind 
of laws it will be advisable to enact at the next session of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union are questions pertinent to the interests of 
the printers’ union in general and to some local unions in particular. 
It will doubtless be asserted that it is too early to consider the topics 
mentioned. The fact that a law enacted by the convention of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union of 1887 brought us face to face with a 
crisis, the like of which I cannot recall in the history of our national 
organization, and which was only tempered in its calamitous results by 


its suspension by the executive council, behooves us to consider early, 


and consider thoroughly, the needs of our order and try to arrive ata 
practical means of satisfying them. For my part I think the less legis- 
lation we indulge in the better it will be for all concerned. To be sure 
there are a few points upon which legislation is needed, and the times 
are loud in demanding the right kind of laws upon these questions. 
Take the matter of apprentices in job printing offices; surely something 
should be done with this question. It is one I believe that will even- 
tually become a bone of contention »etween employers and the union if 
allowed to run along in its present loose state. 

All will admit that in job offices as we find them to-day the average 
apprentice is, for the first six months of his experience, more of a 
nuisance than anything else. What does he do? Besides sweeping 
the floor and doing a small amount of similar work that he caz do, he 
undertakes mach more that results in an absolute loss to the office— 
such as mixing up fonts of display type (which is the greatest grievance), 
requiring the time of skilled and higher priced workmen to point out 
and show him many things that he must, of course, know, if he is 
expected to make any advancement, etc. After learning the office and 
his routine of work he begins to be of use to his office, and in the 
course of a couple of years we may say that he has advanced far enough 
in the profession to begin to be of value to his employer. Just about at 
this juncture someone else who happens to need a boy of eighteen 
months or two years’ experience comes along and offers him fifty cents 
or perhaps a little more than that, per week to go to work for him. 
The youth makes the change, and his old employer not only feels that 
he has been wronged, but actually has been euchred out of much time 
lost in instructing the boy in the hope, and in most cases with the dis- 
tinct understanding at the outset, that the boy is to remain with him, 
with suitable advances in wages, until he completes the trade, or is pro- 
ficient enough to style himself a journeyman printer. Any practical 
mind can grasp and comprehend the loss and annoyance the employer 
has sustained. 

But we are not through with the boy. He goes on for another 
year or two, from office to office, getting a “‘ haram-scaram ’’ knowledge 
of job printing, and finally his application for membership in the printers’ 
union comes up for consideration. What is done with it? O, admit 
him of course, whether he has actually served five years or not. One 
fellow will jump up, if the question of his “time” is raised, and say, 
“ Why, I remember So-and-so; he worked over at the office of Press & 
Type some—well I reckon it must have been all of five years ago, just 








THE 


That settles it. The boy is 
He seeks a situa- 
He perhaps has 


a short time before Shockhead left there.” 
a jolly young man by this time and so in he comes. 

tion, or if he has one, demands the scale for his work. 
never received the scale price for his labor, and as is too often the case 
he soon learns to his sorrow and at the cost of his situation, that he can- 
It is then too late to ask “ why,” but the reply 
“ | threw away my time in dilly-dally- 
h, instead of 


not earn the scale. 
comes home to him with force : 
ing around half a dozen offices, and am turned out a b 
using the same years in learning the business thoroughly with my first 





employer.” 

Now, I am going to offer a suggestion, and if acted upon I believe 
will secure the following: Protection to employers, in receiving 
apprentices into their offices, will materially aid in making thorough 
workmen of such apprentices, and will immeasurably benefit the printers’ 
union. 

Let the I. T. U. at its next session enact a law forbidding local 
unions taking into their orders applicants who have not served at least 
four years as an apprentice in one office—but five years in all—and that 
apprentices be indentured with a full and distinct understanding of 
what they must expect in this respect. Local unions may decide upon 
the number of apprentices according to number of men employed. 

The state laws, I believe, do not set up a system for indenturing 
apprentices, whereby the employer is guaranteed any protection. In 
the absence of such what is the next best thing to cover the ground ? 
It is evident that something in the line above mentioned should be done. 
It will not only benefit the employer —whose interests I make secondary 
to those of my fellow workmen in this article—but all must see wherein 
the union will be benefited. The system suggested will not prove its 
usefulness at once, but in the course of a few years it will do so, and no 
one will deny for a moment that a beginning along this line should be 
made. 

If anyone can mention a more acceptable or feasible plan I should 
be glad to hear from them through THE INLAND PRINTER. 

At Masonic Hall on the night of the 12th inst., the Pressmen and 
Stereotypers’ Union of this city will give a grand ball. From present 
indications it will be a success commensurate with the effort put forth by 
the union giving it. They do nothing by halves. The item of printing 
alone, invitations, tickets, programmes, etc., amounts to nearly $100. 

The death of S. P. Rounds was mourned by the fraternity in general. 
Appropriate resolutions of respect were drawn up by a committee from 
Omaha Typographical Union, No. 190, in honor of the great printer. 

All the Omaha dailies did themselves proud in issuing special holi- 
day editions. 

The Western Printing Co. is a new job printing concern recently 
located at the southeast corner of Harney and Fifteenth streets, this 
GaAs Ww. 


city. They are “rustlers.” 


FROM SCOTLAND. 


70 the Editor + EpINBURGH, December 23, 1887. 

The printing trade in this city during the past month has been 
unusually brisk, some offices having had to resort to overtime to meet 
demands. There is at present no one signing the out-of-work book. 

A special general meeting of the Edinburgh Typographical Society 
was held Friday, November 4, to take into consideration the advis- 
ability of having a revision of the piece scales of prices for composition, 
(book and jobbing and news). After a short discussion — in which it 
was stated that as there were only a few copies in the hands of the 
committee, and as there had been several disputes in regard to the read- 
ing of certain clauses of the scale, mainly by non-practical men, in 
checking the bills, it was desirable that the scale should be revised — 
the secretary was empowered to address a circular to the employers 
soliciting their consent to a revision, on the understanding that there be 
no rise in prices. A favorable answer having been received, a revision 
committee has been appointed, who are to commence work immedi- 
ately. The present scale has been in use since 1862. 

A meeting of a number of prominent members of the trade was held 
on Wednesday, November 16, to consider the advisability of forming 
a local branch of the British Typographia Association. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. W. N. Grutt (of the Ballantyne Press), who ably sum- 
marized the objects of the association, and advocated the formation of 
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a local branch. A large and influential provisional committee was 
appointed to formulate some practical scheme for carrying out the objects 
aimed at by the British Typographia, either as a local branch of that 
association or otherwise, and to report. 

The firm of Messrs. Crawford & McCabe, which has been in exist- 
ence for over twenty years, was recently dissolved, Mr. McCabe start- 
ing for himself in new premises in St. Andrew Square. Mr. Crawford 
has now brought his office to the hammer, and has become a partner of 
the firm of Constable & Co., University Press, Thistle street. 

The statement of accounts has just been issued by the treasurer of 
the Edinburgh International Exhibition of last year, showing a surplus 
of over £5,000 after paying all expenses, including demolition of the 
buildings and restoration of the grounds. ‘The accounts show that for 
the right of printing in the exhibition they received £1,200, while the 
printing account amounted to £2,500 and the advertising to £3,500. 
In marked contrast to this is the Liverpool Jubilee Exhibition just 
closed, which has resulted in a loss of over £50,000. The guarantee 
fund amounted to £34,289, and the subscribers have been called upon 
to pay up, while it is expected that the executive council will have to 
make up the difference. 

The Glasgow Exhibition, which is to be held next year, is proceed- 
Messrs. Constable & Co., of Edinburgh, have secured the 
The same firm had a com- 


ing rapidly. 
right of printing the official publications. 
plete printing office working in the Edinburgh Exhibition. 

Since writing my last letter to you there has passed away a promi- 
nent figure in the printing trade of Edinburgh, namely, Mr. Wm. Nelson, 
the head of the well-known printing and publishing firm of Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, of Edinburgh, London and New York. Mr. Nelson 
was born in Edinburgh, in 1816, and was for many years engaged in 
the business of the firm as an employé, and occupied his time mainly in 
pushing the business in England and elsewhere. ‘The firm is best 
known for its excellent series of school books. In 1878 the firm sus- 
tained a severe loss by the total destruction of its works by fire, which 
was estimated at £100,000, and which was only partially covered by 
insurance. ‘The works at that time were removed to their present site 
at Parkside, where they cover several acres of ground, being all one- 
story buildings, and fitted up with all the latest improvements in 
machinery. Mr. Nelson has, at his own expense, restored several his- 
torical buildings in Edinburgh, and at the present time workmen are 
engaged in restoring the old Scottish Parliament Hall in Edinburgh 
Castle, the cost of which is amply provided for in his will. 

Mr. Nelson was greatly respected by his employés, about 300 of 
whom accompanied his remains to their last resting-place, in the Grange 
Cemetery. 

In closing this note I would congratulate THE INLAND PRINTER 
on its past success, and wish it a bright and prosperous New Year. 


W. F. 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 


To the Editor : SACRAMENTO, January I, 1888. 
Some time has elapsed since anything has appeared in THE INLAND 
PRINTER from this city, but a line or two, occasionally, stirs up one’s 
thoughts. Business is about the same as in past winters ; there are about 
twelve subs on the (%70 and almost as many on the See; very few 


No. 46 did 


the square thing to Chicago by sending it $50; Portland, Oregon, 


cards have been received or granted during the past month. 
came in for a slice, also, $40. This is very good, considering No. 46's 
membership is only seventy. As this is the off year in the state govern- 
ment, work is rather quiet in the state office. (Quite a change, however, 
occurred there on October 1. Upon the death of Gov. Bartlett, Lieut.- 
Gov. Waterman became governor, and of course in due time came a new 
J. D. Young, who was state printer four years ago now 
occupies that position again. No appointment in this state could have 
given better satisfaction to the typographical fraternity than his. He 
immediately appointed Mr. O. B. Turrell, of San Francisco, foreman ; 
R. Tiel, foreman of the jobroom ; 


state printer. 


W. FE. Oughton, assistant foreman; E. 
J. L. Robinette, make-up on the state work; John Simpson, foreman 
of pressroom; A. Mr. 
Young has long since been an honorary member of No. 46, and the 


J. Galligan, assistant foreman of pressroom. 


state office is now a strictly union office. About twenty-one hands are 
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employed in the composing room, including those in the jobroom, and 
on the text books. Mr. J. N. Howe having left the city, J. L. Robinette 
is now the secretary of No. 46. W. B. Thorpe, late of the G. P. O. at 
Washington, has embarked in the newspaper business at Newcastle, in 
this state. In looking over the archives of No. 46, the following was 
found, which may prove of interest to the craft abroad : 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION OF THE SACRAMENTO TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, No. 46. 

This is to certify that we, I. A. Anthony, Chas. Babb, A. Badlam, Jr., J. J. 
3eebe, A. Black, J. R. Botsford, A. B. Bishop, Jas. Casey, Job Court, T. P. Ford, 
G. J. Foster, Henry George, Jno. I. Ginn, Edw. A. Ham, H. D. Hickok, B. E. 
Hilsman, B. F. Huntley, E.O. Judd, W. W. Kurtz, W. H. Lawrence, John Lewers, 
R. W. Lewis, W. J. Messerve, Chas. Miller, H. A. Moses, Geo. N. Parker, W. H. 
Magee, C. A. V. Putnam, Nelson G. Rice, Jno. W. Ross, J. L. Russell, W. J. 
Shannon, Harry Sherman, A. S. Smith, Wm. Smith, J. Souvy, Jos. A. Stewart, A. 
A. Stickney, A. M. Thomas, John Timmins, O H. Tubbs, D. R. Williams, J. D. 
Young, being desirous to act in concert and to become and to form an incorporate 
company, or society or union, pursuant to the laws of the State of California concern- 
ing corporations, have this day associated as such corporation, society or union, for 
the purpose hereinafter set forth, viz : 

1. For trade discipline over members of the company, society or union. 

2. For establishing and maintaining a correct standard of prices in the business 
of printing. 

3. For the raising of funds for the protection of members. 

4. For mutual benefit. 

5. For the purchase of a cemetery lot for the burial of members. 

That the duration of our existence shall be twenty years. 

That the stock is not divided into any distributive number of shares, but is 
owned and held by contributing members. 

That A. S. Smith, John Lewers, J. R. Botsford and J. D. Young are appointed 
a board of directors to manage the concerns of the corporation, society or union, 
until the 6th day of September, A. D. 1862, and who make this declaration of incor- 
poration for and in behalf of the members named herein. 

The place of business of the corporation, society or union is and shall be located 
in the city of Sacramento, State of California. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals this first day of 


July, A. D. 1862. A. S. SmiruH, [SEAL] 
Joun LEwers, [SEAL] 
Joun R. Borsrorp, [SEAL] 
Joun D. Younc. [SEAL] 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, ) 
City AND County OF SACRAMENTO, f SS. 


On this first day of July, A. D. 1862, appeared before me, Prescott Robinson, a 
notary public in and for said city, county and state, A. S. Smith, John Lewers, J. 
R. Botsford, and J. D. Young, personally known to me to be the persons who 
executed the above instrument of writing, who acknowledged to me that they executed 
the same freely and voluntarily and for the uses and purposes therein mentioned. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and official seal the day and 
year last above mentioned. Prescott Rostnson, Notary Public. 

[L. s.] 

Of the above, only a few are with us, namely: O. H. Tubbs, foreman 
for H. S. Crocker & Co.; A. M. Thomas, at the state office, and whom 
we believe is the oldest active printer in California; and J. D. Young, 
the present state printer. Most of them have passed over to the other 


side, and others are in distant states. Yours, etc., No. 46. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


To the Editor ; PHILADELPHIA, January 6, 1888. 

The printers of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania can safely say that 
they have never had a year of such activity, steady work, good prices 
and absence of strikes as during 1887. The pressmen have a likewise 
favorable report to give. The respective unions have flourished in 
membership and receipts, and no strikes, as stated, have drained their 
treasuries or have vexed their endurance by assessments ; say what we 
may, assessments are hateful and hurtful. They breed strikes, and 
hence the recently adjourned Federation of Labor, at Baltimore, touched 
the question of strikes and assessments very gingerly. 

All the Philadelphia editors are at home and hard at work. I have 
just had an interview with Mr. Frank McLaughlin, of the Z7mes. His 
motto is the right one: ‘* What I did yesterday is no indication of what I 
may do tomorrow.” ‘That spirit has made the 7?es what it is. It does 
not indicate a vascillating editorial policy by any means, but it means 
that the 7%mcs will sell what people want to consume in the way of news. 

Our eastern newspapers are running wild on size. Too much, too 
much, is the cry of the readers. As a consequence of size there is too 
much trash, and a growing anxiety for brevity. The latest talked of 
scheme is a one cent paper full of one, two, three and four live items on 





all current topics, political, social, industrial, financial ; that is, a paper of 
paragraphs, editorials and all. What do you think of this? ‘The usual 
winter rush of printers makes less show than usual. Kates are un- 
changed in all offices, dailies, weeklies, trade and scientific papers. Job 
office rates have not moved a peg, and there is no disposition among 
employés to interfere with the present pleasant relations existing 
between employers and employés. 

The typefounders have been preparing some specialties for railroad 
and commercial printing- work that are calculated to make sales where- 
ever shown. In fact, there has of late sprung up a demand for finer job 
office equipments. Those who keep abreast of the times know full well 
to what extent this improvement is stimulated by Chicago houses, and 
it is not necessary to go into details as to the sharp competition which 
even under the heavy demand for type and printers’ materials has of 
late sprung up. The Johnson people are running quite a full force of 
men. Mr. Smith, of that firm, has been making some liberal donations 
to deserving charities. The Hartnett Bros. have their enlarged space 
loaded up with everything a printer wants. ‘Two or three new supply 
houses are talked of. All are doing a good trade. Country offices are 
buying and replacing. Machinery has been going forward to country 
towns, and quite a number of presses of improved make have been con- 
tracted for throughout the state. The business aspect of the printer’s 
craft is bright, and our people anticipate a repetition of the activity 
in 1888 enjoyed during the year just closed. Our typographical unions 
—English and German—have no serious troubles within or without. 
The strict rules as to employment are smoothly enforced. ‘The unions 
are stronger than they have been for many years. 

The international copyright law, which a great many regard as ruin- 
ous to authors and publishers, was considered at a meeting of publish- 
ers held in New York last week. Mr. Craig Lippincott, of the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, was at it. The bill known as the Chase bill is 
mostly favored. It will prevent books from being copyrighted unless 
they are printed and bound in the country in which the copyright is 
solicited. Another bill that is seeking recognition proposes to admit a 
few books. Cheap reprints are crowding old-time methods to the wall. 
The people, of course, would prefer a cheap reprint at 25 cents to a 
home reproduction at five or six times that price. The matter will be 
forced to an issue in congress. 

The trade outlook for printers and publishers al] over the country, 
from our Philadelphia standpoint, is good. ‘The typefounders east, as 
a rule, are busy, so we are told. Printers, good ones, find plenty of 
work. Very few reputable pressmen are idle. Engravers, especially 
fine ones, are very scarce, and inducements are still held out for impor- 
tations. ‘Our home talent is developing rapidly,” said Mr. Bennage to 
me today, ‘‘and demand for fine engraving work was never heavier.” 

The book publishers are calling for a broader and clearer faced type. 
The newspaper men are running in the direction of nonpareil. The 
catalogue men are calling for larger type and are using fine book paper. 
The banks and railroad offices are using more costly and artistic work 
for bonds, certificates and all such work. 

The Board of Education, in speaking of the educational require- 
ments of the present time, says: “ The one great feature to complete the 
American public school system is the universal introduction of manual 
training.’ ‘* Let us begin at once,” the board continues. We have a 
manual training school where three hundred boys are learning how to 
handle tools, but not to pick type yet. That will be introduced. We 
are also turning out one thousand dozen hosiery per day in our city 
penitentiary, while hundreds and thousands of hosiery workers, men 
and girls, are idle today in this city. Organized labor says not a word. 

Mr. Richard Smith, the typefounder, sold his fine residence at 1422 
N. Broad street, to the Delaware Club a short time ago for $68,250, 
and it has been refitted at a cost of $10,000. 

The Pittsburgh Volksblatte Company has just been chartered. Cap- 
ital $60,000. Country editors are still largely using plate matter, but a 
good many are trying to get away from it. Country editors are trying 
to pull up composition rates, but it is hard work. The supply of future 
Horace Greeleys is still fully up to the demand. 

Our great one cent paper, the Aecovd, comes out with its sworn 
statement of 110,000 average daily circulation for the year. It has on 
its war paint for free trade and Sam Randall. 











The Press holds up the J. G. B. end of the political rope, and edi- 
torializes like a lawyer in court. The 7Z?mes has political roast beef 
every day inthe year. The Ledger talks about all sorts of abstract 
things editorially. Its owner is being boosted for the presidency by 
some of his ardent admirers. The other papers are trudging along at 
their usual pace, keeping a sharp eye on municipal ordinances. 

We all look for a busy year and no accidents. The great manu- 
facturing interests are loaded with work. Our 100,000 anthracite 
miners have struck this week, but twenty-four hours may change every- 
thing. It is a shame, a greater one than you western people with your 
big hearts can imagine, how these miners are treated. ‘The public 
sympathy is with them. ‘They are treated like dogs. ‘That is no exag- 
geration. The Reading management has bottled vengeance in store for 
the Knights, and the Knights know it. They crushed out the spirit of 


organization ten years ago when the unfortunate Molly Maguire 


excesses brought the miners’ labor movement into disrepute. 

The announcement was made December 28 to the Dat/y Times 
compositors that on January 2 the Times Publishing Company, of 
Bethlehem, Pa., would advance the price of composition from twenty- 
three to twenty-five cents per thousand ems. ‘The advance was made 
voluntarily, and was a complete surprise to the compositors. The 77mes 
is the first paper in the Lehigh valley to adopt this higher rate, as for 
the past eight years the twenty-three cent rate has prevailed in this 
section. 

Trade journalism is flourishing. Our latest additionis 7e Lock and 
Bell, 927 Arch street, Wm. L.. Byrnes, editor. Our Carpet Journal, our 
Confectioners Journal, our Carriage Journal, our two textile journals, 
our Grocery Journal, are all crammed with advertisements until they 
bulge out with fatness. Even as a newspaper man I often wonder what 
people can see in forty or fifty pages of advertising to ten or twelve of 
reading matter, but they know what they are doing. M. 





SOME VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS. 


To the Editor: LOUISVILLE, Ky., January 1, 1888. 

The present strained situation between employer and employé in 
the printing business seems to furnish an occasion for suggestions for 
mutual benefit, hence I desire to advance the following: 

That the executive committee or president of the Typothetz and the 
executive committee or president of the Typographical Union signify 
through THE INLAND PRINTER their wish to meet in annual session 
at the same time and place, with a view to harmonizing all differences, 
and working to each other’s mutual advantage. Then, both being 
willing, it would remain for these officers to select the place and time. 

This part being achieved the next step would be for the two bodies 
to appoint committees from the national bodies, equal in number, to 
form a national reference committee on all points of difference between 
employer and employé. Now we will take it for granted that these 
bodies being equally divided on some important question they agree 
upon a referee, using some retired printer acquainted with the points, or 
that points upon which a deadlock occur be settled alternately in favor 
of each party. 

That immediately upon the adjournment of the national societies 
they form sub-committees in each city or town to settle local difficulties 
with mutual satisfaction; that should these local committees be unable to 
settle these local questions the same be referred to the national com- 
mittee for permanent action, and their decision shall be final. 

I have no doubt that the employers will be inclined to say that 
there is no use in treating with their hands in this way, but if they will 
look at the question for a few moments calmly and without prejudice 
they will certainly see it to their advantage. Hardly one of the firms 
which have recently had strikes but were attached to the employés in 
their establishment, and while they may be able to continue their busi- 
ness without this help, can still do so more satisfactorily and more profit- 
ably by a coéperative understanding with the Typographical Union. 
It is necessary that these interests be joined and not continue in the 
adverse manner that has been driving them farther and farther apart, 
year by year, until each considers the other its natural enemy. The 
time has come for these things to cease. One more matter I would call 
to the attention of employers. The situation at present shows you to be 
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the victors ; should this be a permanent victory, the agent (namely, the 
Typothetze) by which you have gained it having no further object of 
interest upon which to subsist, would languish and die of its own accord, 
at least in a few years; on the other hand the Typographical Union 
would be watching their opportunity to retrieve their fallen fortunes, 
even as France is watching Germany today, and when that opportunity 
arrived, it would no doubt be disastrous to both sides. 

Now, a few words to the Typographical Union: 

Your blunders have been many, and it must from this time forth be 
your main object to correct the same. I would suggest that in the first 
place you admit 70 more incompetent workmen. 

That you double the dues usually paid, or more, if necessary, and 
adopt the plan of the London Typographical Association of providing a 
subsistence to all your brethren who are without work, and a room or 
building in all cities where the unemployed could congregate, and fur- 
nish them with reading matter that would improve their general know]- 
edge. Many a printer is in the same position as the man of business, 
who regrets that he did not make better use of his educational facilities 
while he had yet the opportunity, and while unemployed could make 
good use of works on punctuation, imposition, and various other 
subjects. 

Another matter that should receive your most earnest consideration 
is the fact that if the employer is unable to obtain from his customer a 
sufficient price after paying the wages demanded, so that it seriously 
embarrasses, or may be causes his failure 77 legitimate business, it is 
your duty to ameliorate his condition, if you can do so, even for your 
own interests. Every office shut-off lessens the chances of your mem- 
bers obtaining work, and it is as much woz interest as that of the 
employer to help him out if you can. , 

One more’ important suggestion and I am done. Your manner of 
conducting meetings, especially in large cities, is all wrong. A general 
meeting is called and almost invariably is attended by the employés of 
one, two, or three of the largest offices, and sometimes when the ques- 
tion of a particular office is brought up very few and occasionally not a 
single representative is present from this particular office. Now I 
would suggest that in all large cities all meetings, except annually, be 
attended by paid delegates, one from each office, and an additional one 
for every five or six journeymen employed, that no member can be a 
delegate unless he has been a member of the local union for at least six 
months. This would avoid the frequent bad legislation of a class of 
tramp printers who are merely aiming at assistance to pass to the next 
town, or are waiting for good workmen to step out that they may obtain 
their situations by ratting. 

In conclusion, I desire to state that my experience has been as a 
union member and employer, both in this country, in England and in 
the British colonies, and I have seen the evils and advantages of nearly 
all sides in English-speaking printerdom. 

Yours truly, Ci¥, 


ELECTROTYPE MATRICES. 


To the Editor : St. Louis, December 30, 1887. 

My attention has been called to an article in the 7ypographic Mes- 
senger, reproducing and criticising a part of my article on “ Electro- 
type Matrices,” written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

If I made but little reference to the “ piratical custom of many 
foundries in using this process to copy original designs cut in steel,” it 
was because this has no bearing in the matter. A good thing is not to 
be condemned because put to a disreputable use. 

I made no effort to convince the reader that copper strikes are bad ; 
only that electrotype matrices are capable of casting just as good type. 
I am willing to let the specimen books speak for themselves, as the 
writer wishes. Compare the old products with the modern faces of the 
Johnson, Central and Great Western foundries! No more elegant 
borders and word-ornaments than those of the Johnson Typefoundry 
are in existence, and some of the finest scripts in that establishment, 
and those of George Bruce’s Son & Co., Cleveland, Central and Great 
Western foundries were cut on metal. 

I have never known an electro-matrice to “give way on the sides,” 
or the rivets to part. Neither is there any necessity of “ making the top 
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too narrow.” Rightly made, the face cannot pull up or bulge out on 


the sides. It must be a sorry workman who could have such a thing 
happen to him. 

Electrolysis copies the finest finish as well as the most minute 
imperfection. Not a scratch but will be reproduced in perfect fac-simile. 
Well made it is impossible to detect the difference between the copy 
and the original ; but no workman can cut two punches alike, and if, as 
often happens, the matrice is spoiled, and the punch broken, an electro- 
type alone can give a fac-simile. In copying faces, the modern type- 
founder “ faces ’’ and touches up the type, so that they are usually better 
than the originals. 

The shoulder on the side is rubbed from the type after casting, and 
cannot therefore be accounted an advantage. The largest foundry in 
the world— Miller & Richards, Edinburgh, Scotland—cut all their 
punches without shoulders on the sides, so that the matrices will cast 
without rubbing, and other progressive foundries are doing likewise. 

Under the supervision of a competent man, the battery for depositing 
the copper will always “ work the same,” and with ordinary care an 
electrotype matrice will be as straight as the original—something impos 
sible with a large strike. 

I have not the time to ask each founder the proportion of electro- 
matrices to strikes, but I am sure it is at least seven or eight to one, and 
I think it is larger. When such foundries as the Johnson, Central, 
Farmer, Little & Co., Cincinnati, Boston and George Bruce’s Son have 
nearly all their later matrices made by this method no one can call the 
process a disreputable one. 

The proposition, that had electro-matrices never been made type- 
founding would be as far advanced, and punch cutters would have 
produced anything required, with far superior finish and accuracy, is 
absurd. The German typefounders have an agreement which prevents 
one foundry from copying the productions of another by means of 
electrolysis. He is at liberty to cut punches, and when one brings out 
a good series his competitors usually copy it. This naturally gives a 
stimulus to punch cutting. But how do the productions of Germany 
compare with those of our own country ? 

No doubt the improvement in the casting machine and mold have 
much to do with the improvements in type, but let us give the metal 
cutter and electrotype matrice their share of the credit. 

Neither Mr. Wehrly nor anyone else can be said to have cut the 
first type inemetal. From soldering on accents, etc., cutting gradually 
developed itself in a number of places, but to Mr. Ruthven belongs the 
honor of perfecting the present system, and founding the new school of 
engravers. 

The process requires no apologist. 
which have a reputation for superiority of workmanship, and can stand 


It is used by all the foundries 


on its own merits. 

Foreign productions are but seldom suited to our market. While I 
am far from defending the practice of pirating faces, I can see little differ- 
ence in stealing them outright by electrotyping and re-cutting them. A 
reputable founder will do neither, but there are a few gothics, antiques 
and other plain faces, which have long been standard, and are now 
regarded common property, and it would be extremely difficult to trace 
their origin and procure strikes. 

If the proprietors of the Zypographic Messenger will state that they 
never use electrotype matrices in their foundry, I am willing to admit 
that I am wrong, and I challenge them to make such a statement, for I 
know that no foundry, however small, could go on without them. 

In conclusion, I would say that the attack in question is as unlike the 
spirit of the late James M. Conner, by whom it is signed, as what pur- 
ports to be his picture on the first page of the magazine is to the 
Mr. Conner was a thorough typefounder, and well informed 
He was, moreover, fair-minded and of a kindly dis- 


original. 
on every topic. 
position, and if from his pen, the article must have been written when 
Very truly yours, 

C, SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR. 


he was suffering from his last illness. 


Ir is a good plan, when rollers are to be kept out of use for any 
particular time, to put them away with ink on them. 
surface from the hardening effects of the atmosphere, and causes them to 
retain those properties which give them the much desired “ tackiness,” 


It protects their 
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BOOKS WITH TAKING TITLES. 


In 1832, Daniel Appleton, the founder of the great New York pub- 
lishing house, brought out a book entitled, “ Refuge in Time of Plague 
and Pestilence.” 

It was the year that the Asiatic cholera raged throughout the coun- 
try, and the title led many persons to suppose that the volume showed 
how one might guard himself against the terrible disease. It was a 
devotional book, and its sale was immense. 

The title of another book published by Mr. Appleton attracted a 
party of tipsy sailors into his store. ‘They had just arrived in New 
York, and had “spliced the main-brace ’ 

While passing Mr. Appleton’s store a placard announcing “ ¢ Gospel 
Seeds’ for sale here” attracted their attention. 

They stopped, and one of them, reeling into the store, shouted 
“‘ Ho, shipmate, how much do you ask a peck for them seeds ?”’ 

One of John Ruskin’s works, “On the Construction of Sheepfolds,”’ 
was purchased by several graziers, who did not know that it was a 


’ 


several times. 


theological treatise on church government.— Youth's Companion. 


A VALUABLE TABLE. 
The following table, invaluable for reference, shows the number of 
leads that go to the pound in the several lengths and thicknesses pica 





























given: 
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Fractional parts not being required practically, the nearest number 

is given.— Zhe Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 
RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents relating to the printing interests is 
specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 F street N-W., Washington, D. C., who will furnish 
copies of patents for 25 cents each: 


Issuzk OF DECEMBER 6, 1887. 


J. L. Firm, Jersey City, N. J. 
G. P. Fenner, New 


Rotary. 
Sheet-delivery apparatus for. 


374,355.-—Printing Machine. 

374,465.—Printing Machines. 
London, Conn. 

374,438.—Stereotype matrices. 
Dac. 


Machine for making. J. H. White, Washington, 


IssuE OF DECEMBER 13, 1887. 
374,644.—Printing designs on paper to be applied to earthenware, etc. Machine 
for. W.H. Turner, Tunstall, Eng. 
374,869.—Printing Machine. Rotary gripper platen 
N.Y. 
374,708.—Printing Presses. 


A. Godfrey, New York, 


Numbering head for. J. G. Sauer, New York. 
IssuE OF DECEMBER 20, 1887, 


Ink fountain for, D.S. Clark, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Manufacture of. D. S, Clark, Cambridgeport, 


375,126.—Printing Presses. 

375,125.—Books and Pamphlets. 
Mass. 

375,008.—T ype and method of producing the same. 
Setshell, Norwich, Conn. 

374,993-—L ype. Producing dies for use in making wood. 
Conn. 


Die for making wood. G. C. 


W. H. Page, Norwich, 


IssuE OF DECEMBER 27, 1887. 
P. S. Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich, 
W. G. White, London, Eng. 


375,300.~ Composing Stick. 


375,433-— Printing Block. Polychromatic, 








DEATH OF STERLING P. ROUNDS. 


We regret to announce the demise of Sterling P. Rounds—a life- 
like portrait of whom is herewith presented —ex-government printer 
and president of the Omaha Republican Company, and a man whose 
name was familiar as a household word to every printer in the United 
States and Canada, which occurred at his residence on Saturday even- 
ing, December 17. Although he had been in failing health for the past 
vear, it was not till a few hours before his decease that the alarming 
symptoms of heart disease —the immediate cause of death — developed 
themselves. 

Mr. Rounds was born in Berkshire, Franklin county, Vermont, June 
27, 1828. When a boy 
of twelve he removed 
with his parents to 
Southport—now Ken- 
osha — Wisconsin. 
Here he went through 
a course of study in 
higher mathematics, 
etc., at the academy 
of the late Governor 
Harvey. His parents 
desired he should fol- 
low the legal profes- 
sion, but the natural 
bent of his mind led 
him to the printing 
office; and his whilom 
tutor having pur- 
chased the Southport 
American, his first ex- 
perience as a “devil” 
was in that office. 
This was followed by 
a short experience on 
the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, owned by Gen- 
eral Rufus King, and 
on a Whig paper at 
Racine, but neither of 
these satisfied his am- 
bition. Being anxious 
to become an expert 
in his profession, he 
removed to Buffalo, 
and through the in- 
fluence of his great 
uncle, Hon. E. R. 
Jewett, entered upon 
what may be styled 
his “second appren- 
ticeship”’ in the estab- 
lishment of Jewett, 
Thomas & Co., the 
then acknowledged 
most successful printing office in the United States. Returning to 
Racine, he, in partnership with Edward Bliss, his old boss, published 
a literary and temperance journal, called Zhe Old Oaken Bucket, 
which proved a paying venture. Being ambitious, however, to occupy 
a wider field the paper was moved to Milwaukee and consolidated with 
the Commercial Advertiser, now the Daily News. In 1851, having 
met some financial reverses, he removed to Chicago, and placing his 
skill as an offset to the capital of Jas. J. Langdon, then owning the 
largest printing office in the city, became a member of the firm of 
Langdon & Rounds. After a few years of marked prosperity the office 
was sold to Cook, Cameron & Sheahan, who had also just established 
the Chicago Zimes. Shortly thereafter Mr. Rounds opened a printer’s 
warehouse, his partner, Langdon, having connected himself with the 
(Quincy (Illinois) zg. This venture (on Mr. Rounds’ part) proved | 
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an unqualified success, one result of which was the complete fitting out 
of four thousand newspapers and hundreds of job printing houses. 

In 1856 the business was extended by the addition of the Pioneer 
Electrotype Foundry, and in the same year appeared the first number 
of Rounds’ Printers Cabinet. In 1868, in company with George W. 
Taylor, son of the printing press inventor, he added the Pioneer Printing 
Press Manufactory of the Northwest, and commenced the manufacture 
of the well-known Taylor press. But in the midst of this prosperity 
came the great fire of 1871, and Mr. Rounds, like thousands of others, 
found his establishment a mass of ruins, which caused him a loss of 
$125,000. Nothing daunted, however, he buckled on his armor, and in 
a few days began the work of rebuilding his shattered business. As 
the fire had destroyed 
all the newspaper 
offices in the city, with 
characteristic courtesy 
he ordered to have 
unpacked seven new 
presses just boxed for 
shipment, and placed 
at the instant service 
of the 7+zbune, Times, 
Post, Journal, and all 
the other principal 
publications whose 
offices had been swept 
away by the fire. Mr. 
Rounds was appointed 
public printer early in 
Garfield’s administra- 
tion, being indorsed 
for that position by 
nearly a thousand of 
the principal papers of 
the country. His man- 
agement was marked 
by efficiency and thor- 
oughness, and the rec- 
ognition of a prac- 
tical business system 
in every division of the 
great establishment. 
He remained in office 
till the advent of the 
present administra- 
tion, when he moved 
to Omaha, with his 
family, and identified 
himself with the Ae- 
publican in that city, 
of which he became 
the manager and prin- 
cipal proprietor. He 
had occupied many 
stations of trust and 
responsibility, among 
them being president of the Illinois State Press Association, president 
of the Northwestern Type Foundry and the Chicago Employing 
Printers’ Association. 

Such is a brief description of the career of a man who, for thirty 
years has occupied a prominent position among the printers of America, 
and who was both an honor to his craft and to his country. Generous 
to a fault, he was ever ready to lend a helping hand by encouragement 
or advice, to those in trouble, and willing to grant, wherever prudence 
warranted, an extension where business disappointments prevented, for 
the time being, a prompt payment of maturing obligations, as many 
hundred printers scattered throughout the country can testify. He was 
a terse, able and brilliant writer, a devoted lover of and a recognized 
authority among his fellow-craftsmen, a sincere and trusted friend, and 


a man of extraordinary executive ability. Peace to his ashes! 


Eres 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. R., Rochester, New York, asks: I should like to know how to 
print black on tinfoil z7¢Aout the use of gloss black. 

Answer.—Take gum paste and dissolve it in vinegar; let it stand 
until it gets a heavy paste, then mix it with ink as varnish. 


B. M. R., Hamilton, Ontario, writes: Please let me know how to 
separate solid brevier type which has been standing in a job for two 
years. 

Answer.—Pour glycerine over the surface and let it remain over 
night. Then wash with soap and warm water, and there will be no 
further difficulty. 


J. L. R., Toronto, Ontario, asks: Is there a good, practical work on 
color printing and compounding tints for color printing? If so, price 
and publisher. 

Answer.—Not that we know of. 
two are in course of preparation, and that due notice will be given of 


We understand, however, that 


their publication. 


R., Toronto, writes: Please inform me in Answers to Corre- 


fj. i. 
In the December (1886) num- 


spondents column, what is A/aze oil. 
ber, page 228, you say in a paragraph on ground tints, “take three 
pounds of magnesia, ground up, in half a gallon plate oil.” Wishing to 
try this I have inquired for plate oil, but no one knows it by that name. 
Can you give me any better information ? 


G. H. B., Sherbrooke, P. Q., writes : In the December (1886) num- 
ber of THE INLAND PRINTER you published a recipe for making a 
good ground tint, in which one of the ingredients named is plate oil. 
Can you tell me what plate oil is ? 
Answer.—One answer will do for both. Plate oil is a product of 
the finest and purest Zvseed o7/—made in a somewhat similar manner 
to that of lithographic varnish—the difference in quality and effect being 
obtained through a variation in the process of burning. It is used by 
steel and copperplate printers in the manufacture of their inks. It can 
be obtained at the western branch office of Chas. Eneu Johnson & 


Company, 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 


J. K. L., Peoria, asks: Please print a diagram of a half-sheet of 
twenty-fours, without cutting. 
Answer.—The following is the diagram desired : 
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E. F. O., Santa Cruz, California, asks: (1) Can you tell me how to 
print on a photograph negative the name of the picture, etc., so that it 
As the letters must be cz 
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will show and read properly in the photo? 
out so that the light will show through, it has bothered me considerably. 
(2) I saw a short time since reference to patent leather blocks, and 
would like to know how they are made. 

Answer.—(1) If you want a white letter when photographed, take a 
narrow strip of finest French tissue paper, and print on.the same in 
black, either in metal or rubber type, and place it on the film side of the 
negative before printing. (2) The letter of our Elgin correspondent, in 
December issue, contains the asked-for information. 


G. W., Detroit, asks: To settle a dispute please tell the meaning of 
the question “ Wha will bell the cat ?” 

Answer.—Dean Ramsey, in his “ Reminiscences of Scottish Life and 
Character,” says: “The proverb is used in reference to a proposal for 
accomplishing a difficult or dangerous task, and alludes to the fable of 
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| the poor mice proposing to put a bell about the cat’s neck, that they 


might be apprised of his coming. The historical application is well 
known. When the nobles of Scotland proposed to go in a body to 


Sterling to take Cochrane, the favorite of James the Third, and hang him, 


the Lord Gray asked: ‘It is well said, but wha will bell the cat?” The 
Earl of Angus accepted the challenge, and effected the object. To his 


dying day he was called Archibald Bell-the-Cat.”’ 


I. P., Philadelphia, asks: Will you explain the method of pro- 
ducing a job of flock printing? 

Answer.—We have explained this process before, but for the espe- 
cial benefit of our correspondent, republish it. Take a quarter of a 
pound each of light blue, green, crimson or scarlet red, purple and _yel- 
low flocks; one pound of flock sizing, half a pound of frosting, some 
bronzes, and a few ounces each of powdered ultramarine blue, Paris 
green and vermilion. After the form is ready, mix the size to suit, roll, 
and take the impression, the same as for a job to be done in bronze. If 
bronze is to be at the bo‘tom of the lines, apply that first with a camel’s 
hair brush; then, with the fingers, throw on such colors of flock as may 
be desired. ‘Take hold of the sheet with the tips of the fingers, and flop 
it until the flock has spread all over the impression; shake off the sur- 
plus powder into a box, and the job is done. When frosting is added, 
beat it up as fine as possible, throwing it on the impression before the 
flock is applied; this will show a frosted surface through the flock, pro- 
ducing a beautiful appearance. In using dry powdered colors, apply 
them the same as bronze. In using all four of the articles on the same 
impression, apply the bronze first, dry color next, then the frosting, and 
lastly the flock. By a little practice, a printer is able to produce highly 
attractive effects at a small cost over color printing, and he can obtain 
as many colors in flock as are required from one impression. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 


The art of printing is one that is ever advancing. Each day brings 
forth its novelties, either in new designs, by some individual gifted with 
originality, or by a new combination of old wrinkles. ‘To the young 
printer who desires to perfect himself in his chosen profession, every 
new design he sees should be carefully studied, and its attractive 
features or the points which give it a new and novel appearance should 
be noted, and if possible a copy of the job procured; otherwise a pencil 
sketch of that portion of the design might be made. Every printer with 
a love for his trade, ought to be able to sketch sufficiently well to do 
this. He could then paste these copies and pencil sketches in a scrap- 
book kept for that purpose. The studying up and originating of new 
designs consumes more time than the employer can afford, and more 
than can be legitimately bestowed on the average work at the present 
state of close competition in the printing business; but a collection of 
designs kept in this manner will save the printer much time. By this 
means the printer is enabled to see at a glance some ribbon or panel 
design, or other ornamental device, which will suit his purpose for the 
work in hand, and can thus produce, by a combination and a little 
alteration, a piece of work, the novelty and beauty of which will be 
limited only by his ideas of harmony, skill in execution and attention to 
detail. New ideas are not originated every day, and when one is seen 
it should be carefully preserved in the manner we have suggested. ‘The 
wide-awake printer can get many new ideas which may be used advan- 
tageously in his business by observing the free style in which much of 
the lithographic, steel and copper plate work is executed ; also the fancy- 
painted window curtains of private residences will furnish him with many 
original and beautiful designs. When one is selected to suit the work 
in hand, proper attention should be paid to detail in its execution. If 
rule work, the miters should come together exactly, and nct leave any 
unsightly white spaces ; if a circle line, the sweep of the circle should 
be true, not with a depressed center or broken back, and partly 
straightened ends, which so often spoil an otherwise creditable job; care 
should also be taken that the type used in circle lines, radiates from the 
bottom to the top, on the principle of the spokes of a wheel radiating 
from the hub to the rim. An unpretentious design, well executed, has 
more beauty in it, and is more pleasing to the eye than a more elaborate 
and ornamental one when carelessly executed.— 7rade Review. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Geo. C. James & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a «d Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
ork. 


BOOKBINDER. 
W.B. Conkey, 163 and 165 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 
St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Press Manufacturing Co., New London, 
Conn.; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, general west- 
ern agents, Chicago. 


J. H. Cranston, Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 


The ‘‘ Cranston’’ Patent Improved Steam-Power 
Printing Presses, all sizes. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 160 William street, New York; 306 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also Paper 
Folders, combined with printing machines, or sepa- 
rately; Paper Dampening Machines, Stereotype 
Machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, Western Agt., 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

W.G. Walker & Co., Madison, Wisconsin, manu- 
facturers of the Prouty Power Press, and Printers’ 
Supply House. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


John Royle & Sons, Railroad avenue and Grand 
street, Paterson, J., Routing Machines and 
Cutters. Shniedewend & Lee Co., agents, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


J. W. Ostrander, manufacturer of Electrotype Ma- 
chinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 


Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Chas. A. Drach & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets Phnrameectacimpon (i Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Shicago. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., manufact- 
urers of Paper Folding Machinery for all classes 
of work. Dealers in printing machinery. Office, 
150 Nassau street. P.O. Box 3070, New York. 
Shops, Millbury, Mass. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Write for circulars and information. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, Chicago and New York. 


B. Thalmann, St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street ; office 210 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


C. E. Robinson & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman street, New York; 66 Sharp 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., 509 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Branches—527 Commercial 
street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose street, New 
York ; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 


Fred’k H. Levey & Co., 122 Fulton street, New 
York. Specialty, Brilliant Wood-cut Inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Type Founding Co. 


Geo. H. Morrill & Co., 34 Hawley street, Boston ; 
25 and 27 Rose St., New York; 125 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


Geo. Mather’s Sons, 60 John street, New York. 
Book and Fine Cut and Colored Inks. 


J. K. Wright & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York, 
N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co., Cincinnati, O. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt 
Western manager. ‘‘ Peerless,’”’ ‘Clipper,’ an 
«« Jewel’”’ Presses. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber 
(4 sizes) and Pearl Presses (3 sizes). 


Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
‘The new style Gordon press. 


J. F. Dorman, 217 E. German street, Baltimore, Md. 
The Eclipse, Baltimore Jobber and New Monu- 
mental. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Challenge’’ Job 
Press. 


The Liberty Machine Works, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the New Style 
Noiseless Liberty Press. 


The Model Press Company Limited, 912 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of the 
Improved Model Job Press. ‘Three sizes, $65, 
$100 and $175. 


The Universal Printing and Embossing Press, 
143 Nassau street, New York. John ‘Thompson. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 
A. Zeese & Co., Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


C. R. Carver, corner Third and Canal streets, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 33 Beekman street, New York. 


Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 

Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. ‘‘ Peerless’’ cutters, five styles ; 
** Jewel’”’ cutters, two styles. 


J. W. Ostrander, Agent for Dooley Paper Cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 


manufacturer, 328 Vine and 327 New streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. A. Noyes & Co., ‘‘ Rival’’ Paper Cutter, Mystic 
River, Conn. 


St. Louis hh °F Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc,, and 
specialties, 





PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


A. G. Elliot & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Paper of every description. 

Chicago Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 

F. P. Elliott & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. ; 

J. W. Butler Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

W. O. Tyler Paper Co., 169 and 171 Adams street, 
Chicago. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT. 


Fowler & Brown, room 4 Home Insurance Building, 
La Salle street, cor. Adams. News, Book, Litho- 
graph, Writing, Covers, Cardboards, Writing 
Manilas and Envelopes. 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


A. Zeese & Co.,Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark St., 
Chicago. ‘The largest house in the West. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
—_ Photo-Engraving Establishment in the 
world. 


eae, Co., 67 to 71 Park place, New 
York. John Hastings, president, A. R. Hart, 
manager. Engraving for all purposes. 


The Crosscup & West Engraving Co., 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high order. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 IIlinois street, 
Chicago. W.H. Kerkhoff, Manager. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


At 235 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., you can 
obtain a list of new and second-hand printing 
presses and material that will astonish you for real 
bargains. H. A. Maney & Co. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL, 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, 29 Broad 
street, Atlanta, Georgia. Everything sold at 
manufacturers’ prices. 

Ed A. Stahlbrodt, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y., 
dealers in presses and all kinds of printers’ supplies. 
Specialty, manufacturers of roller composition. 
Rochester agents for THe INLAND PRINTER. 

F. Wesel & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York, 
manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, patent 
composing sticks, brass and steel rule, galleys, etc. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
Type, Tools, Presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 

Hooper, Wilson & Co., Baltimore, Md., manufac- 
turers. Second-hand presses and materials always 
in stock. 

John Metz, 117 Fulton street, New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads and furniture. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Wesupply everything. Call and see. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — cabinets, cases, 
wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, inks, etc. 

S. Simons & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make Cabinets, Cases, Galleys and every- 
thing of wood used in a printing office. Make 
Engravers’ Wood. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 
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PRINTERS’ ROLLERS. SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. John Ryan & Co., S. W. corner South and German 
streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Geo. H. Sanborn & S Beek treet, N . 
oe | eae & O'Hara, 49-51 Rose street, | York. ons, 69 Beekman street, New Lindsa Type Foundry, 175 Fulton street, Ne 
: bed : : | Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
Andrew Van Bibber & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. | aon. Wie bapitte, eote Pr een ag re 1 MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. H SECOND-HAND MATERIAL. Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 
Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of Printer’s Tools i in the world. 


Newton Copper Type Co. (for ee facing type 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200-204 South Clark | 
| only), 14 Frankfort street, New York 


street, Chicago. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT | The Collins & McLeester Type Foundry, 705 
; 7 | Jayne street, Philadelphia, Alex. McLeester, pro- 
PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. M. J. Hughes, 1o Spruce street, New York. Inven- prietor ; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


tor and Manufacturer of Conical Screw Quoins. 


L. Graham & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New } 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
| Chicago. Western Agents, the MacKellar, Smiths 


Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse, 
| TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. | & Jordan Co. Complete stock always on hand. 
| Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and | St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
ROLLER MANUFACTURERS. | TA ee street, New York. St. Louis, Missouri. 
Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- | The Cincinnati Type Foundry, 201 Vine street, 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. TYPEFOUNDERS. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Philadelphia | Allison & Smith, Franklin Type Foundry, 168 Vine | The Manhattan Type Foundry, manufacturers of 
F street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Printers’ Novelties, 15 Park Place, New York. 


C. H. Burchard, 726 Sansom street, | 
| A. W. Lindsay Type Foundry (formerly R. & J. The Union Type Foundry, 298 Dearborn street, 
& A. W 


3est recasting composition, 30 cents per pound. 


C. W. Crutsinger, 207 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. | indsay, of 75 Fulton street), 76 Park er ra Agents, Boston, Central, Cleveland and 
Manhattan Foundries. 
H. L. Hart, 77 N. Water street, Rochester, N. Y. | Place, New York. ee 
After a trial, you will use no other. | Buffalo, N. Y., Type Foundry, N. Lyman’s Sons, 
proprietors, 36 West Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. WOOD TYPE. 


J. H. Osgood & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 


best patent and old style composition. Boston Type Foundry, 104 Milk street, Boston, 


Mass. John K. Rogers, manager. American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn, 
John Buckie, Jr., & Co., 421 Dearborn street, Chi- | Chas. J. Cary & Co., Baltimore Type Foundry, 116 secaaaaeeediaviathinstien 

Chee East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Md. Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Celluloid Type, best 
in market. Send for catalogue. 


Samuel Bingham’s Son, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- | Dominion Typefounding Co., Chenneville street, 
cago, The “‘Standard”’ and the ‘‘ Duradle.”” Montreal, Canada. Only typefoundry in Brit- Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis., manufrs. 
ish America. Sole Agents for MacKellar, Smiths of Holly Wood Type, Borders, Reglets and Fur- 
& Jordan Co. niture, Hamilton’s Patent Paper-cutting Sticks, etc. 
RUBBER STAMPS AND NUMBERING Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, | oe & Wilcox Manuf’r’ng Co., Middletown, 
MACHINES. New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. New York. Wood Type unexcelled for finish. 

Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark | The Wm. H. Page Wood Type Co., Norwich, 

Geo. R. Blakely, Bradford, McKean Co., Pa, street, Thines. . : | Conn. Send for new price list. 


Numbering Machines for Checks, Orders, Paging, 
etc. Metal Bodied Type, Self Inkers, Daters,etc. | James Conners’ Sons, Centre, Reed and Duane | Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
Circulars free. streets, New York. 16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 
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W. B. CONKEY, 


BOOKBINDER. 
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Gro. H. Taytor & Co. Harvey M. Harper. | THOMAS FOX, Pres. and Treas. GEO. N. FRIEND, Vice-Pres’t. 
GEO. B. FOX, Secretary. 


GEO. H. TAYLOR & CO. | ; 
wioussnie PAPER vercens, Friend & Fox Faper Co. 





PAMPHLETS MY SPECIALTY. 








163 and 165 Dearborn Street, 








ee | Book, Cover, News, Manila, Rope Manila 
Nos. 1S4 & 186 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. and Express Papers. 


' LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 
E do not attempt to cover the entire field, but our lines of 
Book, Cover and Print Papers are the best goods produced 
of their respective grades. Order of us, and gef the des/. We make 


153 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


MILLS: LOCKLAND, RIALTO and CRESCENT, 


a specialty of yearly contracts on Roll News. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS, 
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Now 1s Your OPPORTUNITY, Mr. Printer ! 








A part of the PROUTY POWER PRESS WORKS burned December 2d, destroying part of our Patterns. 
They will be restored as fast as possible. The Warehouse with /arge stock of finished Presses escaped unharmed. 


Our increase of business demands enlargement, and in order to make needed room for changes, we will give 


IMMENSE BARGAINS 


on FIFTY PRESSES, to clean out our Warerooms. ONE FIRM TOOK THREE THIS WEEK. /irs¢ come, 


Jirst served. Pass in your Order and get your Bonanza. 





- THE CELEBRATED - 


PROUTY CY LINDA R 


News, JoB AND Book PREssEs. 
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lhe Standard Newspaper Prouty. 
SIZES AND PRICES. 
No. 1.—7 Column Folio, 
BOXED AND ON CARS. 


No. 2.—8 
No. 3.—9 
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Write for Terms and Cash Discounts on the Five Roller News and Job Press and the New Eight Roller Combination Book Press. 


THESE PRESSES WILL SAVE YOU FROM $8500 TO $1,800. 
SPLENDID BARGAINS IN WASHINGTON PRESSES AND JOBBERS. 


Write to W.G. WALKER & CO., Sole Proprietors, Madison, Wis. 





BEWARE! 
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We hereby give the public wotice, that 
we are the sole owners (by purchase and “Si 
“C7 ») ) <c » 
assignment) of the Prouty Power Press 
Patents, and are the on/y Company having 
Zegal right to manufacture and authorize sale 
of the same. We will prosecute all infringe- 
ments of our rights either in manufacturing 


W.G WALKAR & GO. MADISON 
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BEST IN THE WORLD. 
(CHALLENGE JOB PRESS 


MAN’F’D BY SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., CHICAGO. 





STRONGEST, FASTEST AND MOST 
POPULAR PRESS MADE. 





SIZES AND PRICES. 


% SIZE OF PRESS INSIDE CHASE PRICE. BOXING. 

py No. 1.—Eighth Medium. ............... S Bcc $200.00............ $ 6.00 

: j No. 2.—Eighth Mediuin............... > > Seer, Se 6.00 

Jah \ { — No, 3.—Eighth Medium, large.... 9 x 13............ 250.00............ 6.00 
' No. 4.—Quarter Medium.............. Co 5 | 300.00............ 7.00 

No. 5.—Quarter Medium, large, 11 x 17............ 350.00............ 7.00 

No. 6.—Half Medium.................... RES BO eicccccs BOGGS... occccess 10.00 

No. 7.—Half Medium, large....... cS ee |) ere . 10.00 

No. 8.—Half Super Royal............ BAG S GR vn ccicers BOGOO i... 600500 10.00 


Fountain, Eighth Med. $25, Quarter Med. $27.50, Half Med. $30. 
Steam Fixtures, $15, Overhead Steam Fixtures, $15 to $30. 
The 14x20% and 1414 x 22 presses are each supplied with 1 wrought iron 

and 2 cast iron chases. With every press we furnish 2 chases, 6 roller stocks, 

roller mold, gripper and impression wrench, and brayer. 





For Testimonials and further information address 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


303-305 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 











SHNIEDEWEND & LEE COS 


OLD STYLE GORDON 


SUPERIOR IN WORKMANSHIP AND FINISH TO ANY 
OTHER OLD STYLE GORDON MANUFACTURED. 








SIZES AND PRICES. 


SIZE WITHOUT WITH 
SIZE OF PRESS. INSIDE CHASE THROW-OFF. THROW-OFF. BOXING. 


Eighth Medium, 7x11, $140.00 $150.00 $6.00 
Eighth Medium, 8x 12, 150.00 165.00 6.00 
Quarter Medium, 10x 15, 250.00 270.00 7.00 
Half Medium, 13x 19, 350.00 385.00 10.00 


Three chases, wrenches, roller mold, brayer and two sets of 
roller stocks will be furnished with each press. Fountain, $25, 
$27.50 and $30. Steam Fixtures, $15. Overhead Steam Fix- 
tures, $15 to $30. 


LA 


TES 


\ i 





CAUTIO N Be sure to get the “S. & Lee Co’s Old 
Style Gordon,” and take no other. 





For Circulars and further information address 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
303-305 Dearborn Sireet, Chicago. 
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Dooley Paper Cutters, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ATLANTIC WORKS, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


@ @ 
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F. WESEL & CO. | 
11 Spruce St., - NEW YORK. | 


CHARLES BECK, 
609 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 








GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 
62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. 





J. W. OSTRANDER, 
77 and 79 Jackson St., - CHICAGO. 











2 [F+ete++e++ee+te+et+t+| 





rg: ‘= <= == BOSTON OFFICE: 
- a — = 46% FEDERAL STREET, 





Send for Circular and Price List. 
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—————— MANUFACTURERS OF ———————- 


Otto Gas Engine Works, | Superior Wood Type, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, 











SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. ‘iveay Bink” Cases, Bec. 
Branch Ofc, go Washington Stet, CHICAGO. | paerony, = TTT ravventon. 
—===0VER 20,000 IN USE==— Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 
biti: UNIVERSAL 22 
PRINTERS’ - PURCHASING - DEPOT 


Outfits of Type, PRESSES and Printing 
Materials and Machinery. 





a =! a) x ay al La hl TS 
Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in | EAST COR. FULT ON AND DUTCH SI REE 
printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are | 

clean, safe, economical and reliable. 


New York, U.S.A. 


| 
| 


SIZES: 1, 2, 4, 7; 10, 15, 25 horsepower. 
age Engravers’ Abassian Boxwood, and other Woods, Tools, etc. 


LARGE STOCK OF USED PRESSES, TYPES, ETC., 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 ANY OTHER GAS ENGINE 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


Per Cent, LESS GAS than Cos DOING THE SAME WORK. 
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ESTABLISHED 1827. P. O. BOX, 2325. | 


ses nr os Remington Standard 


JAMES CONNER'S SONS TYPEWRITER. _ 


TYPE FOUNDERS, _ ism, ease of Opera- writer Papers, Rib- 





tion, Speed, Durabil- bons, both Under- 
wood’s and Smith’s, 


ity and Principle of 2 
gz Carbon Oils. 


Printers’ Materials of every description, Construction, 








Brushes, Perforators, and Binders, 
Pencils, Erasers, Stenographer’s 
Note Books, and everything 
for Typewriter use. Ask 
for sample book. 


METAL and WOOD TYPE, PRESSES, GALLEYS, 











CABINETS, BRASS RULE, STANDS, 









































FURNITORE, £tc., Ete. 
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J Over 3,500 in use. 
fully Warranted. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. | — SSS 


| wo | ckoff, Seamans & penedict, 
Centre, Reade & Duane Sts., | Mi — cone sa 


— N EW ¥o R K ——— | SF Telephone 137. CHICAGO, ILL. 


= ——_ 
aera : : na , i New Stenographer’s and 
The Typographic Messenger (Winter number) is now out. Printers or Pub | ‘Typewriter’s Chair. PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


lishers not receiving it will be supplied by sending name and address. 
fMPFROY £D-> 
————— “sae 
p< PRESS 
(Whales °ac° _ 
Cm 


The Best and Cheapest in the 
World. 




























OUR SALES IN THE LAST FOUR 
a ee 


ALL OTHERS. 





SHARP, WISE AND ECONOMIC PRINTERS 
buy the FAvoriTE and pay for it, instead of “ agreeing ”’ 


to pay two or three prices for some high-priced machine. 


\ — Send for Descriptive Circular and Prices. 











FAVOR 


CROSSCUP M WEST EWE.COPHILA, 


DAMON & PEETS, 


= — 44 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
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PERSONAL. 

P. J. DAWKINS, representative of Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, 
paid a pleasant visit to our sanctum a few days ago. He reports the 
business outlook as exceedingly encouraging. 

WE regret to state that Mr. Henry Johnson, vice-president of the 
Globe Manufacturing Company, has been confined to his room for the 
past six weeks with a severe attack of muscular rheumatism. 


O. W. MILLER, of the Z7ibene job printing office, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, has recently been spending a few days in Chicago. He is a 
whole-souled, genial gentleman, and deservedly popular with all who 
have the pleasure of his acquaintance. 


Mr. R. V. SHURLY, mechanical superintendent of the job depart- 
ment of the Omaha Republican, and an old-time Chicagoan, paid a 
visit to our city a few days ago. He was looking well and feeling well, 


and apparently, as young and energetic as he was twenty-five years ago. 

Mr. WILLIAM M. PATTON, the genial and energetic publisher of 
Paper and Press, and an old Chicago boy, paid a flying visit to our city 
We found him a whole-souled gentleman, 
We wish him and his 


during the present month. 
and a pushing wide-awake man of business. 
magnificent journal abundant success. 

Mr. WILLIAM Ray, one of the most popular men in the ink busi- 
ness, has severed his connection with the house of Geo. H. Morrill & 
Co., and associated himself with the well-known firm of J. H. Bonnell 
& Co., printing ink manufacturers, City Hall Square, New York. THE 
INLAND PRINTER wishes him abundant success in his new field of labor. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 

BRADNER SMITH & Co. have bought the stock of the insolvents, 
Price & Longley, at assignee’s sale. 

THE Union Type Foundry of Chicago and Omaha have taken the 
general western agency for the Stonemetz Printers Machinery Company 
of Millbury, Massachusetts. 

THE People’s Publishing Company has been incorporated at Chicago, 
with a capital stock of $150,000, by H. L. Kochersperger, D. H. Koch- 
ersperger and H. B. Campbell. 

Jos. PEAKE, secretary-treasurer of The Inland Printer Company, 
has been elected quartermaster of General George A. Custer Post No. 
40, Department of Illinois, Grand Army of the Republic. A good 
selection. 

WE are pleased to announce that Mr. George D. Richardson, for 
many years the efficient and popular foreman of Donohue & Henneberry, 
of this city, has recently secured the position of mechanical superin- 
tendent of the extensive printing establishment of Rand, Avery & Co., 
Boston. 

DissoLUTION.— The partnership heretofore existing under the firm 
title of George H. Benedict & Co., engravers, at 177 Clark street, has 
been dissolved by mutual consent. The business will be continued by 
Mr. Benedict, who will assume all liabilities and collect all accounts 
due the firm. 

AMONG the members of Typographical Union No. 16, who have gone 
into business for themselves since November I, we can remember the 
names of R. McLaughlin, W. D. Fowler, Archie Robertson, Isaac L. 
Davis, Geo. M. Davis, James J. McKinney, Moses Cohen, Isaac Walker, 
Joseph N. Wilson and W. B. Graves. 


Mr. E. L. Barurick, of New York, the inventor of “ Bathrick’s 
Electric Dissipator,’’ an attachment for printing presses, which enables 
any paper to be used in any weather, without trouble from electricity, has, 
during a hurried visit to the West, placed his invention in the Riverside 
Printing Company, Milwaukee, and R. R. Donnelley’s and H. O. 
Shepard & Co’s pressrooms, Chicago. 

THE branch office of the Bufford’s Sons Lithographic Company 
(successors to J. H. Bufford’s Sons), heretofore located at Chicago, has 
been discontinued. All orders, remittances, or other correspondence, 
should in future be addressed to No. 39 Federal street, Boston. Mr. 
Robert J. Lester, formerly connected with the Chicago branch, will be 
pleased to receive his old friends and patrons at the Boston office. 
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THE new six-story building of Blake, Shaw & Co., in the rear of 198 
Clark street, was gutted by fire Friday night, January 13. 
discovered on the third floor, occupied by Anton Demling, electrotyper, 
and by the Railway Age Publishing Company. Among the occupants 
of the building who suffered losses are: Tiffany & Co., printers, $35,000; 
Geo. Haller, printer, $20,000. Both these losses are partly covered by 


The fire was 


insurance. 


THE Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Company were 
sufferers in the fire which occurred on the 7th inst., but we are glad to 
announce that it will not interfere with their business to any great 
extent, they having, within twenty-four hours thereafter, engaged tem- 
porary offices at 225 Dearborn street. As their factory is at ‘l'aunton, 
Massachusetts, and their largest second-hand press depot at Brooklyn, 


New York, their shipments will be prompt as usual. 


NEWTON & LEOPOLD, wrapping-paper dealers, 184 Madison street, 
have suspended. The failure was caused by several judgment notes 
coming due which the firm was unable to meet. The firm confessed 
judgments in ten notes aggregating $23,670.48. Five of these notes 
were in favor of Timothy Dwight, Jr., and amounted to $11,852.42; two 
for $6,553.35 were in favor of Morris L. Leopold; two for $3,167.21 
were in favor of Lucius Wernschenk, and one for $2,107.50 in favor of 


the International Bank. 


THE Chicago 77mes has been finally sold and transferred to Snowden 
& West of the Zvening Mail of this city, and on Sunday, January 8, the 
working force of the office was reorganized, and in common with all 
other Chicago newspaper offices, is now a strictly union office, for the 
first time in twenty-four years. A few of the men who quit Mr. Storey’s 
service so many years ago, are back again at their cases, and they, in 
common with all members of the union, feel jubilant over this long 
waited for turn of affairs. 


Mr. ANDREW H. MCLAUGHLIN, one of Chicago’s best and most 
respected printers, has assumed the foremanship of Carlon & Hollen- 
beck’s book and job office, southeast corner of Meridian and Circle 
streets, Indianapolis. While we sincerely regret to part with Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin, who carries with him the good wishes of every member of 
No. 16 to his new field of labor, we congratulate the firm on the excel- 
lent selection they have made. Andrew will make friends wherever he 
goes. And he deserves them too. 

Mr. CHAS. ForbusH, one of the best job printers and most agree- 
able gentlemen who ever stood before a frame, and who for a number of 


’ 


years was one of the “stand bys” in the J. M. W. Jones printing and 
stationery establishment of this city, has accepted the foremanship of 
the Progress office, Pomona, Los Angeles County, California. Charlie, 
we accept your kind invitation, and if ever we come within a thousand 
miles of where you are located, will, if.we can reach you no other way, 


hire a special car to see you once more. 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn street, have 
recently issued their second specimen book and price list of type mana- 
factured by McKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., and catalogue of printing 
materials, printing presses and paper cutters manufactured or sold by 
them. It isa handsomely printed and bound and profusely illustrated 
book of 528 pages, and is an invaluable work as a book of reference. 
Employing printers who have not received a copy of the same, and who 
are anxious to do so, will bé supplied by communicating with the firm. 
Among the more valuable information contained therein are a number of 
reliable estimates for all sizes of newspapers, as also for job offices 
and bindery. 

THE entertainment given at Battery “ D,’”’ under the auspices of the 
Chicago Typographical Union, on Wednesday evening, December 21 
was a magnificent success, nearly three thousand ladies and gentlemen 
Mr. Mark L. Crawford, president of the Trades 
The musical portion of the pro- 


being in attendance. 
Assembly, officiated as chairman. 
gramme was rendered in a very acceptable manner, among the attrac- 
tions being the Phcenix trio, consisting of Messrs. R. C. Feney, W. 
Bennett and H. N. Smith; solos by Messrs. E. J. Quinlan, Chas. P. 
Bradley and F. E. Brown; Messrs. W. E. Dennis and Fred Miller in 
a duet. A fancy drill by members of the Chicago Zouaves, was also 


much admired. Mr. J. R. Buchanan, delivered an address on the 
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existing relations between capital and labor, so that the spice of variety 
was not lacking. The affair wound up with a ball, which seemed to be 
highly enjoyed by all present. 

THE Daily News Company has filed an answer in the United States 
Circuit Court to the bill of Morris D. Wilkins and James J. West, 
charging an infringement of their patent for baseball score plates. It 
states that the invention claimed is covered by a patent granted April 3, 
1866, to John Donlevy, for improvements. in typographic printing, and 
by another to George C. Setchell, January 25, 1881, for improvements in 
wood borders for letterpress printing ; also that the process has long been 
in use in the United States for printing fac similes of the brands used by 
live stock owners to brand cattle, and who had fac similes of such brands 
published in the stock journals. Also, that stereotype plates containing 
blanks type high to receive the fac similes of such brands were made, and 
the brands, letters or figures were stamped and cut in whatever they 
used for printing. It is further claimed that Wilkins used this method 
at the shop of Baker & Co., wood engravers, of this city, and that it 
is known in other establishments. 

A RECENT issue of the American Inventor contains the following: 
“Wanted, the invention of a rapid, durable and cheap rotary printing 
press, for printing circulars, dodgers, etc., that is easily managed, and 
that will print and cut the sheets from rolls of paper. It shouid be 
arranged to print from three inches wide up to a width of at least 
eighteen inches, and should be so constructed that it will do good 
printing at a high speed. * * * Upon investigating this subject, 
you will find there is no low-priced machinery of this kind in the 
market, so that the field is clear for large sales in case you can furnish a 
press that will do rapid work and at a reasonable price.”” We under- 
stand that a well-known mechanic of this city, whose name and experi- 
ence furnish a guarantee of success, has almost perfected a press of 
the character referred to. Before long we expect to present a diagram 
and description of the same to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AT ten minutes past five Saturday evening, January 7, fire was dis- 
covered in the fifth floor of the seven-story building located at 306 
Dearborn street, occupied by Fred Hart & Co., printers. Although the 
fire department was promptly summoned the flames gained headway, 
and before they could be subdued a number of printing establishments 
and their contents were pretty thoroughly destroyed by fire or saturated 
by water. The following is an approximate estimate of the losses sus- 
tained by the firms mentioned: Campbell Printing Press and Manu- 
facturing Company, $20,000; Hart, $6,000; Baker, $3,500; Rathbon, 
$1,500; Union Type Foundry, $5,000; Hanlon, $5,000; Western, 
$1,500; Jackson, $1,500; American Publishing Company, $1,000; 
Phelps, Dodge & Co., $1,500. Most of these, with representative 
Chicago energy, have already secured other quarters, and in a few 
days will be prepared to promptly fill all orders intrusted to their care. 


SINCE the foregoing item was written, we regret to be compelled to 
announce the recurrence of a second conflagration in the same building, 
which broke out on Monday evening, January 16, by which the Union 
Type Foundry lost from $20,000 to $25,000; the Western Printing 
Company, $12,000; the American Printing Company, $6,000. The 
offices of several monthly publications were also burned out, among 
them being those of the Northwestern Lumberman, Eye and Ear 
Journal, Western Rural, National Harness Journal, Merchants’ Pub- 
lishing Company, etc. Next month we propose to have something to 
say about the character of the structure destroyed, no matter upon 
whose corns we tread. 

THE entire assets of the J. L. Regan Printing Company, except the 
bills, notes, cash and book accounts, were sold by Judge Horton, Decem- 
ber 30. An extension of time had been granted from December 27 to 
December 30, when Marder, Luse & Co. put in a bid for $47,700, which 
was raised by J. J. West to $48,000. A question arising whether these 
bids included some property purchased by the receiver, and some work 
done, was settled by Marder, Luse & Co. increasing their bid to $50,000, 
to include everything, except as stated, the bills receivable, notes, book 
accounts, and cash in the hands of the receiver, Mr. Chas. S. Burch, 
which bid was accepted by the court. The receiver’s inventory of the 
property sold showed a total of about $88,000, of which he has since 
used in the business about $9,000. There are accounts collectable 
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amounting to $40,000, which makes in the neighborhood of $90,000 
available for the creditors. ‘The preferred creditors are: J. J. West, the 
Union Trust Company, C. Prouty, John Marder, Marder, Luse & Co., 
the Kalamazoo Paper Company, the Commercial National Bank, and 
George Mather Sons, aggregating $70,000. 


THE remains of Sterling P. Rounds, ex-public printer, who died at 
Omaha, Saturday, December 17, were buried in Rosehill Cemetery on 
Tuesday, December 21. The burial services were conducted at the resi- 
dence of his brother-in-law, Geo. B. Kane, 40 South May street. 
Among the relatives present, who accompanied the body from Omaha, 
were the widow and her daughters, Mrs. H. O. Rothaker and Mrs. 
Julia Bishop, and his sons, S. P., W. H., and George Rounds. ‘The 
casket was covered with a number of floral tributes, prominent among 
which was one from the employés of the Omaha Republican, of which 
company the deceased was president. ‘The services were conducted by 
the Rev. Dr. Ryder, for many years pastor of the First Unitarian Church, 
of this city, who delivered a short though eloquent address on the char- 
acter of the deceased. The remainder of the ceremonies were conducted 
by Apollo Commandery, under Commander D. C. Cregier, in accordance 
with the regular temple burial custom. Relatives and friends then 
took carriages to the cemetery. Among the latter we noticed a large 
number of old-time acquaintances. The following acted as pall 
bearers: Chas. E. Leonard, H. S. Tiffany, D. P. Shaw, J. E. Norton, 
L. B. Dixon and C. S. Squiers. 


CHICAGO Typographical Union was sorely afflicted by the grim mes- 
senger during the month of December. On the fourteenth John Tigar, 
a job printer, whose home was in Fort Wayne, Indiana, and who was 
instrumental in organizing the union in that city, died of general debility. 
His body was forwarded by No. 16 to Fort Wayne for interment, where 
it was taken charge of by Fort Wayne Union. The union turned out in 
a body to the funeral, accompanied by assemblies of Knights of Labor, 
and headed by a band of music. December 24, Chas. N. Chipman, last 
employed by Brown, Pettibone & Kelly, and who had suffered for nearly 
a year with cancer of the stomach, succumbed to the dread disease. He 
was buried on the twenty-sixth in the union lot at Rosehill Cemetery. 
Christmas morning John P. Foulke, a well-known job printer, for many 
years in the employ of Knight & Leonard, was found dead in his bed. 
Heart disease was the cause of his sudden demise, and from all appear- 
ances his death was peaceful and painless. He was fifty-one years of 
age. His body was temporarily placed in the vault at Rosehill, await- 
ing the purchase of a lot by the family. On account of the strike Mr. 
Foulke was in straitened circumstances, and a few days previous to 
his death asked from the strike committee of the union $10 with which 
to pay a premium upon his life insurance. This was given him, and 
was the means of securing $5,000 to the bereaved family from the Order 
of Odd Fellows, to which organization he belonged. 


THE engraving establishment of Geo. H. Benedict & Co., whose 
advertisement appears in this number in the form of a very useful scale 
for printers’ use in computing the number of ems in book pages, pam- 
phlets, circulars, etc., in any size type, and also giving their price scale 
for photo engraving, is one of the representative institutions of Chicago. 
In the handling of relief-line mechanical illustrations they are practically 
alone in the western field and have a good trade with New York pub- 
lishers. They are also the only firm, who are not publishers, that are 
able to handle a general line of map work. Within the last month 
Messrs. Benedict & Co. have completed for a western publishing house 
a geographical study of seven maps in six colors, making a total of 
forty-two plates 46 by 34 inches, which have by competent judges 
been pronounced one of the finest specimens of map engraving ever 
produced in the United States. In the better known lines of photo 
and wood engraving they have a large and growing trade, and, judging 
from the way in which they hold their customers, appear to be giving 
general satisfaction. Mr. Benedict, who gives his entire attention to the 
details of the business, has had fifteen years’ experience in the various 
branches of the printing, publishing and engraving business, and his 
customers frequently find his experience very useful to them in deciding 
points which require a knowledge of business as well as art. He is 
highly spoken of by the trade generally, and has an unbroken record for 
honesty, square dealing and success. 








AWARD OF PRIZES. 


The committee selected to pass upon the specimens for competition 
in the last volume of THE INLAND PRINTER, submit the following: 

Taking for guidance the rules adopted by the last awarding commit- 
tee, viz: (1) Originality of design; (2) practicability; (3) symmetry 
of curves; (4) perfection of joints; (5) general excellence, we awarded 
prizes as follows: First prize, $25, to Harry De Witt, Chicago (page 
779). Second prize, $15, to E. Baker, Chicago (page 779). Third 
prize, $10, to Jos. Shier, Denver, Colorado (page 565). Special prize, 
Tie INLAND PRINTER for one year, to Henry H. McKay, apprentice, 
Chicago. 

We would recommend that in the future specimens for competition 
be numbered, and the compositor’s name omitted; also that one of the 
three prizes be awarded to the best specimen of displayed composition, 
such as a card, billhead, letterhead, folder page, etc., where the effect is 
A. H. MCLAUGHLIN, 
NEWTON E. WHITE, 

Jay E. REEVEs, 

GEORGE DARLING, 

FRANK S. PELTON, 
Awarding Committee. 


not enhanced by rule work. 





TO JOB PRINTERS, 


In connection with the decision of the awarding committee, here- 
with presented, we desire to call attention to the fact that it is our inten- 
tion in future to give more prominence to the competitive feature than 
we have in the past. Our offer of premiums is a bona fide offer, and 
the awards rendered by an able and disinterested committee of practical 
printers, have always been promptly paid. In reply to a number of 
recent inquiries as to conditions upon which specimens of work can be 
forwarded, the nature and size of jobs required, and the amount and 
number of prizes offered, we reply: Samples of commercial work are 
preferred, and in no case can a larger specimen be inserted than the 
size of THE INLAND PRINTER page, 934 by 63¢ inches. Whenever 
practical an electro should be sent. Neat, plain specimens will “be 
received as cheerfully as those of a more elaborate character, all of 
which will in future be numbered, the names of the contestants being 
withheld from our readers and the awarding committee until the result 
has been declared. We will pay $25 as the first prize; $15 as the 
second; $10 as the third and $5 as the fourth. A bound copy of the 
last volume of THE INLAND PRINTER will also be given to the apprentice 
sending the most meritorious specimen. Now let us hear from our 
friends in all parts of the country. 





NOTICE TO APPRENTICES. 


Send a stamped and addressed envelope to the editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, and you will receive some choice specimens 


of job printing. 





SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

C.C. Bartis & BRo., Baltimore. Business folder in green and gold, 

Epes & BARRows, Dover, Maine. A plain, neat and sensible busi- 
ness card. 

MANGAN & Co., 720 Olive street, St. Louis. A large number of 
business cards, neat and tasty, and containing the latest and most 
attractive fonts. 

STAR PRINTING CoMPANY, Hartford, Connecticut. ‘Two firm bill- 
heads in colors and gold, both of which are meritorious and worthy of 
commendation. 

ALFRED M. Stocum & Co., Philadelphia. An attractive, original 
and unique firm business card in colors. The artist who designed it is 


evidently a genius. 

E. L. Wirr, Terrell, Texas. A batch of commercial printing, which, 
on the whole, is as good as the average customer desires. ‘The selection 
of material, too, seems to have been made with judgment. 

Weitts & Rarrer, Springfield, Massachusetts. A beautifully 
designed and executed ball ticket, in colors. It is exquisitely neat and 
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| effective, and fully maintains the high reputation which this firm has 
deservedly obtained. 

FostER, RoE & CRONE, Chicago: A number of truly artistic 
specimens. We wish we could send some of them to the patrons of 
blacksmith shops, so that they once in a while get a glimpse of what 
really good work is. 

BEsTMAN & Co., Jefferson City, Missouri. Specimens of business 
cards. The firm card is a little top-heavy, and is not relieved, in our 
judgment, as it is evidently designed to be, by the use of corner tints, 
which are far too positive. 

H. E. Jouns, Blizzard office, Oil City, Pennsylvania. A number of 
very neatly displayed letter and note heads, programmes, etc. Although 
the quantity of material is evidently limited, it is used to good purpose, 
and appears to advantage. 

W. A. CHAPMAN, Portland, Connecticut. A large number of plain, 
healthy-looking specimens of every-day work, of more than average 
merit. They are jobs which speak for themselves to every customer. 
No skyrockets and no mudsills. 


MorRiLL Bros, 5 First street, New York. Samples of colored 
printing which sustain the well-earned reputation of this firm. ‘The 
first suggestion which presents itself to us in looking over such speci- 
mens of workmanship is, ‘ Who would be a blacksmith ”’ ? 


CAMPBELL & WILLIAMS, Manchester, New Hampshire. Business 
card in colors. It would, in our judgment, appear to better advantage 
were there less straining after effect. The tints are too positive, while 
the attempt at the work of the whitewasher does not particularly attract 
our attention. 

THE James Printing, Engraving and Publishing House, Glens Falls, 
New York. A twenty-page pamphlet of samples of engravings, in 
colors, the production of Mr. Wm. F. Gage. The workmanship is 
first-class, and the arrangements of colors excellent. Glens Falls busi- 
ness men don’t need to go to Troy or any other city to get their orders 
executed in a satisfactory manner. 

W. H. WAGNER, Freeport, Illinois. A handsomely printed and 
illustrated catalogue of forty-eight pages, in black and red; the compo- 
sition, presswork and register of which are feathers in Mr. Wagner’s 
cap. Establishments, no matter where located, which turn out such 
work, seldom if ever have cause to complain of dull times, or of jobs 
which should be done at home, going elsewhere. 

TRIBUNE-REPUBLICAN JOBROOM, Meadville, Pennsylvania. Chas. 
M. Coit, foreman. <A variety of pleasing specimens of general work, 
all of which reflect credit alike on compositor and pressman. Devoid 
of extravagance, the results give the class of work which secures and 
retains the patronage of a customer. ‘They are, without exception, well- 
balanced, symmetrical jobs. The colored samples are harmonious, and 
especially worthy of commendation, and possess that almost indescrib- 
able merit and effect that only the work of the true artist can lay 
claim to. 

CALENDARS.—From Hanover Fire Insurance Company, New York ; 
Queen City Printing Ink Company, Cincinnati; Bingham, Daley & 
O’Hara, New York; Wild & Stevens, Boston, Massachusetts; Republican 
office, Havre de Grace, Maryland; Hinds, Ketcham & Co., Brooklyn, 
New York; E. F. Dieterichs, Cleveland, Ohio; Jerome Hayden, Water- 
bury, Connecticut ; Vox Populi Press, Lowell, Massachusetts ; pW 
Butler Paper Company, Chicago; Edes & Barrows, Dover, Maine; 
Alling’s, New Haven, annual for 1888. 

SPECIMENS have also been received from Fyfe & Campbell, Chicago ; 
W. A. Chapman, Portland, Connecticut; Floyd, McLellan & Fontil, 
Columbus,.Georgia; the Groneweg Printing Company, Dayton, Ohio; 
Chas. E. Marble, Chicago; Star Printing Company, Hartford, Conn. 


ENGRAVINGS may be transferred to white paper by first placing the 
engraving a few' seconds over the vapor of iodine, then dip a slip of 
white paper in a weak solution of oil of vitriol; when again dry lay the 
slip upon the engraving and place both for a few minutes under a press; 
the engraving will be reproduced in all its delicacy and finish. Lith- 





ographs and printed matter cannot be transferred with equal success. 
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THE TAMBOURINE GIRL. 


Mosstype —From the Moss ENGRAvING Company, 535 Pearl street, New York, 











OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

Mempuis and Albany are both crowded with printers. 

THE New York .S/ar has discontinued its evening edition. 

THE News is the name of a new afternoon paper in St. Paul. 

IN the United States there is published one paper to every 4,433 
inhabitants. 

THE firm of Groneweg Bros., Dayton, Ohio, has been changed to 
that of The Groneweg Printing Company. 

A MAMMOTH printing establishment is to be erected in San Fran- 
cisco, at the intersection of Market, Kearnly and Geary streets. 


THE first daily newspaper published in Boston, appeared on October 
6, 1796. It was called the Polar Star and Boston Daily Advertiser. 
J. H. O’BANNOoN, vice-president of the Richmond union, has been 


appointed superintendent of state printing by the Legislature of Virginia. 


JoserpH PULITZER, proprietor of the New York /Vor/d, intends to 
erect a building for its use. The lease of the one now occupied expires 
in 18go. 

THE New York //era/d has gone back to its old price, three cents 
per copy. The Courier and Standard, of Syracuse, have followed its 
example. 

THE Press and Printer is the name of a neatly-printed, entertaining, 
weekly journal, devoted to the interest of printers, published at Keene, 
New Hampshire. 

THE Freeman, of New York City, the organ of the colored popula- 
tion, has suspended publication. Another journal is contemplated, 
however, to be called the Age. 

WE are pleased to announce that the differences heretofore existing 
between the Bullard Printing House and Wheeling Typographical Union 
have been satisfactorily settled. 

“TowA CHAT” is the name of a neat, sixteen-page semi-monthly 
published at Des Moines, Iowa. It is profusely illustrated, and is an 
interesting, gossipy journal. Success to it. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has the enviable reputation of supplying the 
cleanest copy ever sent from the White House. The chirography of a 
number of his predecessors was simply abominable. 

THERE are so many Finnish miners in the northern lake region that 
a daily paper in the Finnish language is announced to be issued at 
Ishpeming, Michigan, commencing early in January. 

THE winter number of 7ie 7yfographic Messenger, published by 
James Conner’s Sons, 28-32 Centre street, New York, is now out. 
Printers or publishers not receiving it will be supplied by sending name 
and address. 

THE Greenville Newspaper and Printing Company, of Greenville, 
Mississippi, has just issued the first number of the Greenville Democrat, 
a six-column eight-page home print weekly newspaper, devoted to local 
interests. A first-class job office will be run in connection with it. We 
sincerely wish both enterprises abundant success. 

THE following is a list of officers of Rochester Typographical 
Union, No. 15, for the current year: President, Oscar W. Parker; vice- 
president, F. Qualtrough; recording secretary, M. Stevenson; financial 
secretary, S. G. Gosnell; treasurer, W. H. Hunter; sergeant-at-arms, 
Thos. Campbell; executive committee, F. Saxton, L. R. Wentworth, 
Geo. Garside. 

THE following are the officers elect of Springfield (Massachusetts) 
Typographical Union: President, James S. Sherburn ; vice-president, 
John H. Hart ; financial secretary and treasurer, Maurice P. Cavanaugh ; 
secretary, P. J. Sauntry; sergeant-at-arms, J. H. Foley ; trustees, J. H. 
Flynn, W. H. Deland and W. K. Hempsted. The annual dance will 
take place January 20, 


THE Agitator, a nine-column weekly, published at Wellsboro, 
Pennsylvania, by Barnes & Roy, is a journal of which the inhabitants 
of that thrifty little town have every reason to feel proud. In mechan- 
ical execution it is all that ean be desired, while as a chronicler of the 
news of the neighborhood it is a model, after which a good many 
country editors could profitably copy. 
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A Boston correspondent of the Union Printer, under date of 
December Ig, writes as follows: “The agitation among pressmen which 
caused the publication of the circular from Union No. 8 is still active. 
I found opportunity this week to attend a conference, where the fact 
was developed that replies had been received from several pressmen’s 
unions favoring the proposed separation from the International Typo- 
graphical Union. ‘The letters stated that the time has arrived for 
concerted action looking toward an honorable withdrawal. The opinion 
prevailed that such action would better promote the interests of all than 
the present status, which has proven so unsatisfactory the past season.” 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


Ir is reported that the Farmers’ Alliance, Dallas, Texas, has in view 
the erection of a paper mill. 

THE Graham Paper Co., at Dubuque, Iowa, have begun to run on 
half time on account of lack of straw. 

A COMPANY is being organized at Dallas, Texas, to build a paper 
mill. It is stated work will commence within the next two months. 

THE Valley Paper Co., of Holyoke, Mass., is having great success 
with its “ French linens.” It has been working on orders for a long 
time. 

THE Patten Paper Co’s new mill, at Kaukauna, Wisconsin, will 
contain two machines, one a 66-inch, and the other a 76-inch, with a 
capacity of ten tons daily. 

N. F. DENISON, formerly of the Denison Paper Manufacturing 
Company, at Mechanic Falls, Maine, is now constructing a paper mill at 
Detroit, Michigan, and it is said will soon engage in the manufacture of 


fiber under a foreign patent. 


Ir is reported that a rich American is about to establish a paper 
factory at San Luis Potosi, Mexico, with a capital of at least $500,000. 
The principal material used will be “ lechuguilla,” a fibrous plant which 
grows abundantly in that section. 


THE Reese Pulp Mill, at Kaukauna, Wisconsin, recently burned, 
will be rebuilt immediately, with larger capacity. The new plant will 
have four wood grinders, and the style of the new firm is Reese & 
Phillips. It is expected to be in running order in thirty days. 


At Middletown, Ohio, the W. B. Oglesby Paper Co. is busied in 
the erection of a magnificent mill, intended for the production of blot- 
ting paper. As no orders have yet been placed for the machinery, 
there is a fine chance for competition among manufacturers of paper 
makers’ supplies. 

Ir is reported that local capitalists, backed by rich Chicagoans, are 
about to organize a joint stock company at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, for 
the purpose of erecting a pulp paper mill at that point, of large manu- 
facturing capacity. The site selected is on the north bank of the Eau 
Claire river, near the tracks of the Omaha and the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul railroads. 

THE Richmond & Backus Co., stationers, blank-book manufacturers 
and printers, Detroit, Michigan, has been awarded the contract to 
furnish the books required to be used in the different counties of that 
state under the law passed by the last legislature. The company will 
be required to furnish 1,200 four-quire books and 200 eight-quire 
medium books. 

Messrs. VAN NoRTWICK & ROGERS, the extensive paper and pulp 
manufacturers, who own the controlling interest in the Green Bay and 
Mississippi Canal Company, have just had an important decision in 
their favor at Madison, Wisconsin, which virtually gives the control of 
the water power of the Fox river from Neenah to Green Bay, and 
renders users of the privilege liable for tribute. 

Bradstreet’s says: “While the paper mills of New England are 
almost without exception exceedingly busy, no general enlargements of 
plants is under way. The capacity of the fine writing paper and book 
Now and then a new concern for the 


paper mills is already ample. 
Many in 


production of cheaper goods, or a new pulp mill, is started. 
trade believe that the production in wood pulp in this country is still in 


its infancy. 
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THE McMILLAN COMPOSING AND DISTRIBUTING 
MACHINES. 


The illustrations herewith presented are those of the typesetting 


and distributing machines invented by Mr. John Loudon McMillan, of 
Ilion, New York, a reference to which has previously appeared in the 
columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. After years of patient experi- 
menting and labor, its inventor has succeeded in producing a machine 
which can set on an average of 50,000 ems per day. We are indebted 
to the Paper MWorid for the following detailed description of the same : 

Each character used in the setting machine is provided with a 
number of cases especially adapted to it, and the types stand in these 
cases side by side. The types are separated into three general classes, 
thick, medium and thin letters. The cases are held in the machine in 
a substantially hori- 
zontal position, as 
seen in the upper es | 
right part of the cut, ij " 
in a compact group of HE: Sa i 


| 


TYPE SETT) 


superposed tiers, and 
discharge their types 
into subordinate races 
inclined from the per- 
pendicular at an angle 
of 10 degrees, and the 


types gravitate with 
friction only on one 
narrow side, into a 
main vertical race in 
the center of the case 
frame. At the foot of 
the main race either 
a revolving eccentric 
operated by power, or 
a reciprocating bunter 
operated by the key 
board, feeds the let- 
ters forward to the 
justifier. The letters 
used more frequently 
are placed in the cases 
near the bottom. 
The key board 
has eighty-four keys 
and looks like the 
key board of a type- 
writer. When the 





operator depresses a 
key it acts through 
the medium of a lever 
and bell crank on an 
ejecting finger that 


swings on pivots, and | TTT 


carries the first type 
of its case through a 
lateral slot of the 


case into the race, 

where it gravitates to the line below where it is bunted forward, moving 
the whole line toward the justifier. Near the foot of the main race a 
pendulous gate is suspended, and it acts uniformly on every type that 
passes it and prevents its rebounding and striking with such force as to 
upset at the heel, and also keeps it from canting around and entering 
the line inverted or edgewise. 

The set up matter advances toward the justifier with a three em 
space between the words, an em quad at the end of the sentence, two em 
quads between the last word of a paragraph and the first word of the 
following paragraph. The justifier, who is a man, has a rule of suitable 
length, with an abutment at one end, and cuts the advancing line 
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between the words or syllables, and draws it between two justifying | 


posts that correspond to the sides of a hand compositor’s stick, and puts 


in the various spaces required, 


i 


When a line is spaced, he depresses a lever with his foot and the 
line is pushed on to an ordinary galley. The line that is forming is 
long enough to permit the cutting of several lines of the required 
measure by the justifier, so that any irregularity on the part of either 
workman does not retard the other. 

Just in front of the operator a long case containing either small 
capitals or italics is placed so that he may quickly deposit any letter not 
in the machine in the line of set up type at his right. Over 99 per cent 
of the letters used in ordinary composition, however, are held in the 
machine. The alignment of work done by this machine is just as per- 
fect as that of hand setting. 

Mr. McMillan’s distributer is likewise a great mechanical achieve- 
ment. This consists in a revolving horizontal disk, in the upper face 
of which are a large 
number of radial 
channels, each of 
which is adapted to 
receiving a line of 
type. The disk is 








surrounded by a ring, 
having a greater num- 
ber of channels for 
receiving the dis- 
tributed type, and 
forms a support for 
one end of the cases 





which make con- 
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tinuations of said 
channels. Between 
the channels of the 
disk, which we shall 
denominate distribut- 
ing channels, and the 
channels of the ring 
which we shall de- 
nominate receiving 
channels, are two 
vertically movable 
feeling pins, a pair 
for each distributing 
channel, having arms 
that extend over the 
edge of the said dis- 
tributing channel, and 
preventing the escape 
of the type until the 
position of the feeling 
pins registers with the 
nicks of the type or 
types next to the re- 
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ceiving ring, where a 
spring, pressing from 
behind, forces them 
into their receiving 
channel. Each dis- 

tributing channel has 
a follower, which is pressed toward the periphery of the disk by a 
spring; the follower has an arm that projects above the channel, 
so it may be pressed back by the hand of the attendant to admit 
a line of type: The disk has a circumferential depression of two- 
hundreths of an inch, and the feeling pins, travel in this depression, 
and thus prevent the type from rubbing against the ring as the disk 
revolves. ‘The cases used in the machine are those used in the type- 
setting machines, and are removed when filled and fresh ones supplied 
without stopping the machine. 

Each character separated by the machine has its own peculiar nicks, 
and all the characters of the same denomination have the same nicks. 
These nicks exactly correspond to the position of the feeling pins, and 
the spring pressure from behind forces the types into the receiving 
channels, ‘The machine requires an attendant to feed the lines to it 








and to remove the filled cases, and both operations are done without 
stopping the machine. ‘The number of receiving channels considerably 
outnumber the variety of letters and characters used, for the purpose of 
getting more rapid distribution. It is calculated that one letter passes 
out from the revolving disk to every eighteen receiving channels passed, 
and to see the tiny bits of unconscious metal flash from one channel to 
The capacity of the machine is about 
The machine is automatic and 


another seems strange enough. 
one hundred thousand ems a day. 


MCMILLAN 


noiseless in its operation, does not wear the type, will handle type that 
has “ caked,” is easily accessible, and is not subject to derangement. 
A nicking machine is also devised for preparing ordinary foundry type 
for the distributers, and it has a capacity of about one thousand 
ordinary letters at a single cut, and is capable of an adjustment of one- 


thousandth of an inch. 


MEXICAN PAPER PLANTS. 


Much interest has been excited in Mexico in the prospective organi- 
zation there of a company to undertake the conversion of the maguey, 
pita and other plants into fiber, and by means of a process of which they 
have knowledge, these parts have been made to yield a fiber of such 
excellence that a permanent market therefor has been assured in the 
United States, thus adding an important export to the growing foreign 
trade of the country. “In fact,’ says the Mexican /7nancier, “we 
regard the new discovery of the treatment of fibrous plants as far more 
We have just 


than equivalent to the discovery of rich gold mines. 
received some pita fiber from Chiapas, beaten out by the natives with 
rude instruments. ‘Though good, it is not equal to the fiber obtained 
from the same plant by the process to which we have alluded. The 
Indians get a hard fiber, which, had it been treated by the process 
mentioned, would have been much softer and of a silky character.” 


ENGRAVING WITH MERCURY AND ITS SALTS. 


It is known that when mercury is deposited on a metal, fatty litho- 
graphic ink will not “take’’ upon it when an inking roller is passed 
over it, and that the black adheres to the untouched parts of the metal. 
If a well polished and clean piece of zinc is taken, and a design is 
traced thereon with mercury, the design will appear in brilliant white 


upon the gray background of the zinc. After tracing the design, an 


intaglio plate can be obtained by plunging the plate, without being 
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coated with varnish, into a bath containing 100 parts of water and two 
parts at least of nitric acid. The action of the acid is very rapid, and 
for a long time only attacks the parts touched by the mercury. When 
deep enough, it can be used for lithographic work. If, instead of nitric, 
hydrochloric acid is used the contrary effect takes place. The unaffected 
zinc is strongly attacked, and the traces of the mercury give a relief 
plate which can be used for ordinary typographical work. 

If the operator does not wish to draw upon zinc, the design can be 


. My 


SS 
_— 


MACHINE, 


traced upon paper with a salt of mercury. The sheet of paper being 
then applied for two hours to a plate of zinc, the drawing is sharply 
reproduced in white lines of amalgam, on the gray surface of the metal, 
just as if it had been traced directly. 

The same result is obtained if the design is traced upon paper with 
a sticky substance (ink containing gum or sugar), and if it is dusted 
over a mercury salt in fine powder. On dusting off the surplus and 
applying the sheet containing the design to a plate of metal, the same 
result is obtained. The same result is obtained if a newly printed proof 
is used, and is dusted with mercury salt while the ink is still wet and 
All the lines thus reproduced are chemically engraved, as has 
The same results are obtained by dusting with 


sticky. 
been described above. 
mercury salts a photographic carbon print containing a gummy sub- 
stance, and the effect of half tints is even secured. Biniodide of mer- 
cury is the salt to use.—Afemorial Industrielle. 


STOP MY PAPER. 

The following is most respectfully submitted to the attention of 
those whom the cap fits, and we are afraid there are a good many of 
them: 

After you get angry and stop your paper just poke your finger in 
water, pull it out and look for the hole. Then you will know how sadly 
A man who thinks a paper cannot survive without his 
When he comes back, half his 


you are missed. 
support ought to go off and stay awhile. 
friends will not know that he was gone, and the other half will not care 
a cent, while the world at large kept no account of his movement. You 
will find things you cannot indorse in every paper. Even the Bible is 
rather plain and hits some hard licks. If you were to get mad and turn 
your Bible the hundreds of presses would still go on printing it; and 
when you stop your paper and call the editor names, the paper will still 


be published, and what is more—you'll read it on the sly.—/.vchange. 
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LOOK AT THIS 


GENTLEMEN 


FOR PLEASANT PASS TIME AND SPORT COME TO OUR 
SHOOTING GALLERY 


AND SEE & HAVE SPORT WITILOUR 


TEN MOTHERLESS TWIR BABIES. 


ON EXHIBITIONIN THE BASEMENT UNDER THE TIN STORE 


Sovrn or THE pranonp. 
for practice shooting we give 4 shots for 5 cts, for cigars 2 for 5 cts 
WE ALso HAVE VALUABLE PRIZES 
FORTHE BESTMAPESMAN’ SUCH AS WATCHES 
WATCHCHAINS FANCY CASTERS GLASSWARE &6 
YOURS RESPECTFULLY. 


W. SPECK. ¢ RINEHART 


chambersburg pa. 


(Circular— Reduced one-half.) 
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AND HAM PREPARD TO RXEGUTE ALLTHE 
A BOVE AT SHORT NOTIGH AND AT REASONABLE TERMS 


RULY YOURS &CJOHN.S.BASFORD 


NS E.CHELTEN AVE. GERMANTOWN. PA, 


(Circular—Reduced one-third.) 


BCUCHT OF 


J F MCRAE 
TAYLOR 


RICHMOND STREET EAST 





( Note Head — Reduced one-half.) 


—ltis — 
NEWSPAPER . 
As lisa Newspaper 


—AN)— 
ough to bea 


TH 


TERMS CO D 
( Bill Head— Reduced one-half.) 


JOB PRINTING OFFICE. no 736, 
Busines’ Cards, Billhedds, Vicite. Wedding Cards. 
Milk, Bar,Raffle, Pall, Tickets,reseipt, 
Bruckers Cesehatt Nochzeit — arte; 
Bock Ds ukkou Ji usche taal; 


He He (NIRA Sie Zncaé L Cneely dt. 


ude Node 


Ghicagorit&+ 


— ELMIRA MONTHLY BULLETIN. 








Newspaper. 


AS AN—— 





Advertising mediu. 

| > jlt has no Equal... 

A SprightlyPungent, I 
Prompt Plain speak — 

ia ing,truth telling J 


d oraing Paper 

OkVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 
| Daily (wit hout Sunday) $5.00 
$6.00 


qaily ly ( — day) 
‘Ada 


sais Angusta, Ga. 


1 en 


(N.ad.—Reduced one-half.) 





inion? ad.—Reduced one-half.) 


( Business Card — Reduced one-half.) 


C.W. SMITH & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS IN 
vg BISCUITS AND FAMILY 


WES Kes 


= CRACK 


ON K ES AND BAKESTU FFS 


7 BALDWIN STREET. 
We use only the very Best Matcrials in the a orem of our 


iM ACS. ¥.. 


goods. 


eee —_ st HOLZEEIMER CO: 
 - Merghant Tailorg, 


141 E. ee a EI Nicks Sts, 
L. Holzheimer [ 
initrd. 


J. Wittenburg. ( 
y 
J f. 5 


(Newspaper ad.— Reduced one-third.) 
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AND THEN ON THIS PAGE. 


GENTLEMEN! 


FOR PLEASANT PASTIME AND SPORT 
COME TO OUR 


SHOOTING - GALLERY 


AND SEE AND HAVE SPORT WITH OUR 


fA Card to My Friends 


And the Public in General. 


I AM PREPARED TO DO ALL 
KINDS OF 


JOB#l RINTING! 


Ten Motherless Twin Babies ! = eee, 





ON EXHIBITION IN THE ee OO Pen a ee eo 
Waras, Vircurars, Cnrome Cards, 
BASEMENT UNDER THE TIN STORE, Ri) Nosde Cabel 
Pipi Jr\eads, AOS, 


South of the Diamond. 
TAGS, RAFFLE, BALL AND EXCURSION TICKETS, ETE. 
For Practice Shooting, we give 4 Shots for 5 Cents. 


For Cigars, ‘e ) 2 Se needs I AM LIKEWISE MANUFACTURING 


ALL KINDS OF RUBBER STAMPS 


°%)). FOR OFFICE AND PRIVATE USE .(c%° 


* « « © WE AGS0 MAVE: - ** 


VALUABLE PRIZES for the BEST MARKSMEN ! 


SUCH AS 
Am prepared to execute all orders for 


Watches, Watch Chains, Fancy Casters, 
Glassware, etc. 


UW. SPECK & RINEHART, 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


BouGHr oF J, F.. MCRAE, 


TERMS C. O. D. 


= TAILOR = 


RICHMOND ST. EAST. 


the above at short notice and at reason- 
able rates. 
-Yours truly, 
JOHN S. BASFORD, 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 


HALL OF 


«ODGE, NO. 714, 


1.0.0. F. 





=“AAMLIN 
MEETS EVERY SATURDAY AT 7:00 P.M. 


Gore, Qhio, 1S 


'F) 


ITIS A 


NEWSPAPER 


THAT IS A NEWSPAPER, 


— AND — 


OUGHT TO BE A VALUED 
HOME NEWSPAPER ! 


As an Advertising Medium, 
It has No Equal! 


IT IS A SPRIGHTLY, PUNGENT, PLALY- 
SPEAKING, TRUTH-TELLING 


Journal aud Morning Paper. 


Published Every Day in the Year. 


DAILY, Sunday excepted, - $5.00 
DAILY, with Sunday, - - - 6.00 








Address: ** GAZETTE,” 
Augusta, Ga. 


JOB PRINTING OFFIGE, 


796 HINMAN STREET, 


(NEAR LINCOLN) 


CHICAGO, ~ ~ ~ - ILLINOIS. 


Business Gards, Bill Heads, Visiting and Wedding Cards, 
MILK, BAR, RAFFLE AND BALL TICKETS, RECEIPTS, ETC. 
Drucker Geschaift, Hochzeit Besuch Rarte. 


BOEK DRUKKEN IN DE NEDERLANSCHE TAAL. 


THE ELMIRA MONTHLY BULLETIN. 


Cc. W. SMITH & CO. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers in 


Fine Biscuits and Family Crackers, 
CAKES AND BAKESTUFFS, 
117 Baldwin St... - ELMIRA, N.Y. 


We use only the Best Materials in the Manufacture of our Goods. 


J. STUART HILL, M.D. 


DEALER IN 


TRUSSES, CRUTCHES, 


—— ASD — 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
4 PULL LINE OF HOLIDAY SETS. 


151 Lake St., cor. Carroll. 


L. HOLZHEIMER & CO. 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 
(41 B. Water and 162 Nicks Sts. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
L, HOLZHEIMER. 





J. WITTENBURG. 
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RECEIVED. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of “Queer and Comical Rhymes,” by 
Dabster Jones, published by E. F. Bacheller, Lynn, Massachusetts. A 
perusal of them will cure the worst attack of melancholia. 

“THE NATURAL LAW IN THE BusINEss WORLD” is the name 
of a 228-page book, by Henry Wood, and published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, and Chas. T. Dillingham, New York. It is a most valuable 
contribution to economic science, and discusses in an able manner the 
whole labor question. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of the //o/iday /nter-.Mountain, pub- 
lished at Butte City, Montana. It is a handsomely printed and 
illustrated journal of 52 pages, 103, by 73, inches, and contains an 
interesting review of the progress of the territory of Montana in 
general and Butte City in particular. It is the production of two old 
Chicagoans, and would put many of our more pretentious eastern 


printers to their stumps to reproduce it. 





HOLM’S PERFORATING ATTACHMENT FOR 
CYLINDER PRESSES. 





PATENTED JULY 5, 1887. 


The above cut represents the Holm Perforating Attachment for 
cylinder presses, by the use of which all kind of perforating can be 
done while printing. It is simple, durable and cheap. It is unneces- 
sary to add that much time and expense can be saved by the use of this 
invention. It is so arranged that the packing on the cylinder is not 
injured. Can be made to perforate shallow or deep, as the case requires, 
in an instant. Can be used to score. Samples of work and descriptive 
circular sent upon application. Address, George A. Holm, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 
FOREIGN. 

THE London Z7mes has $800,000 worth of libel suits on hand. 

Ir is stated, as a curious fact, that the city of Montevideo, with a 
population of 125,000 souls, has twenty-three newspapers. 

THE mo&t recent invention in zincographic printing machines is 
announced from France, the well-known house of Marinoni, the press 
builder, at Paris, being the introducer. 

THERE are two printers’ associations in Denmark, the Typografiske 
Forning (Copenhagen) and the Dansk Typografisk Forening (Aarhus, 
Jutland). The two societies number about 750 members. 

THERE has been formed at Victoria, Australia, a board of concilia- 
tion, whose object is to prevent strikes and lockouts in the printing 
trade there, by means of arbitration between the masters and the men. 


THE printing and lithographic business of Gebr. Janecke and Fr. 
Schneemann, in Hanover, has been awarded the first prize for manu- 
factures by the Universal Exhibition at Adelaide. This is the fifth 





| 


distinction which the International Exhibition in Australia has awarded 
to this well-known firm. 

THE French government is considering the advisability of establish 
ing printing offices, with compositors chosen from the ranks, for every 
regiment in the French army. ‘The arrangement is expected to effect a 
considerable reduction in the clerical staffs of different corps, save time, 
and disengage an appreciable number of orderlies and other men for 
regimental duties. 

THE receipts of the Gutenberg School will this year be about £280, 
thanks to the liberality of the minister of commerce and the master 
printers. The plant has been augmented by the gift from Messrs. 
Marinoni of a new machine. The firms of Cochard and David, and 
Gauthier-Villars, have also given some type, which will be used in 
connection with the lectures given at the institute. 

ROMAN type and script are making their way slowly but surely in 
Germany. The society for the abolition of the old German letters, 
which in 1866 only numbered 2,871 members, now has 4,436 on its 
list, which includes teachers, physicians, booksellers, and merchants. 
In the last year thirty-one professors joined the league, a notable fact. 
In 1886, according to Hinrich’s “ Bibliography,” out of 6,913 books on 
artistic, scientific, mercantile, and industrial subjects, 


’ 


5,316 were printed in Roman type. 

THE London Printers’ Register says: “ The printing 
trade has been, in London, very brisk indeed during the 
past month. Nearly every capable compositor could have 
found employment. All the trades that minister to print- 
ing have also been very actively engaged. From the few 
country cards presented at Raquet Court during the last 
four weeks, it is understood that in the provinces as well 
as in the metropolis printers have had little to com- 
plain of.” 

THE exhibition to be held during the Easter fair of 
1888, from April 28 to May 12, in the German Book- 
sellers’ House at Leipsic, is divided into the following 
seven groups: A, bookselling, etc.; B, printing trade ; 
C, paper; D, bookbinding, materials for bookbinding, 
products of engraving; E, artistic reproductive processes ; 
F, photo-chemical reproductive processes, etching, etc. ; 
G, drawings and water-color pictures for the purpose of 
book illustration. 

A MEETING of Brussels printers has, says, Z’ /primerie, recently 
been held, under the presidency of M. Monceaux, to prepare the 
regulations for the professional typographic school. A discussion 
ensued relative to the customs of admitting apprentices. An employer 
proposed that managers should be allowed to increase the number of 
apprentices as soon as the older ones had reached the second year of 
their attendance at the school. ‘This proposal was strongly opposed by 
the delegates of the workmen’s association. It was, however, carried 
with the amendment that it should only apply to workshops where at 
least five or six workers were employed. It is agreed that the school 
shall be established, but this decision has yet to be carried into effect. 
The provisional committee has been instructed to obtain the adhesion 
of employers, so that it may apply for the moral support and pecuniary 
help of the government and of the provincial and communal authori- 
ties.— Printers’ Register, London. 

THE proposed School of Book Production in Paris is calling a good 
deal of attention to printing and its allied industries. Za Liberté gives 
some interesting statistics in relation thereto. It appears that the total 
number of employés, male and female, including children, engaged in 
industries connected with the production of books reaches the large 
figure of 26,000, and their work represents the enormous sum of 
262,000,000 francs. The typefounders number 400, with business 
amounting to 4,000,000 francs; 7,000 letterpress printers, whose labor 
represents 50,000,000 francs; 5,000 lithographic printers, producing work 
valued at 40,000,000 francs; and 4,000 connected with the different 
branches of bookbinding, with a business of 5,000,000 francs. Then 
there are 6,000 booksellers, whose trade represents 150,000,000 francs 
per annum. The latter can hardly be included among book producers, 
but they are very useful allies of the printers, nevertheless. 








THE MATRIX AND THE MOLD. 
BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 
The old Chaldean seers and scribes, 
Of Aryan and Semitic tribes, 
Her chronicles imprinted on 
The storied walls of Babylon ; 
And printing in some form we trace 
Through all the records of our race. 
The signets worn on princely hands, 
The Roman stamps and Grecian brands ; 
The stenciled cards whose king and knave 
Allured alike the gay and grave, 
And image prints of colors bright 
To charm my lady and her knight; 
The sturdy blocks carved to secure 
The pictured Bible of the Poor, 
And letters singly graved, and stamped 
In lines awry and pages cramped, — 
All served a purpose in their time, 
As preludes to our Art sublime. 
But Printing in the form that gave 
Strength to the free, hope to the slave, 
Came not till kindred arts could give 
Their greater sister helps to live; 
Waited perforce till Time was ripe 
To welcome in the perfect type. 
The streams of knowledge, deep and strong, 
In narrow channels swept along,— 
Rich fruits upon their borders seen, 
But vast and arid wastes between ; 
While over all with arms approved, 
Restless with eager brooding, moved 
The Spirit of the Age !— strange force, 
Omnipotent in deed and source. 
Then typographic printing came — 
Sum of all trials in that name; 
Came not by inspiration wrought, 
By aimless chance or sudden thought, 
3ut, by mechanic skill controlled, 
Came with the matrix and the mold! 
To these alone can types belong 
Perfect in feature, straight and strong, 
The potent agents mind must use 
The streams of knowledge to diffuse ; 
And fitly thus they stand apart — 
Key to the typographic art! 
For Printing, then, in truest sense, 
With ali its grand beneficence, 
Mankind the debt of homage owes 
To him whose busy brain, with throes 
Of genius, and whose hand as bold, 
Wedded the matrix with the mold. 
The matrix shapes the head and face, 
Well-poised and marked with lines of grace, 
The mold the body forms complete 
And true from shoulder unto feet ; 
And thus each type is singly cast, 
A unit free in concourse vast, 
Yet all dependent each on each 
Their work to do and lessons teach, 
And active only when in place 
Held firmly by the rigid chase. 
So he a fruitless course must own 
Who lives and acts for self alone, 
And happier, wiser they who find 
Place in the column of mankind, 
Move, true of heart and firm of soul, 
Shoulder to shoulder for the goal, 
And bravely earnest to be free, 
In perfect law find liberty. 
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A USEFUL TABLE. 
This table shows what number of ems of any other font will cor 
respond in depth of body with any given number of pica ems, from 


10 ems pica to 30. 








. Small Long P pars , 

Pica. Pies Pitner Bourg. Brevier. Minion. Nonp. Ruby. Pearl. Pica. 
10 1% 124% 14 15% 17 20 23 25 I 
11 124% 14 15% 17 184% 22 251% 28 II 
12 14 15 17 184 20% 24 27% 20 1 
13 15 16} 18% ) 6 ) I 
14 16 17} 20 1% 3% 8 32} 5 14 
15 17% 19 2114 5% 30 4! 15 
16 18% 20 23 25 7 2 7 4 1f 
17 | 19% 214% 24 26% 28Y 9 4 17 
18 21 224 23h 28 ol, 26 41% 45 13 
19 2 24 ‘ 9% 32 8 44 4% 1g 
° 2 >s 84 1 - o f c 
2 23 25 54 42° + > 
21 24 26% 321 35% 42 43} 

22 25% 27% 1% 34 37 44 51 5 
2 26% 29 321 3514 39 46 53 

| 24 27% 30 34 37 40% 48 % 2 4 
25 29 31% 35% 3814 42 ° 5 5 
26 30 32% 37 42 44 52 65 
27 31 34 3842 42 45} 54 2M 7 
28 324% 35 40 42% 47% 5¢ 5 7 

»29 33} 363 41 45 49 7 7 
30 % 38 42% 46% 50% ) é 75 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
| THE Portland (Me.) Press is charged by the Belfast /owrna/ with 
being the largest daily with the largest circulation in Maine. 





REMOVAL.—Wild & Stevens, manufacturers of printers’ rollers, 
| Boston, have removed from their old location to 148 Congress street. 

A railroad company got up a new time table which was put in type 
200 miles from the executive office. The proof was read and corrected 
by copy over the telephone wire with almost as much facility as if the 
company’s representative had been in the printer's office. 

AT Acosta a Roman metal pen has been found. It is a bronze pen, 
slit in exactly the same fashion as the present steel pen. The Dutch 


| 


ci ‘ ‘ , 
| invented a metal pen in 1717, but it was not until many years later that the 


handscrew press, which made the first cheap steel pen, came into use. 
COMPLAINT is made that wealthy women of education are contribzt- 
ing to the literary newspapers stuff that does them no credit, and gives 
no benefit to the reader, but for which they get about one-third rates of 
pay. They do this for pocket money, and thereby deprive creditable 


and useful writers of a living. 





ACCORDING to Bilderjik, a Dutch writer, the note of interro; 
an abbreviation of the Latin word gwestio, and consists of the lette 


point, thus: @ then? The exclamation point is the Latin / (an inter- 


jection of joy) written in the same way—! then ! 


ONE of the smallest manuscripts in the world is to be sold in Lond 
This was the advertisement: “ For sale, a grain of rice, with the whole 
first chapter of the Koran written on it; given to an English officer in 
1812 by an American gentleman, who received it from an Arab sheikh, 
whom he had cured of a dangerous fever in the desert.” 

To write on glass with common ink or India ink, warm the glass, 
bathe the surface with a varnish of eighty parts by weight of high grade 
alcohol, five parts of mastic and eight parts of damar. This varnish is 
very hard, brilliant and transparent. Ink drawings may readily be made 
on this surface. After completion, a thin layer of gum is added. 

MAx NICOLAUS, editor of the Ava/anche, Sauk Center, Minn., has 
two job presses run by a windmill—a fact that is exciting considerable 
attention in that section. Wind is an important agent in the running of 
political newspapers, especially about election time, but its employ- 
ment in such prosaic service as doing useful commercial printing is 
exceptional. 

AN esteemed subscriber, writing from Breslau, Germany, under date 
of December Ig, says: “I herewith send renewal of subscription with 
some mail for the inimitable and indispensable INLAND PRINTER for the 
coming year. Please ‘don’t forget it,’ not even once, or you would 
make me very unhappy. I also send you color specimen, which I hope 
will interest you.” 

A BOOK attachment has been patented by Aron Bieber, of Bieber, 
Cal. The invention consists of a spring-acted plate bent to receive the 








| 
| 
| 


| 
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edge of the book cover, and provided with a slide in which is inserted 


an elastic band which passes around the cover and around the leaves of | 


the book, to mark the place temporarily and bind the leaves of the book 
together against the cover. 

THE Bloomington newspaper men held a long and interesting busi- 
ness meeting December 5, and outlined a programme for the entertain- 
ment of the Illinois Press Association, which has voted to assemble in 
that city in annual session January 31, and February I and 2. A num- 
ber of committees were appointed. A reception and banquet will be 
given the visiting brethren. 

THE world’s supply of red cedar used in the manufacture of lead 
pencils is derived from the swamps of Cedar Key, in Florida. The 
product of the mills there is shipped not only to northern but European 
factories. The industry, gives employment to hundreds of operatives. 
The wood also yields a valuable oil, and the sawdust is distilled and 
the oil extracted. Every ounce finds a ready sale. 


“ THE types,” observes a southern Illinois paper apologetically, 
“ made us allude last week to our esteemed townsman, Mr. Polhemus, 
as a ‘villainous lounger.’ We wrote ‘ versatile lawyer.’ The error was 
overlooked by our proofreader, a gentleman recently from Texas, who 
assures us, in extenuation of the oversight, that the two terms mean 
pretty much the same thing where he came from.”—Chicage Tribune. 


THE man who engraved most of the plates from which the notes and 
bonds of the Confederate States were printed, died at his home in 
Camden, N. J., on November 25, aged 84 years. His name was Jacques 
Wissler, and he was born in Strasburg in 1803. He was educated in 
Paris, and could speak with fluency five languages. He came to this 
country in 1849, and was employed at the time of the war by a New 
York firm. 

A NEW method of preparing cellulose has been recently patented. 
The pulp is produced by decomposing electrically a solution of certain 
chlorides, such as common salts, and allowing the chlorine gas thus 
obtained to act in straw, wood, or other material of similar constitution. 
The direction of the current is frequently changed so that the vegetable 
fibers are subjected to the action of alkaline hydrates, as well as that ot 
the chlorine. 

A NEW folding machine has lately been patented and built by a New 
York compositor, named E. A. Harrison, which folds four times, works 
automatically, and can be attached to any size of cylinder press that is 
now in use in the United States. It is in successful operation in a news- 
paper office in Vermont, and during the six months it has been in use 
it has never been out of order for an instant, or cost a cent for repairs. 
Its cost does not exceed $250. 

Dr. G. A. BEDART, 22 Rue de Beaune, Paris, has patented an 
arrangement for the combination of a printing machine with a paper- 
making machine, so as to perform the manufacture and the printing of 
the sheet at once. It consists in the disposition of a type cylinder 
operating with an impression cylinder of the model used in rotary 
presses, printing fixed sized sheets or operating with an impression 
cylinder of the model used in rotary presses, printing different sized 
sheets. 

PAPER window glass is one of the newest inventions. A window 
pane is made of white paper manufactured from cotton or linen and 
modified by chemical action. Afterward the paper is dipped in a prep- 
aration of camphor and alcohol, which makes it like parchment. From 
this point it can be molded and cut into remarkably tough sheets, 
entirely translucent, and it can be dyed with almost the whole of the 
aniline colors, the result being a translucent sheet showing far more 
vivid hues than the best glass exhibits. 

THESE are the German golden rules for business : ‘Treat your work- 
man as a fellow being and fellow laborer. Buy only good raw materials. 
Allow only good products and durable work. Pay your creditor 
punctually. Esteem capability and don’t demand its blind submission 
to money. Study the condition of industry and trade and profit by it. 
Don’t lose courage with every depression of the market. Always carry 
a pencil in your pocket and calculate with exactness. Don’t squander 
your time in wine and beer shops. Esteem your work and don’t throw 
your wares into the street. Be not under obligations to your customers. 








| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Be content with small profits. In selling on credit look well for hon- 
esty and ability, and prize small and regular customers. Keep your 
books in order, and save where you can. 


A PROVINCIAL printer in Tyrol, at the small town of Brunecken, 
is manufacturing wood type by a very simple process. He sticks the 
printed type he wishes to cut out on a thin slice of wood, or draws it on 
it with a pencil, using a cork saw to cut out the shape of the type, even 
out of several wood slices at once, putting one upon the other, afterward 
fastening the type on a solid block of wood corresponding with its size. 
The finishing touch, to do away with any roughness, is given with the 
graver, penknife or rasp. It requires very little training to become a 
clever hand at it. 


THE New York Press Club has elected these officers, after a spirited 
contest: President, John A. Cockerill; first vice-president, Paul Dana; 
second vice-president, Ashley W. Cole; third vice-president Robert 
Bonynge ; recording secretary, William S. Quigley; corresponding sec- 
retary, Albert E. Berg; financial secretary, George F. Lyon ; treasurer, 
William M. Penny; librarian, Thompson McElrath; members of the 
board of trustees, John W. Keller, James Creelman, Edward J. O'Reilly, 
George W. Blake, William G. McLaughlin, Charles Francis Hart, 
George Slater, William J. Kenney, and Henry Clay Lukens. 


WALTER Scott, the well-known rotary printing press inventor and 
manufacturer at Plainfield, New Jersey, has obtained letters-patent for 
another printing machine, combining two presses, printing from two 
webs of paper simultaneously, for the purpose of printing and folding a 
six-page newspaper at one operation. One roll of paper is twice the 
width of the other. After passing over the type cylinders the sheet of 
half width is laid upon and coincides with one half of a second sheet of 
double width, when a folding blade acts upon the middle of the wide 
sheet and on the line of one edge of the narrow sheet. From this point 
the two sheets pass through the folding machine, the small or half sheet 
within the large one. 


THERE are in Mexico, exclusive of several small establishments, 
twelve large paper mills, situated at the following places: Belem, 
Pena, Pobre, Santa-Teresa, Loreto, Batan, and Tacubaya, Cocolapam, 
Lara, Apizaco, Atemajae, Tatalpa and Lajoux. The capital invested in 
these establishments amounts to two million piastres; they are fitted with 
new and improved machinery, imported from Europe or the United States, 
and are therefore capable of producing papers equal to those imported. 
The annual output, which amounts to 1,200,000 piastres per annum, 
is more than sufficient to satisfy the demand, the mills of the 
federal district alone having at the end of each year a stock amount- 
ing to 100,000 piastres, notwithstanding the development of journalism 
in Mexico. 


Dr. WENTWORTH gives the following problem for some beginner in 
arithmetic to solve: The English language has one “t,” and four sub- 
stitutes for “ t,” namely, ct as in ctesiphon; pt as in Ptolemy; phth as 
in phthisic; th as in Thomas. It also has “a” and ten substitutes for 
“a,” namely, ai as in vain; ay as in ray; eigh as in eight; eig as in 
reign; ey as inthey; aig as in campaign; e as in third syllable of Alle- 
ghany ; au as in gauge; ao as in gaol; aigh as in laight. Combining 
the above, how many different ways of spelling the first syllable of the 
word ‘ tailor,” and then writing them with lar, ler, lir, lor, lur, lyr, larr, 
lirr, lurr, lyrr, lar, ler, Ilir, Hor, llur, lyr, Harr, lerr, Iirr, lorr, lurr, 
llyrr, lour, leur, laer; how many different ways of spelling the whole 
word “ tailor.” 


BATHRICK’s ELECTRIC DIssIPATOR continues to grow in popularity 
in proportion as its merits are appreciated and its efficacy tested. Of 
all the inventions used to overcome the presence of electricity in paper 
it is without doubt the most successful. The dissipator consists of a 
rod which runs parallel with the cylinder, and over which is hung a 
carbonized fibrous material charged with a carbonized dissipating fluid. 
The cloth, whose fringed edge just touches the paper, is connected with 
the rod and the rod with the casting, and the casting is again connected 
with the fly-table by means of a wire, and thus the electricity is drawn 
off and passed to the earth if needed. Parties desiring further pat- 
ticulars should communicate with the inventor, L. E. Bathrick, 22-24 
West Thirteenth street, New York. 
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SPECIMENS FOR COMPETITION. 
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No. 1.—B. H. H., Des Moines, Iowa. 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. oi 





3 SOUTH WATER ST. i 


SELF-INKING STAMPS 
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No. 2.—T. W. McW., Rochester, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 


Auburn, N. Y.—State of trade, good ; prospects, bright ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 25 cents ; evening (female), 16 cents ; bookwork (female), 16 and 18 cents; 
job printers, per week, $9 to $12. Uncalled for competition on jobwork seems to be 
jn order. One printer (?) here, who claims to run eight presses, offers to furnish 
stock, print and pad statements at 50 cents per 1,000, Comment is unnecessary. 
[Send us his photograph. } 

Austin, Tex.—State of trade, improving; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, $20 per week ; job printers, 
A state immigration association—headquarters here—will have 


per week, $21 to $24. 
A large number of people have gone from here to the Pacific 


some printing done. 
coast, and general business is stagnant. 

Bangor.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 25 cents; evening, 1624 cents; job printers, per week, $7.50 to $12; average 
$9.50. Evening (daily) composition is done by females. A new paper and job office 
combined is causing the printers some little inconvenience. They hire oniy boy 
and girl apprentices. 

Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, none too bright ; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents ; bookwork, 28 cents ; job printers, 
per week, $12. On Sunday, January 1, No. 81 held its annual election. Mr. A. X. 
Grant was reélected president by acclamation; E, Cummings, vice-president, 
reélected ; Melv. Hodgins, financial and corresponding secretary, reélected ; Garrie 
C. Laing, recording secretary, reelected ; Geo. Callaghan, treasurer; executive com- 
mittee, M. P. Connelly, chairman; Fred. J. Wharton, sergeant-at-arms; J. E. W.S. 
Saunders. Things area little dull just now, with no prospect of brightening for some 
time. 

Bismarck, Dak.—State of trade, good; prospects, encouraging ; composition 
on morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 to 4o cents; job 
Printing business better now than it has been for 


printers, per week, $18 to $25.. 
No subs in city; good chance for some 


some time, and the outlook is encouraging. 
tourists. 

Charleston, S. C.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 3714 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $17. The 243 cents advance on night composition commenced January 1. 
Don’t think it will be long before Charleston will pay 40 cents again, as she did 
“‘befo’ the earthquake.” 

Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good to about February ; 
composition on mcrning papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, $15 per 
week of nine hours per day ; job printers, per week, $18 to $20, The state work for 
the next two years has been awarded to I. W. Woodrow & Co., at fair figures. 

Detroit. — State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 36 cents; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$14. The Detroit Publishing Co. (Kilroy’s) job office has been unionized since last 
report. 

Dubuque.— State of trade, fair; prospects, not bright ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 30 cents; evening, 2614 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $14. The proprietors of the 7elegraph, evening paper, made their employés 
a new year’s present of 31% cents advance, making their scale same as the morning 


papers. It was unasked, but not refused. Jobwork, good. 


Duluth, Minn.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per 
week, $17. At the last regular meeting of Duluth union, No. 136, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing six months : President, Ransom Metcalfe ; vice- 
president, Ed. ‘Thompson ; financial secretary, J. P. Barkdell; recording secretary, 
Miss Susie Dunnigan; treasurer, W. T. Whitney; board of trustees, Messrs. 


Jackson, Burnett and Messenger. 


composition on 


Frankfort, Ky.—State of trade, very good; prospects, good for several more 
printers; composition on morning papers, 37 cents; evening, 37 cents ; bookwork, 
37 cents; job printers, per week, $15. Thos. A. Joyce, an employé of the state 
printing office, was married on December 14, 1887, to Miss Hattie Emerson, a 
very charming and accomplished young lady. 

Houston, Tex.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 40 cents ; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents ; job printers, per week, 
$18. It is reported that a new evening paper will inake its appearance in a few 
weeks. Papers and job offices have all had a good holiday patronage, and are 
sanguine of a prosperous year. Printers are coming and going all the time, but the 
supply is always equal to the demand. 

Joliet, Ill,—State of trade, very poor; prospects, bad for next two months; 
composition on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 27 cents ; bookwork, 27 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $12 to $16. The Mews typesetting machine does no better 
than at first, and they have ordered another, an zwzArovement on the present one. 

Halifax, N. S.—State of trade, fair; prospects, encouraging; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, per week, $9; job 
printers, per week, $o. Business better than for some time. Government work 
now commencing, and prospects of a fair season. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not so encouraging; 
composition on morning papers, 27 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 
25 cents; job printers, per week, $10 to $12. 

Kansas City, Mo.—State of trade, fair; prospects, better; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 371% cents; job 
The typographical ball, on the 2zoth ult., netted the 


printers, per week, $17. 


THE INLAND 


PRINTER. 


| union about $75. No. 80, on the first of the year, sent Chicago another $100, 
The Morning Sun, started about two weeks ago, running ten cases; A. N, 
Kellogg furnished type and presswork. Bishop Bros. and the Bank Note Printing 
Company are in trouble with attachment suits of Bradner, Smith & Co., Campbell 
Printing Press Company, and Wittich & Penfield, paper dealers, this city. I[t is 
rumored that the 7zmes will cut from forty to thirty cases shortly. 


London, Ont.—State of trade, good; prospects, excellent ; composition on 
morning papers, 28 cents ; bookwork, 28 cents ; job printers, per week, $9 to $rr, 
A good run of work continues. The Speaker has failed to appear; lack of funds 
the cause. Charley Cowley, late of Toledo, was injured by falling from a freight 
car, some time ago, breaking and bruising his leg. He had been breaking about six 
weeks on the G. T. R. R. He is slowly recovering. 

Los Angeles.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, per week, $18 ; job printers, 
During the past month quite a number have come to our city, 
Sister unions should be careful about sending sick 





per week, §21. 
thereby flooding all the offices. 
members to our city, as our expenses are enormous, quite a number of assessments 
being necessary. 

Manchester, N. H.—State of trade, brisk; prospects, good ; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 20 to 23 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; 
job printers, per week, $10 to $12. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—State of trade, poor; prospects, not encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 42 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16. Work in the job offices is unusually quiet. The holiday 
season’s work is over, and the standing army of unemployed is in a sad plight. 

Mobile.—S:ate of trade, fair; prospects, goo1; composition on morning papers, 
40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, 
$16. The prospective morning paper has given no signs of life as yet. 

Newark, N. J.—State of trade, news, good; job, fair; prospects, good; com- 
position on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 36 cents; bookwork, 36 cents; job 
printers, per week, $17. Newspapers still booming; not an unfair one in the city, 
nor has there been for some time ; jobwork not so bright, several men having been 
laid off the first of the year. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—State of trade, improved ; prospects, encouraging ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 28 cents; evening, 23 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job 
printers, per week, $ro to $14. With the latter part of November and the first of 
December there was a noticeable increase in jobwork; there are enough printers to 
supply the demand, however. 

Rawlins, Wyo.—State of trade, poor; prospects, far from favorable; com- 
position on weekly papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, 
$18 to $22. Although there have been few arrivals the past month, there is little to 
encourage those now here. ‘Times are dull. 

Salt Lake City.—State of trade, good ; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $18 to$20, There is a 
strike at the Mews office on account of their reducing to 40 cents per 1,000 ems. 


San Francisco.—State of trade, newspapers, fair; job offices, unsettled ; 
prospects, no better than last report; composition on morning papers, 50 cents; 
evening 45 cents; bookwork, 4o cents; job printers, per week, $18 up. All the 
newspapers stil! have more subs than are needed, but the job offices are not crowded, 
owing to low scale of wages. 

Seattle, W. T.—State of trade, good; prospects for another paper about 
January 15; composition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; book- 
work, 50 cents ; job printers, per week, $21. The Washingtonian (Dem.) has been 
expected for some time. ’Tis said it will appear as above. Last month all was 
rush; briefs, mostly. The Supreme Court is in session, and this work is done. 
Lots of printers. Nine hours has been a day’s work here for years, and the offices are 
not bankrupt, either. 

South Bend.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not flattering ; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $11 to $16. Labor matters are quiet—all busy. The trouble with the electro- 
typers in Chicago has hurt the reputation of that place very much, some of the 
worst work ever done having been sent out from there lately. Battle Creek, Cin- 
cinnati and Indianapolis are getting the work from here, which amounts to consid- 
erable in the course of the year, 

St. John, N. B.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair to good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 28 cents ; job printers, 
Rumor is current that a weekly paper now published here is to 


per week, $10. 
rumor. A couple of hands for 


come out as an evening daily, but as yet is only 
bookwork were advertised for during the past week. 

St. Joseph.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 35 cents ; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$15. Work is still plenty, though don’t know how long it will continue so. M. 
Lawlor, treasurer of No. 40 for the past ten or twelve years, was presented with a 
fine gold watch at uur meeting, January 1, 1888. 

Terre Haute.—State of trade, good: composition on morning papers, 3° 
cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, $12. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 30 cents ; bookwork, 35 cents ; job printers, per 
The differences heretofore existing between the Bullard Printing House 


week, $15. 
Not a non-union office in this city. 


and the union have been satisfactorily settled. 

Youngstown, O.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 3714 cents; evening, 33% cents; bookwork, by the week; job 
printers, per week, $15. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


FREDERICK ZINSLE, formerly secretary of Cincinnati Printing 
Pressmen’s Union, No. 11, has established himself in business. All 
correspondence, to receive prompt attention, should be addressed 
to Ifenry C. Mussmann, recording secretary Cincinnati Printing Press- 
men’s Union, No. 11, 417 Knowlton street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE new enameled wood type, manufactured by the National 
Printers’ Material Company, of 279 Front street, New York, is now 
regarded as a necessity where heavy work is done. The extensive 
bag manufacturers, Kurten, Blanchard & Co., of New York, Chicago 
and New Orleans, bear testimony to the effect that for their work they 
consider it superior to wood type, and propose to use it exclusively. 


WE direct the especial attention of our readers to the advertisement 
of the “ Printers’ Ready Reckoner,” by H. G. Bishop. It is really an 
indispensable in every printing office, and worth many times its cost, 
showing, as it does, at a glance, the cost of any number of sheets of any 
weight of paper, and at any price per pound. Those who have pur- 
chased it express themselves as highly gratified with the saving of time 
and trouble its use secures. 


INKOLEUM, manufactured by the Electrine Manufacturing Company, 
St. Paul, fills a want long recognized in every pressroom. It is a quick 
dryer, leaves the ink bright and glossy, and prevents offsetting, no matter 
what the character of the job. It softens the ink, even in the coldest 
weather, and does not change, thicken or freeze in any temperature, 
keeps the rollers elastic, and dispenses with the necessity of cleaning or 
washing them every morning. ‘Try a bottle of it, and you will never be 
without it. For sale by all typefoundries and printers’ supply houses. 


No business house in Chicago has better exemplified the growth of 
this city than the A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company. From a most 
humble beginning in 1865, it has grown until its business requires most 
extensive quarters at its new location at Harrison and Dearborn streets, 
while branch offices in seven different cities are emulating the parent 
house in the amount of business transacted. In its specialty of auxiliary 
newspaper printing, and stereotype plate matter the A. N. Kellogg 
Newspaper Co. is recognized as the leading house. It is also exten- 
sively engaged in electrotyping and stereotyping, making a specialty of 
this class of work for the trade. 


Every reader of THE INLAND PRINTER has heard of Golding & 
Co., and used their products, but few probably have a correct idea of the 
great extent of their business, as illustrated by a picture of their factory 
in Boston, printed elsewhere. ‘They are the most extensive manufac- 
turers of job printing presses, tools, cases, cabinets, etc., in the world, 
and the picture illustrates in a striking manner the rapid development of 
their business. On the page opposite our editorial page they have 
another advertisement, in which we learn why they do not oftener appear 
in our advertising columns. It also reminds us that some of our old 
ideas have to be reconstructed. When we spéak of ¢#e standard presses 
we naturally from the effect of old associations think of the Universal, 
Peerless and Gordon, but the fact cannot be disputed that during the last 
three years the Golding Jobber has earned its right to travel in the same 
class with our older friends, and in a fair field asks no favors. 


LITHOGRAPHIC EFFECTS FROM RELIEF PLATES. 


We have recently had the pleasure of examining some specimens of 
work executed by the Chetmont Engraving Company, who have estab- 
lished themselves at No. 213 State street, in this city. Their designs 
for book covers, railroad hangers and cards showed a remarkably strong 
coloring and thoroughly artistic conception of the various ideas, and it 
is evident their designs are what might be termed unique in this section 
of the country; men of original ideas and fine colorists. Their color 
plates are produced on zinc, after the same manner as tints on stone, 
grained and etched to give the proper relief for printing upon any type- 
press. ‘The effects obtained equal the delicacy of lithography, while the 
strength of color, only produced by letter-press printing, is also to be 
had. This young concern, which is surprising everybody by their fine 





~ 


| work, is composed of Mr. Chas. F. Chetham, a process worker of 


unequaled skill, and Mr. Fred. D. Montgomery, who has charge of the 
business affairs. In their short business career they have made a strong 
push to the front, and for fine process work of every class they really 
stand at the head in Chicago. They also do general photographic 
reproduction of line drawings and prints of every class at reasonable 
rates for the best work, and, we understand, are making an especial 
point of promptness. Would recommend the readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER to give them a trial. “ 


WESTERN ENTERPRISE. 


Among new machinery that has lately appeared for printers’ and 
bookbinders’ use, the Challenge paper cutter, manufactured by Shniede- 
wend & Lee Co., at their Challenge Press Works, Chicago, 
is worthy of special consideration. It is an exceptionally i 
strong and well made cutter, capable of resisting all the wear 
and strain to which a paper cutter may be subjected in a . 

a printing office. It also has extra gauges for trimming 





pamphlet work, and is provided with measuring gauges or rules in front 
and back of the knife. 

This new product of the Shniedewend & Lee Co., herewith shown, 
is built in keeping with the high standard of mechanical excellence 
which is rapidly earning a most enviable national reputation for the 
Challenge Press Works. 

We commend our readers to the advertisements of this house, on 
other pages of this issue, where will be found also their three-horse 
power Chicago engine and boiler, designed expressly for printing offices, 
and capable of running a cylinder and several platen presses with ease. 
The famous Challenge job press, “ best in the world,” as it is called by 
its friends, and the Shniedewend & Lee Co. old-style Gordon press, the 
sun of popularity is still at its zenith. 

We congratulate the printers of the Great West that they have now 
in their midst a manufacturing house capable of turning out as good 
presses and printing machinery as can be produced in the world. 
The Shniedewend & Lee Co. furnish an illustration of what true western 
pluck and energy can do in the way of building up a manufacturing 


interest. 
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IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 

The Acme automatic oil burning engine (see cut in advertising 
columns) is made from I to 4 horse power. A fine spray of steam and 
oil is blown into the boiler, which makes a very intense fire and perfect 
combustion. The supply is governed by the automatic diaphragm, 
which is acted upon by the steam pressure in the boiler, and which 
shuts off and opens the supply according to the pressure at which it is 
set, which may be from 40to 125 pounds. Bryant’s patent safety boiler is 
furnished, and is tested at 500 pounds cold water pressure, and is perfectly 
safe. Water is also supplied automatically by means of a copper float, 
placed in the diaphragm attached to the side of the boiler. The engine is 
of the upright pattern, having two cylinders single acting, and in the one- 
horse engine makes 500 turns per minute. Three and one-half gallons 
of oil is sufficient to run the one-horse ten hours, maintaining a uniform 
pressure of steam of 90 pounds. These are designed for running light 
machinery of all kinds, pumping water, running house dynamos, boats, 
etc., and are especially adapted for printing machinery. For further infor- 
mation address the manufacturer’s agent, W. H. Robertson, 48 South 


Canal street, Chicago. 


A NOVEL BUSINESS CALENDAR AND STAND. 


A most novel, convenient and valuable business calendar for 1888 is 
the Columbia Bicycle Calendar and Stand, just issued by the Pope 
Manufacturing Company, of Boston, Massachusetts. In this calendar a 
new departure has been made, decidedly unique and different from any 
previous attempt in calendar construction. The calendar proper is in 
the form of a pad, containing 366 leaves, one for each day in the year, 
to be torn off daily. A portion of each leaf is left blank for memoranda, 
so arranged that the memorandum blank for any coming day can be 
turned to immediately at any time. The pad rests upon a portable 
stand, and when placed upon the desk or writing table the entire surface 
of the date leaf is brought directly, and left constantly, before the eye, 
furnishing date and memoranda, impossible to be overlooked. Upon 
each slip appear fresh quotations pertaining to cycling from leading 
a collection which illustrates the 





publications and prominent writers 
popularity and universality of ae the world over. 


IMPORTANT TO PRESSMEN. 

The roller composition manufactured by Samuel Bingham’s Son, 
296 Dearborn street, Chicago, has obtained, and deservedly so, a national 
reputation. The testimonials presented on page 235 in the present issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, from the representatives of the leading press- 
rooms, newspaper and job, in the United States, citing the character of 
the work turned out by them, and the part Mr. Bingham’s rollers play 
When 
printers in every section of the country can secure the best rollers the 


in turning it out, are recommendations of no ordinary value. 


market affords, of all sizes and characters, and adapted to all climates 
and classes of work, cheaper and more expeditiously than they can turn 
them out themselves, there is no excuse either for complaints or bad 
material. All orders are executed under the immediate supervision of 
Mr. Bingham, particular attention being paid to the requirements of 


parties at a distance. 


VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE. 
A silver lining to every cloud! With the short dull days of early 
_ winter come the cheery holidays and Vick’s beautiful annual, and lo! 
spring already appears not far distant. We can almost see the greening 
grass and the blooming flowers. In the way of catalogue, Vick’s Floral 
Guide is unequaled in artistic appearance, and the edition of each year 
that appears simply perfect, is surpassed the next. New and beautiful 
engravings, and three colored plates of flowers, vegetables and grain, 


are features for the issue for 1888. Its lavender tinted cover, with 


original designs of most pleasing effects, will insure it a prominent’ 


place in the household and library. It is in itself a treatise on horti- 
culture, and is adapted to the wants of all who are interested in the 
garden or house plants. It describes the rarest flowers and the choicest 
vegetables. If you want to know anything about the garden, see Vick’s 
Floral Guide, price only 10 cents, including a certificate good for Io 
cents worth of seeds. Published by James Vick, seedsman, Rochester, 


New York. 
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IMPORTANT TO ENGRAVERS AND STEREO- 
TYPERS. 


The opportunity presented to a first-class engraver, also a first-class 
stereotyper, settling in New Orleans, in the advertising columns of the 
present issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, is of no ordinary character, 
and to the right men affords the chance of a lifetime. From assurances 
received we have every reason to believe that assistance can be obtained 
from the trade in general toward capitalizing both a wood engraving and 
a stereotype establishment, properly conducted, and controlled by first- 
class workmen. For such there would be no lack of patronage, and 
what is better, it would not be of a fluctuating or temporary character. 
The botchy and uncertain nature of the work now turned out in that 
city has disgusted everybody, and the universal demand is for a new 
order of things. Applicants should address “«G. W.,” care of INLAND 
PRINTER. 


BLANK-BOOK MAKER, or person conversant with the busi- 
ness, with § ooo or upwards to invest, can learn of a fine opportunity by 
addressing “D. & D.,” care of INLAND PRINTER. 


TWO SPLENDID BUSINESS CHANCES. 
FIRST-CLASS WOOD ENGRAVER, who has sufficient capital 


to put in the necessary machinery, and whose experience in the business 
covers the usual demands in that line, 








FIRST-CLASS ELECTROTYPER, thoroughly up in all branches 
of his trade, with a reasonable amount of capital, 


Can hear of splendid business openings in a community where the proper parties 
will be supported by the entire trade, by addressing ‘‘ G. W.,”’ this office. Further 
particulars on application. 





RARE OPPORTUNITY is now afforded to a live, energetic, 

practical printer, or business man, who has from $3,000 to $10,000 to invest, to 
secure a controlling interest, if desired, in an old and well-established printing office 
in this city, doing a business of $50,000 per year. This is an opportunity seldom 
offered, and to the right man means a rich investment. Address ‘fA. C.C 
INLAND PrinTER, Chicago. 





OR SALE—A good Job Office, containing three Presses, Cutter, 
Stones, Type, etc.; has a good trade (or will teade for real estate), Good 
reasons given for selling. None but those meaning business need answer this. 
Address, REVIL, Louisville, Ky. 


A “SNAP.” 
OR SALE—A weekly newspaper in a bright Northern Ohio town 
of 3,500 population. Steam cylinder press, Peerless jobber, plenty of type and 
material ; good business. Reason for selling : owner lives 800 miles away and there- 
fore cannot manz age it. Will be sold very low and on easy terms. It you mean 


business, write to H. L. BAKER, 167-169 E. Fourth street, St. Paul, Minn., for 
particulars, but life i is too short to answer letters written simply out of curiosity. 





OR SAL E—PRINTING OF FICE—having an established trade, 


and situated in a large western city. An opportunity for two practical 
printers. Price, $5,000. Address ‘‘S. H.,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 





OB PRINTING.—On account of my failing eyesight, I offer for 
sale my Job Printing office, consisting mainly of 3 Presses, Card and Paper 
Cutters, and 85 to 100 fonts of ‘Type, all of which are in good shape. My profits 
last month were $190.00, but the average is about $140.00. I have the best location 
in Kansas City, lease runs 3% years from January, 1888. If taken soon will sell 
very cheap. Have been established over three years, and have a trade which does 
not require soliciting. This will stand close investigation. H. B. LISK, Seventh 
and Delaware streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


-SECOND EDITION. PRICE 50 Cents. 
RINTERS’ READY RECKONER, by H. G. Bishop. “ Just 


what was needed.’’ Shows at a glance the cost of any number of sheets of 
any weight of paper, and at any price per pound (from 8 to 70 pounds, and from 
6 to 25 cents per pound). Will save its cost in one day. ‘To be had of H. G. 
Bishop, 96 Clinton Ave., Albany, N. Y., or through Farmer, Little & Co., type- 
founders, New York and cn "8-6 





HIRD EDITION READY— eS Suggestions in . Punctuation and 


Capitalization.” No other work on these subjects has ever been half so well 
appreciated by printers, and it is conceded to be the only one that does not leave its 
readers befogged. Every craftsman should study it. Mailed for 25 cents. J. B. 
HULING, a 


ws TED.—A reliable, number one job printer, who has a capital 

from: $1,000 to $2,000 to invest in an established, good paying business in 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Correspondence solicited from parties meaning business. 
Address “ M, D.,”’ care of INLAND PRINTER, ee 


— 


ANTED. —Would like { to ‘purchase a copy of ‘the ae « Printer’ 
International Specimen Exchange” (Vol. VIII). Address H. E. JOHNS, 
Oil sats Penn. 


WANTED. 
Those in need of Counters to send for 
Circular and Prices to 
W. N. DURANT, | 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








MILWAUKEE WIS. 
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64 COSMOPOLITAN. 


@ 
{Ce pyr 


PATENTED BY JAMES CONNER’S SONS, NEW YORIK 


BREVIER COSMOPOLITAN WILL BE SUPPLIED ON OUR OLD BODY, If REQUIRED. OTHE SIZES ON THE POINT SYSTEM ONLY. 


20A T5a, 8 Pornr—BREVIERnR— COSMOPOLITAN. $3.15 
Under a Spreading Chestnut Tree the Village Smithy Stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, with large and sinew sy hands; and the maseles of his brawny arms, are 


Strong as iron bands. His hair is crisp, and black, 


THK OLD VILLAGE BLACKSMITI OF NEW EKNGLAND’S HOMESTKAD GROUND. 
Ilis brow is wet with honest sweat; he carns whate’er he can, 


And looks the wholz World in the face, for he owes not any man. 


15A 50a, 1) Point CosMOPOLITAN. $3.10 
Week in, and out, from Morn till Night, You can hear his 
Bellows blow; you can hear him swing his heavy sledge, with measured beat, and slow 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
WHEN VHRK SUMMER EVENING SUN IS SINKING LOW 


12345 Singing in the old church choir. 67890 


15 A 40a, 12 Pornr CosMOPCLITAN. $3.15 
Seventh Annhdal Tuesday Kvening Twilight Coterie. 
Large Quantities of Refreshments. Very Kntertaining Concert Program 


THE FALCON ASSEMBLAGE OF VETERAN SOLDIERS. 
Scotch and Inish Field Sports. 


10 A 25a, 18 Pornr COSMOPOLITAN. 


National Rowing Club Association. 


White Wineed Yachts. 


of Cruise of the Atalanta 


TUXKDOR BOULEVARD. 


$4.10 


8A 15a, 24 Pont COSMOPOLITAN. 


Monmotth Park Horse Races. 
Great Steeple Chase. Over High Hedges. 
ARION JOCKEY: CLUB. 


$4.40 


~ 


ILLINOIS GYPE FOUNDING Go., 202 S. GLARK STREET, GHIGAGO. 


(The above page was received too late for insertion among the type specimen pages.) 
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DESIGNERS AND 
PROCESS ENGRAVERS. 


Reproductions of Prints and 
\ Line Drawings of every class. 
4 \ Our Specialty—Plates for Color Printing. 
Color Designs for Covers, Hangers, 
Showcards, etc. Our staff of designers 
and pen draftsmen zs coniplete. 
SEND FOR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 


ST. LOUIS PRINTING INK WORKS, 


Established 1869. 


B. THALMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES 


Typographic and v4 S 
Lithographic | N K 


o » BND «4 


-VARNISHES— 


OFFICE: 
210 OLIVE STREET, 


1! 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The Chicago Brass Rule Works, 


Room 88, 84 Market Street, 
oe CHICAGO: “oe 
IS NOW FURNISHING 


METAL FURNITURE, 


Which for strength, accuracy and durability, is superior to any to 
be found in the market. 





It is made to Standard Picas and guaranteed to be abso- 
lutely true. 


And such is the universal testimony of Printers who have 
used it. 
Price, 25 cts. per 1b. A liberal discount allowed on all orders over 100 lbs. 


J. P. TRENTOR, Proprietor. 






STEPHENS’ LABEL HOLDER. 


ANY SIZE REQUIRED. 


For Type Cases, Drawers, Shelves, Etc. 







So_p sy DEALERS IN PRINTING MATERIAL. 





SAMUEL STEPHENS, 
57 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Printing. Material . and - Machinery 





elena —_, 





anv STEPHENS’ SPECIALTIES. 





Send FirreeN Cents for 140-page Illustrated Catalogue. 





THE: LEADING: oe ESTABLISHMENT OFTHE: COUNTRY: 


















Crosscups AGL i 
ENNIS ING ot Co... 
A. AS 


<T ee nGravnt Sead Si Ts 
PURPOSES AND BY 4 pei 
™ ALLKNOWN METHODS’ 


“ives PROCESS- THEPROCESS OF THE 


OURS SPECIALTY= 6 OF FINE.ILLUSTRATIONS 




















THE DEVIL OUTWITTED. 


(PATENTED. ) 


INKOLEU 


¢ The Pressman never site a better friend than ‘‘ INKOLEUM.”’ 
Order one bottle and satisfy yourself. Printing or Lithograph 
Inks mixed with ‘‘ INKOLEUM”’ dries quicker on paper from 
ks evaporation, leaving the ink clear, bright and glossy, enabling 
Y fii) urgent work to be delivered immediately from press without off- 
settin 

In - when the pressroom is cold, the ink stiff, the rollers 
dead and everything blue, or in summer, when the pressroom is 
hot and damp, the rollers green and refuse to take ink, a little 
““INKOLEUM ” mixed in the ink, and put on the rollers, disc 
or distributer with the finger, immediately softens the ink, and makes the rollers 
work the most difficult jobs, whether it is 100 degrees above or 40 degrees below zero 
inthe room. ‘‘INKOLEUM”’ never changes by age, does not thicken or freeze at 
any temperature, and no matter how old it may be it is always the same. Does not 
dry on rollers, but keeps them soft and elastic and dispenses with the necessity ot 
washing or cleaning every morning to get them started. Colored inks or size left on 
press and rollers over night, or even over Sunday, will work or wash up readily by 
using a few drops of ‘‘ aoe ae ’ thus saving trebly its cost in ink and time. 

With ‘‘ INKOLEUM,” large cuts, wood type, etc., can be worked with stiff 

inks of any color, without pulling off or injuring the color. “‘INKOLEUM” is a 
superior article for reducing inks for tint work, causing the ink to cover perfectly 
without clogging the finest lines, besides being the best and quickest drier in the 
world. Price (half pound bottle), 50 cents. For sale by all Typefoundries, 
Printers’ Supply Houses and Wholesale Paper Dealers, or we will send it to any 
part of the United States on receipt of price, and 25 cents additional to prepay 
express charges. Send for circulars. Put up only by 


ELECTRINE MANUFACT’G CO,., St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. 










TYPOGRAPHICAL _HAND-BOOK. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN FOUR SMALL VOLUMES. 


VOL. I.—CALCULATIONS. 


“This volume will undoubtedly recommend itself strongly to the compositor 
especially the piece-hand, as being a great help in computing his earnings promptly 
and correctly, though in this respect the ‘ office’ will be as apt as the journeyman in 
appreciating its value as a means of saving time and labor and insuring accuracy 
in the money dealings between employer and employed. Its greatest source of use- 
fulness, however, will be found to accrue from the thoroughness with which the 
subject of estimating is exhausted, and the numerous tables and examples given to 
further those calculations which are inseparably connected with all departments 
of the typographic art.’ 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


For sale by all typefounders ‘nd dealers in printers’ supplies, or sent post paid 
on receipt of price, by 


J, 2. (GRIP PEG, 


P. O. Box 420, ~ ~ CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


H. Barty, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas. 


a 


Cincinnati Type Foundry, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘TYPR, PRBAKSSKS 


—AND—- 


PRINTERS’ ssunsoial il ALL KINDS. 


All Goods First- Claes, pany at prices to suit the times. 





SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES, 


201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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HOWARD IRON WORKS. 





> 
‘e) 


_F} oe 





+~==Buffalo, N. Y. 


x kkk & 


tue «VieToR” 


BEST LOW-PRICED STEAM AND HAND 
POWER CUTTER IN THE MARKET. 


Sizes, 30 and 32 Inch. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
} MACHINERY. 


FOR PRICES —+— +. 
ke # * 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 


115 & 417 FIFTH AVENUE, - 


WRITE 


CHICAGO. 





THIS PORTRAIT 


Was drawn and engraved from a photograph in TWENTY 
MINUTES, cast and finished ready for the press 
in TWENTY MINUTES more. 


























No ex- 


The Quickest, Cheapest and Best Method known. 
Write for 


perience as an engraver or expensive outfit required. 
Circulars of the 


STAR ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Carl Schraubstadter, Jr., 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


402 North 3d Street, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. ' 


THE PARAGON 
Paper and Card Cutting Machines. 
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EDWARD L. MILLER, Mfr., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


328 Vine St. and 327 New St., 
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Two Rollers. 
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“A Kevolution in Gale 


An All-Brass Galley sold at the same price as a Brass-Lined Galley. We herewith 
take the pleasure of introducing our *‘ All-Brass Galley ’”’ 


e# « “SUCGCCHKSS” « # # 


which is the most durable, strongest, more accurate and everlasting Galley manu- 
factured for the price. Our Galley is made of a Solid Brass Rim, mechanically put 
together, and will stand any pressure. It is above all other Galleys with soldered or 
riveted rims. These Galleys have had a fair trial and stood their test, which the 
testimonials below will show. 


Prices of the All- Brass pany “Success,” 


Newspaper Galleys. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


* MANUFACTURER OF 





Printers’ Rollers—— 





Single. .. 3}x23 inside. . $2.00 
Single. ..33x15% inside.. 1.75 
Mm Single ..3$x11} inside.. 1.50 
Medium.5 x23} inside.. 2.25 
Double ..64x23$ inside.. 2.50 





Job heap. 
Octavo.... 6x1oinside.$2.00 
Quarto |. "8x13 inside. 2.50 
Foolscap .. ox14inside. 2.75 
Medium . .. 0x16 inside. 3.00 
Royal..... 12x18 inside. 3.50 
Sup. Royal.14x21 inside. 4 00 H 
Imperial ...15x22inside. 4.50 }i/}||| 
Republican 18x25 inside. 5.00 willie 


TESTIMONIALS 
“THE SUN” Composing Room. 


Messrs. F. WESEL & CO. New York, August 20, 1887. 
Gents: I have been using your All-Brass ‘‘ Succgess’”’ Galley in ‘‘ THe Sun” 
Office for three months, and can truthfully say that it is the best Galley I have 
ever seen. Yours truly, W. H. BODWELL. 
‘*THE WORLD” Composing Room. 
Messrs. F. WESEL & CO New. York, August 22, 1887. 
GenTLEMEN: Of all the Galleys that you have furnished to Tue Wortp,” 
none stand better wear than your latest invention, the All-Brass ‘‘Succgss”’ 
Galley. No better finished Galley has come under my observation in thirty years’ 
experience in the printing business. Very truly yours, Oo. CYPIOT. 


EF. WKRSBRL & GO., 
Manufacturers of PRINTERS’ MATERIALS 


Pat. Stereotype Blocks, Brass Rules, Wrought Iron Chases, Galley Racks and 
other Printers’ Materials. A large stock of Job Presses, Paper Cutters, 
Stands, Cases, etc., etc., always kept on hand. 


11 Spruce St., (Two Doors below Tribune Bldg.) NEW YORK. 








ALL BRASS 
GALLEY. 























AND 





——Composition, 





No. 207 Chestnut Street, 


o1. LOUIS. 





OUR. ELASTIC TABLET GLUE 1S THE . 
BEST IN” THE MARKET > 
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WRITE TO THE 


WESTERN CARDBOARD COMPANY, 
316 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 


For their complete line of samples of BRISTOLS and CUT CARDS. Twenty-eight differ- 
ent samples with prices per 100 sheets; also scale of sizes with price per 


1,000 cards from either sample. Just what every printer wants. 





S1GMUND ULLMAN. 


E. H, Wimpritermen, SI GM U N D U LE L M A N Esrapuisuep 186r, 


51 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK, 


—— IMPORTER OF —— 


Printing and Lithographic Inks, 
Bronze Powders of every shade and grade. Pure Bleached Linseed Varnishes. 
SPECIALTIES IN DRY COLORS. 


The largest assortment of News, Job, Book, Cut, Poster and Finest Colored Inks in the country. 

Fine Black and Colored Inks at $1.50 per lb., and upward, are furnished in collapsible tubes, each holding 
one-quarter pound, in which they always keep ready for use until used up. This mode of putting up Inks has 
proved successful, and of the greatest advantage to printers. 

Specimen Book and Price List mailed on application. 


ZY CoM Eves aur LANG 
——CUTFFER— 


SAVES TIME AND IS VERY CONVENIENT. 


Rapid, Durable and Strong. 





















THIS CUTTER HAS THE UNRIVALED BAND WHEEL FOR MOVING 
THE BACK GAUGE, ROUND CUTTING STRIP, GIVING 
MORE THAN FIFTY CUTTING SURFACES. 





ii HE annexed cut represents a 3>-inch Lever Cutter. It is built very strong, there being 
, 500 pounds more iron than in any other lever cutter of the same size. The table is ata 

“ convenient height; the lever is within easy reach, and does not necessitate the opera- 
tor’s changing his position from the front of the table. It has back gauges on both sides. 
The leveris long, giving ample power for the largest cuts, and is made entirely of wrought 
iron. There are no springs or segment gears to break or get out of order, The table extends 
back of the knife thirty inches. Less room is required, owing to the advantageous position 
of the lever. No extra room is required at either side, or at the back of the machine. This 
Cutter is built with as much care as the higher-priced machines, and is the best constructed 
and most improved Lever Cutter made. : 














ee, SOAs avons oc dete sa ssc Sa soecenen $200.00 
= 32 TN cei Caden eRee cea hone aesee ae 225.00 
SkeidsS arid Caearting ..cccecccccccccccescce 5.00 










SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 70 


The Child Heme resis: 
64 Federal Street, 
BOSTON, AAASS., U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of Forty Sizes and Styles of “ACME” SELF-CLAMPING 
PAPER CUTTERS, and Fifteen Sizes and Styles of TWO- 
REVOLUTION CYLINDER PRESSES. 


PRICE, - - + = + © = $200 to $1,600. 
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FA. Ringler & Co. 


21 & 23 Barclay Street, to 
| 26 & 28 Park Place, 


New York. 


ee 


ELECTROTYPING. 


STHRHOTY PING, 


ENG 


_OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


FOR LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 


oo PEOLESN SON — Se 


PDOKNSNODNOOOONNT 























Duplicates made from Steel, Copper, and 
Gravure Plates. 


COPPER-PLATES COATED WITH STEEL, 


Bookbinders’ Stamps and Embossing Plates 
, done in extra-hard metal. 





— > 3- +e 





F. A. RINGLER. 


coe 





This picture is printed from a Photo-Electrotype made from a Pen Drawing after a 
Photograph by Wn. Kurtz. 


——=PRINTERS’ SPECIALTIES=—= SOUTHERN 


THE ELM CITY PRINTERS’ - WAREHOUSE, 
BRONZING PAD. L. GRAHAM & sidietiaiaee 
a 99 and 101 GRAVIER STREET, 


Small Size, 3 inches square, 1.50 


This Pad being self-feeding, has no rival. After N EW O R LEA N S 


' filling it with bronze the slide is closed, and no bronze 
ELM CITY, can escape except through the bottom opening. The 
= =i supply is regulated by a thumb-screw and valve. By : 
r an “tht using this article you save time and bronze, besides 4a ALL PRINTERS’ REQUISITES CONSTANTLY IN STOCK.-@& 
eee getting rid of the annoyance of flying particles of 
bronze. 


Tar ELM CITY CARD CUTTER FRENCH LINEN. 


A STRICTLY First- is ‘aie: apron LINEN FLAT PAPER 


oe 

















Price, $10.00. 

Cuts a full sheet with a ay ——— st = 500 Sheets to Ream, 
12-inch blade as well as 4 hia Ta Made of Pure Linens. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 
any machine built. The cu 


price is so low that no “ We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 





printer need be without 12lb. Folio, . . . $3.00 per Ream, - Ib. Demy » «© « « $3.00 per Ream. 
: 16 “ “ nag 4.00 “ “ 4.00 “ “ 
it, and large offices find it 6. * Kogm,«: . s eer" = 20 ‘ Double Ca, . Sear ee 
a most convenient tool. zo = ere 5.00 ** _ 24 “ 6.00 ‘* “ 


Above prices are net, 


GEO. K. IVES, CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY. 


(Successor to G. D. R. Hv sparp) 


379 State Street, - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 181 MONROE STREET, CuHicaco, ILL. 
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CASEs, CABINETS. | TP 





























Salesrooms and Manufactory of Gotp1ne & Co., Nos. 183 to 199 Fort-Hill Square, and Nos. 19 to 27 Purchase street. 


A Word with You, Master Printer / 


7 HE year dates recorded on above picture, indicate a remarkable 
° growth, not possible, we think, unless we had succeeded in success- 
fully meeting the wants of the printer, and we can fairly accept it as an 
endorsement of our manufactures. With the development of our business 
we have assiduously and successfully striven to zmpvove the quality of our 
goods. They now enjoy a reputation for superiority. Our manufactures 
include Job Printing Presses in three styles and twelve sizes, Printers’ Tools 
of every kind, Tablet Presses, Mailers, Cases, Cabinets, Furniture, Cement 
and Roller Composition. You are invited to send ten cents for 188 pp. 


Illustrated Catalogue, the greatest compendium of Printers’ Supplies 


ever printed. 


GOLDING & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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GOOD WORDS. 

“Tre best trade journal that we have ever 
seen is PAPER AND PRESS, published in Phila- 
delphia. ‘The August issue is a masterpiece 
of both interesting letter-press and artistic 
illustration. In fact, the journal is a study for 
all publishers, and an example of what can 
really be accomplished by the artistic employ- 
ment of good taste and workmanship. We 
have never seen any production either as a 
special or ordinary number of any publica- 
tion, which can compare in any way whatever 
with the beautiful, careful, and artistic journal 
above named. We shall always look forward 
with anxious interest to the arrival of our co- 
temporary, aid wish PAPER AND PRESS every 
success possible of conception.” —Pafer-Mak- 
ing, London, Eng. 


“The great improvement which has lately 
taken place in the journal requires a passing 
note. It deals with every imaginable subject 
connected with the trades which its title ex- 
presses most exhaustively, its type is unsur- 
passed, it is printed upon good paper, and its 
variety of illustrations, which are most excel- 
lently executed, almost equal the production 
of the highest art journal published.” —/afer- 
Makers’ Circular, England. 

“Among the numerous foreign journals, 
treating especially of typography from a tech- 
nical point of view, we have not found the 
equal of those printed in the United States ; 
and among them we ought to mention parti- 
cularly PAPER AND Press, of Philadelphia. 
In this journal we see pages of exceptionally 
good composition, where the greatest difficul- 
ties appear to have been overcome as if they 
were child's play.” —La Tyfographie Francaise, 

‘aris, vance. 

“We have seen 7he Inland Printer, of Chi- 
cago, a very model of typographic art. We 
have also had the fine catalogues of some of 
our principal publishers, and we have mar- 
veled at the skill and taste exhibited in their 
text and illustrations, but it seems to us that 
PAPER AND PRESS is about the climax of 
beauty, taste and excellence. We shall pre- 
serve the August number as a specimen of 
genuine art.’—Baltimore Baptist, Baltinore, 
Ma. 

“Printed on uncommonly handsome glazed 
paper. The illustrations are in excellent 
effect ; so neatly prepared, avd with aid of a 
fine, flowing, deep black ink are printed ina 
Style so plastic and beautiful, as is seldom 
seen in Kurope even in the finest works. 
Vigorous, richly tinted illustrations, pre- 
sented ina perspicuously picturesque manner. 
Are of the nature of real works of art.’’— 
lapier Zeitung, Berlin, Gerimany. 

“It is devoted to the higher branches of the 
typographic art, and when one turns the 
leaves of this work, one realizes that printing 
is an art, worthy of rank with the highes 
triumphs that brain and hand could accom- 
plish. The blending of the rare tints is a 
chromatic dream.”—Morning Appeal, Carson 
City, Nev. 

“Just what it ought to be, a model of finest 
paper and press work. Trade journalism is 
pushed to it in these days to keep abreast of 
the times ; and there is no trade journal that 
better fills its field than PAPER AND PRESS.” 
—i te Philadelphia Press. 


EVERY PRINTER IN THE LAND SHOULD HAVE THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 





PAPER AND PRESS 


PROSPEETUS 
« FOR 1888. # 
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THE year just closing on PAPER AND PRESS has been 
one of almost phenomenal success in the history of 
Trade Journalism. 

* * 

The introduction of entirely new and original idcas 
and methods during the past year has given PAPER 
AND PREss an individuality, distinct from its class, 
which has won popular appreciation. 

* * 

Commencing with the coming year, it is proposed to 
advance still further into the domain of new and 
valuable features of interest and attraction, touching 
and covering every department of the paper. 

Marking a new era in the progress of PAPER AND 
PRESS, the January number will be gotten up with a 
view to reflecting the most advanced results. following 
the intelligent manipulation and treatinent of every 
resource known to the printer's art. 

*. & 

As a journal of technical and general information of 
positive value to him in his business, The Printer and 
Publisher, The Lithographer, The Plate Printer, The 
Manufacturing Stationer and Blank-Book-Maker, The 
Engraver aud Illustrator will find every number of 
PAPER AND PRESS for 1888 an encyclopedia of useful 
and valuable informration. 

x % 

The art features of PAPER AND PRESS, beginning 
with January and continuing throughout the year, 
will consist of rare and valuable art treasures, repro- 
duced from celebrated paintings, etchings, engravings 
on wood and steel, giving the subscriber a collection 
worth many times the subscription price. 

* %* 


The advertising pages will contain the announce- 
ments of the leading manufacturers and dealers in 
supplies of all kinds, making PAPER AND PRESS a 
valuable guide to first hands. By closely watching its 
columns, the user and consumer of supplies may 
save (on every purchase) many times the cost of sub- 
scription. There are always bargains to be had, and 
they will mostly be announced in PAPER AND PRESs. 

Subscription Price, $2 per year. 

Single number, 20 cents. 

Ir You Don’r CARE TO SUBSCRIBE FOR A YEAR, 
SEND TWENTY CENTS FOR THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
Ir ALONE WILL BE WORTH THE PRICE OF YEARLY 
SUBSCRIPTION. 

W. M. PATTON, . 
25 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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GQOD WORDS. 


‘Rich in examples of engraving and weil 
filled with information. One of the foremost 
trade journals in the country, and the best 
printed periodical of which we have any 
knowledge.”—Daily Record Union, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


‘Cannot be more accurately described than 
by the one word ‘sumptuous.’ It is beyond 
all comparison the handsomest publication of 
the kind in the United States.”— 7he Memphis 
Daily Avalanche, Memphis, Tenn. 


“A marvel of typographical neatness, and 
a vehicle of all that’s useful to newspaper and 
book publishers. In a word, the periodical is 
a most valuable one in all its many features.”’ 
—West Chester News, Pa. 


“The August number of PAPER AND PRESS 
exceeds even what Mr. Patton predicted. In 
my opinion it is the handsomest issue ever 
produced by any journal in this country.”— 
August Donath, in Craftsman, Washington, 
D.C. 


“Art, taste and liberality could go no further 
nor produce anything finer in the way of 
magnificent coloring, printing, pictures, pa- 
per and general beauty.”—Saturday Evening 
Post, Philadelphia, 


“Perhaps the best specimen of the typo- 
graphic art issued in this country: and that 
artin this country is now ahead of Europe. 
An ornament for the centre table.” —Newwsown 
Enterprise. 


“As perfect a specimen of the typographic 
art as can be produced; contains much valu- 
able information.”’—Zvening Capitol, Anna- 
polis, Md. 


‘““A model of typography, text and press 
work. Itis a pleasure to examine a maga- 
zine showing such skill in the art it repre- 
sents.” —Laditorial, Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


“The handsomest publication of its char- 
acter we have yet received. It is a mocel of 
typographic neatness and of great value.”’— 
The Redfield Fournal, Dakota. 


“One of the Aandsoime publications of the 
kind iu this country. It is a model of typo- 
graphy and printing.” —Brooklyn Daily Times. 


“The best of its class.’"—7he Democrat Ga- 
sette, Davenport, la. 


“A superb publication, fit to ornament a 
parior table.—Pacific Rural Press, San Fran- 
cisco, Cad, 


“One of the most valuable publications 
issued for the benefit of printers.”—Sunday 
Press, Albany, N. Y. 


“We cannot describe it. To comprehend 


its beauty it must be seen.’ —7he Fremont 
Journal, Fremont, O. 


“A perfect beauty in typographical appear- 


| ance.”’—Dayton Weekly Record, Dayton, O. 


‘“‘PAPER AND PRESS.” 


IT WILL BE THE MOST ELEGANT THING OF THE KIND EVER ISSUED. 
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| CHALLENGE } PAPER CUTTER 


The Challenge Paper Cutter is the new- 
est paper-cutting machine on the market. 
It is manufactured in our Challenge Press 
Works, and the materials and workmanship 
that enter into its construction are first-class 
in every particular. These paper cutters 
may be seen at our Warehouse. 











SIZES AND PRICES. 


cuTs SQUARES PRICE © ~ BOXING 


No. 1—23 inches, - 28 inches, - $110.00 - $3.00 
No. 2—25 inches, - 25 inches, - 125.00 - 4.00 
No. 3—30 inches, - 30 inches, - 175.00 - 6.00 
No.4—382 inches, - 32 inches, - 200.00 - 6.00 





i 
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_— For Circulars and further information address 
| : = SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. 
| | — 303-305 Dearborn Sewn, Chicago. 
ie a 3 









THREE-HORSE POWER 


Chicago Engine and Boiler — 


The illustration herewith represents our 
Chicago 3 H. P. Engine and 3 H. P. Boiler, de- 
signed especially for running the machinery cli | ! 
of a printing office containing a cylinder oon, Wy i ey ae 
press and several jobbers, and is guaranteed el Ice | i tf 
to do this with ease and with very little ex- 
pense for fuel. It is reliable, well built and 
easily managed by inexperienced persons. 
No more than fifteen minutes is required 
for getting up steam. 


All on one base, as shown in cut, or separate bases if pre- 
ferred, at the same price. 


Complete with Pump and Heater, $265. 





es 








Parties who require more than 3 Horse Power will send 
for Circulars giving prices and full description of our 4, 5, 6 
and 9 Horse Power Engines and Boilers. Address 


| — \\ea 
| SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. = i 
: il ya 


MANUFACTURERS, =\ 


e 303-305 Dearborn Street, Chicago. ——_———— == 








Donnell’s Improved No. 3 


Power Wire Stitching Machine. 


The only simple Wire Stitching Machine in the Market. 
It does not require an expert machinist lo keep it in order. 


This machine forms, drives and clinches a staple from a continu us 
round or flat wire, wound on spools, and will stitch a pamphlet 
from ONE SHEET to ONE-HALF INCH THICK 
through the BACK or SADDLE. 


There are no parts to get out of order. 
No clogging up with staples. 


No limit to the amount of its work. Any GIRL or BOY can operate 
it from the start. SIMPLE and DURABLE. Weighs 250 pounds, 





PRICE, No. 3, $400.00. 
Price, Steel Wire, Round, 25c.; Steel Wire, Flat, 35c.; guaranteed. 
Only TWO ADJUSTMENTS—one for lengthening or shortening 
the staples, the other for lowering or raising the table. 





CAPACITY. 


Will stitch from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness, either Saddle 
or Flat. No adjustment required in changing Flat to Round Wire, 





Full Length ot 
Staple. 






<= 


Patented May 11, 1886. 


THE E. P. DONNELL MFG. CO. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


327 and 329 Dearborn St. 66 and 68 Third Ave, —- 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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DONNELL’S WIRE STITCHING MACHINES. 


ea 


24 ‘83° 
ee CHicnGO” 




















L! 
Full Length of 
Staple. 





Photographs of this Machine will be furnished on application. 


DONNELL’S No. 4 EXTRA HEAVY 


POWER WIRE STITCHING MACHINE, 


We have now ready, and can furnish on short notice, 


Our No. 4 Extra Heavy Stitcher. 








This Machine stitches from one-quarter to one and one-eighth inch FLAT WIRE, its 
Working Parts being identical with those of the No. 3 Machine, except 


built stronger for the work it has to do. 





PRIGA, $600.00. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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